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JOHN  J.  ADAMS 


STREET   MEETING 

ANYWHERE,  coming  out  of  any  place, 
^     Suddenly  turning  the  head, 
I  might  meet  that  face  to  face — 
The  long  sought,  the  long  fled. 

Speaking  without  thinking,  one  would  say — 
*'  Is  it  you  ?     How  strange  ! " — That  sort  of  thing. — 
**  It  is  cold,"  or  "It  is  good  weather  to-day  " — 
Or  "This  street  affects  me  as  unpleasing." 

It  is  always  the  same  suburban  sort  of  street : 

There  are  houses  neither  old  nor  new,  neither  large  nor  small ; 

Starved  trees  in  cages — front  gardens  meanly  neat — 

It  is  almost  any  street  at  all. 

Should  I  murmur — "  This  unique  occasion, 

Really  altogether  unexpected"? — 

There  are  so  many  streets,  one  surfeits  on  resemblances. 

But  should  one  be  dejected  ? 

And  if  I  should  chance  to  meet 
One  who  bears  within  the  grey  soul  of  this  street, 
One  who  is  the  grey  street  prowling  among  men — 
What  then  ? 

There  will  be  lines  of  houses  that  converge. 

There  will  be  street  lamps  in  the  thin  dragging  mist. — 

But  in  fact  I  do  not  at  all  wish  that  to  emerge. 

So  why  should  I  persist? 


I  should  wish  to  have  no  desire  nor  purpose  now, 
But,  like  Lord  Alfred  Tennyson,  expect 
That  somehow  good  will  probably  come  along  somehow,. 
Or  words  to  that  effect. 


PROFITEER  WILLIAMSON  PURSUES 
CULTURE 

THE  orange  and  vermilion  lights 
Twinkle  among  the  indigo  trees. 
Williamson  in  violet  tights 
Converses  with  the  blonde  marquise. 

Troops  of  parrots  madly  squawk, 
Streaming  out  of  Africa. 
"  Madame  la  marquise,  will  you  walk 
Serenely  into  Asia?" 

Evidence  of  rumbling  gongs. 

Peacock  silk  and  porcelain. — 

Fat  Jewesses  roaring  songs  « 

Surge  and  squeeze  down  Petticoat  Lane. 

All  the  lanterns  gaily  swing, 
All  the  gongs  and  all  the  drums. — 
"  Madame,  hear  these  maidens  sing 
Poignant  lyrics  of  the  slums ! 

"  Shall  we  be  grotesque  ?— and  why, 
Madame,  do  you  stint  your  mirth  ? 
In  my  country's  service  I 
Earned  my  bulbousness  and  girth.' 


Tropical  and  sultry  note 
In  the  night  blared  suddenly. — 
"Parrot,  your  conspicuous  coat 
Is  but  protective  mimicry! 

"Shall  we  indeed  await  the  dawn, 
Or  something  else  to  talk  about?" — 
The  blonde  marquise  to  hide  a  yawn 
Puts  delicate  lilac  fingers  out, 

Williamson  grows  old  again — 
Stares  down  at  his  sagging  paunch. 
Dew  is  falling;  a  sudden  pain 
Pierces  his  rheumatic  haunch. 

Rolling  ships  approaching  port, 
Coloured  seamen  wreathed  in  smiles. 
Apes  and  birds  of  every  sort 
Brought  from  garish,  tropic  isles. 

Coloured  seamen  leave  the  sea. — 
Williamson  becomes  absurd. — 
"  Coloured  men,  oh  come  to  me ! 
I  will  purchase  many  a  bird ! " 

Lanterns  out  and  music  dumb. 
And  the  rain  descending  fast. — 
"  Madame,  if  you  will  not  come, 
I  shall  leave  you  to  your  past. 

"  Every  one  has  gone  to  bed." — 
"  Would  that  I  were  every  one  !  " — 
"There  is  nothing  to  be  said." — 
"There  is  nothing  to  be  done." 
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CONRAD   AIKEN 


PORTRAIT   OF   OXE    DEAD 

THIS  is  her  house :  on  one  side  there  is  darkness. 
On  one  side  there  is  light. 
Into  the  darkness  you  may  lift  your  lanterns — 
O,  any  number — it  will  still  be  night. 
And  here  are  echoing  stairs  to  lead  you  downward 
To  long,  sonorous  halls  ; 

And  here  is  spring  for  ever  at  these  windows. 
With  roses  on  the  walls. 

This  is  her  room :  on  one  side  there  is  music — 

On  one  side  not  a  sound. 

At  one  step  she  could  move  from  love  to  silence, 

Feel  myriad  darkness  coiling  round. 

And  here  are  balconies  from  which  she  heard  you, 

Your  steady  footstep  on  the  stair. 

And  here  the  glass  in  which  she  saw  your  shadow 

As  she  unbound  her  hair. 

Here  is  the  room — with  ghastly  walls  dissolving — 
The  twilight  room  in  which  she  called  you  "  lover " ; 
And  the  floorless  room  in  which  she  called  you  "friend.' 
So  many  times,  in  doubt,  she  ran  between  them ! — 
Through  windy  corridors  of  darkening  end. 

Here  she  could  stand  with  one  dim  light  above  her 
And  hear  far  music,  like  a  sea  in  caverns. 
Roaring  away  at  hollowed  walls  of  stone. 
And  here  in  a  roofless  room,  where  it  was  raining, 
She  bore  the  patient  sorrow  of  rain  alone. 
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Your  words  were  walls  which  suddenly  froze  around  her. 
Your  words  were  windows— large  enough  for  moonlight,- 
Too  small  to  let  her  through. 
Your  letters— fragrant  cloisters  faint  with  music; 
The  music  that  assuaged  her  there  was  you. 

How  many  times  she  heard  your  step  ascending, 

Yet  never  saw  your  face ! 

Stie  heard  them  turn  again,  ring  slowly  fainter, 

Till  silence  swept  the  place. 

Why  had  you  gone  ? . . .     The  door,  perhaps,  mistaken  . , 

You  would  go  elsewhere.     The  deep  walls  were  shaken. 

A  certain  rose-leaf — sent  without  intention — 
Became,  with  time,  a  woven  web  of  fire — 
She  wore  it,  and  was  warm. 
A  certain  hurried  glance,  let  fall  at  parting. 
Became,  with  time,  the  flashings  of  a  storm. 

Yet  there  was  nothing  asked,  no  hint  to  tell  you 
Of  secret  idols  carved  in  secret  chambers 
From  all  you  did  and  said. 
Nothing  was  done,  until  at  last  she  knew  you. 
Nothing  was  known  till,  somehow,  she  was  dead. 

How  did  she  die? — You  say  she  died  of  poison. 
Simple  and  swift.     And  much  to  be  regretted. 
You  did  not  see  her  pass 

So  many  thousand  times  from  light  to  darkness, 
Pausing  so  many  times  before  her  glass ; 

You  did  not  see  how  many  times  she  hurried 
To  lean  from  certain  windows,  vainly  hoping. 
Passionate  still  for  beauty,  remembered  spring. 
You  did  not  know  how  long  she  clung  to  music. 
You  did  not  hear  her  sing. 
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Did  she,  then,  make  her  choice,  and  step  out  bravely 
From  sound  to  silence — close,  herself,  those  windows  ? 
Or  was  it  true,  instead. 

That  darkness  moved,— for  once, — and  so  possessed  her  ? 
We'll  never  know,  you  say,  for  she  is  dead. 


COFFINS 

WIND  blows.     Snow  falls.     The  great  clock  in  its  tower 
Ticks  with  reverberant  coil  and  tolls  the  hour ; 
At  the  deep  sudden  stroke  the  pigeons  fly . . . 
The  fine  snow  flutes  the  cracks  between  the  flagstones. 
We  close  our  coats,  and  hurry,  and  search  the  sky. 

We  are  like  music,  each  voice  of  it  pursuing 

A  golden  separate  dream,  remote,  persistent. 

Climbing  to  fire,  receding  to  hoarse  despair. 

What  do  you  whisper,  brother  ?     What  do  you  tell  me  ? . . . 

We  pass  each  other,  are  lost,  and  do  not  care. 

One  mounts  up  to  beauty,  serenely  singing, 
Forgetful  of  the  steps  that  cry  behind  him ; 
One  drifts  slowly  down  from  a  waking  dream. 
One,  foreseeing,  lingers  for  ever  unmoving ... 
Upward  and  downward,  past  him  there,  we  stream. 

One  has  death  in  his  eyes :  and  walks  more  slowly. 
Death,  among  jonquils,  told  him  a  freezing  secret, 
A  cloud  blows  over  his  eyes,  he  ponders  earth. 
He  sees  in  the  world  a  forest  of  sunlit  jonquils : 
A  slow  black  poison  huddles  beneath  that  mirth. 
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Death,  from  street  to  alley,  from  door  to  window, 
Cries  out  his  news, — of  unplumbed  worlds  approaching, 
Of  a  cloud  of  darkness  soon  to  destroy  the  town. 
But  why  comes  death — he  asks — in  a  world  so  perfect? 
Or  why  the  minute's  grey  in  the  golden  hour? 

Music,  a  sudden  glissando,  sinister,  troubled, 

A  drift  of  wind-torn  petals,  before  him  passes, 

Down  jangled  streets,  and  dies. 

The  bodies  of  old  and  young,  of  maimed  and  lovely. 

Are  slowly  borne  to  earth  with  a  dirge  of  cries. 

Down  cobbled  streets  they  come  ;  down  huddled  stairways ; 

Through  silent  halls ;  through  carven  golden  doorways  ; 

From  freezing  rooms  as  bare  as  rock. 

The  curtains  are  closed  across  deserted  windows. 

Earth  streams  out  of  the  shovel,  the  pebbles  knock. 

Mary,  whose  hands  rejoiced  to  move  in  sunlight; 
Silent  Elaine,  grave  Anne,  who  sang  so  clearly ; 
Fugitive  Helen,  who  lived  and  walked  alone ; 
Miriam,  too  soon  dead,  darkly  remembered ; 
Childless  Ruth,  who  sorrowed,  but  could  not  atone ; 

Jean,  whose  laughter  flashed  over  depths  of  terror,  ' 
And  Eloise,  who  desired  to  love  but  dared  not ; 
Doris,  who  turned  alone  to  the  dark  and  cried, — 
Tliey  are  blown  away  like  windflung  chords  of  music; 
They  drift  away ;  the  sudden  music  has  died. 

And  one,  with  death  in  his  eyes,  comes  walking  slowly 

And  sees  the  shadow  of  death  in  many  faces. 

And  thinks  the  world  is  strange. 

He  desires  immortal  music,  and  spring  for  ever. 

And  beauty  that  knows  no  change. 
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RICHARD   ALDINGTON 


W 


LE   MAUDIT 

OMEN'S  tears  are  but  water; 
The  tears  of  men  are  blood. 


He  sits  alone  in  the  firelight 
And  on  either  side  drifts  by 
Sleep,  like  a  torrent  whirling, 
Profound,  wrinkled  and  dumb. 

Circuitously,  stealthily. 

Dawn  occupies  the  city  ; 

As  if  the  seasons  knew  of  his  grief 

Spring  has  suddenly  changed  into  snow. 

Disaster  and  sorrow 

Have  made  him  their  pet ; 

He  cannot  escape  their  accursed  embraces. 

For  all  his  dodgings 

Memory  will  lacerate  him. 

What  good  does  it  do  to  wander 
Night  hours  through  city  streets  ? 
Only  that  in  poor  places 
He  can  be  with  common  men 
And  receive  their  unspoken 
Instinctive  sympathy. 

What  has  life  done  for  him  ? 
He  stands  alone  in  the  darkness 
Like  a  sentry  never  relieved. 
Looking  over  a  barren  space. 
Awaiting  the  tardy  finish. 
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ON   FREDERICK  MANNING 

IN  1909,  Mr.  Manning  published  a  book  of  prose  which  he 
called  Scenes  and  Portraits.  He  has  also  issued  two  or 
three  books  of  poems,  of  which  Eidola  is  the  latest.  But  he  is 
most  significant,  most  poetic  in  his  prose,  which  is  philosophy- 
expressed  by  a  poet.  His  book  will  not  be  widely  popular,  but 
it  will  always  retain  a  certain  tranquil  charm  for  reflectiv^  and 
sceptical  minds.  His  philosophy,  his  religion — if  you  like — is  that 
'*  of  men  like  Protagoras,  Lucretius,  and  Montaigne,  a  religion 
of  doubt,  of  tolerance."  l^erhaps  this  generation  is  weary  of 
doubt,  however  beautifully  modified  by  imagination,  and  men, 
especially  young  men,  are  eager  to  find  something  defined  and 
absolute.  But  this  desire  is  not  peculiar  to  this  age ;  it  is 
common  to  every  intellectual  society.  The  value  of  Mr. 
Manning's  book  lies  in  its  reconciliation  of  doubt  and  beauty, 
of  knowledge  and  enthusiasm,  of  scepticism  and  happiness  ;  in 
the  fact  that  it  grapples  with  eternal  problems  of  thought 
and  conduct.  Its  method  is  symbolic  and  imaginative.  Mr. 
Manning  argues  no  abstract  thesis,  but  creates  "  scenes  and 
portraits,"  showing  men  at  different  periods  engaged  in  debating 
similar  problems  and  striving  for  similar  ideals.  He  demon- 
strates "  how  often  man  has  crept  up  toward  civilisation  and 
then  receded  from  it  again,  as  the  tides  recede  from  the  beach ; 
how  the  light  of  the  world  has  passed  from  nation  to  nation  and 
none  has  brought  it  to  the  goal ;  how  man  forgets  the  evils 
which  the  last  generation  had  abolished,  and  rushes  back  upon 
them  to  escape  from  present  evils."  He  is  duped  by  none  of 
the  quack  receipts  for  universal  happiness  ;  examines  institutions 
and  systems  to  discover  the  vitality,  the  enthusiasms  which  have 
become  crystallised  in  them ;  passes  with  an  ironic  smile  those 
short  cuts  to  the  millennium  which  seduce  unbalanced  minds 
and  pursues  his  own  harder  path  of  truth- seeking.  He  loves 
the  common  people  whose  characters  are  formed  by  long  contact 
with  natural  objects  and  scenes ;  and  he  loves  those  rare  detached 
minds  which  after  long  wandering  among  perplexities  have  at 
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last  found  tranquillity  ''  in  the  free  exercise  of  reason  and  a 
profound  irony."  He  hates  what  is  in  between  them,  the 
*'  dreary  waste  of  formalism,  Pharisaism,"  that  clumsy  mass 
of  half-educated,  half-civihsed,  wholly  intolerant  and  tyrannical 
people. 

That  reaction  against   over- subtlety   which   has  produced  a 
cult  of  childishness   and   that  reaction  against  prettiness  which 
has  forgotten  Taine's  remark  "  Le  laid  est  beau  sans  doute,  mais 
le  beau  est  plus  beau,"  each  of  these  will  deploy   a   prejudice 
against  the  tranquil  subtlety  of  Mr.   Manning's  mind  and  the 
grace   and   softness   of  its    expression.      Mr.    T.    S.    Eliot   has 
recently   shown    us   that  the   modern   artist   need   not   pretend 
to  abolish  his  predecessors  and  that  beauty  is  not  an  impossible 
quality  in  an  original  mind.     I  would  add  this ;  when  you  are 
satiated  with  acrid  tragedies  of  sex,  with  brilliant  but  sometimes 
vulgar   cynicisms,  with  mock  childishness  and  false  simplicity, 
and   with   the   deliberate   hatred  of  life,  which  is   like  that  of 
a   churchman,  Tertullian   or   St.    Bernard,   then   you   will   find 
in   Mr.    Manning    an    agreeable    corrective.      He   provides   no 
apocalyptic  denunciations,   no   bitter   expression   of  sordidness, 
no  universal  hatred  ;  he  attempts  to  reconcile  us  to  life,  a  much 
more  difficult  task.     He  is  a  seeker  after  truth,   a   hunter   of 
wisdom.     His  integrity,  the  profound  ideas  he  elucidates,  should 
excuse   that   decorative  speech,  which  is  now  so  unfashionable. 
He  is  one  of  the  very  few  among  the  younger  writers  of  whom 
it  may  be  said  that  he  possesses  ''that  kindly  love  of  humanity, 
that  sympathy  with  its  smallest  interests ;  that  toleration  of  its 
errors  and  of  its  conflicting  opinions ;  that  interest  in  local  and 
famihar  affairs,  in  which  the  highest  culture  is  at  one  with  the 
unlearned  rustic  mind."     It  may  be  argued  that  Mr.  Manning 
has  nothing  new  to  tell  us,  and  I  like  to  fancy  that  he  would  not 
disagree   with   the   accusation,  but  would  merely  reply  that  he 
reminded  people  of  things  they  had  formerly  learned  and  then 
forgotten.     Novelty  is  of  small  importance  to  a  mind  like  Mr. 
Manning's  which  expends  its  highest  faculties  upon  those  senti- 
ments and  ideas  which  are  the  essence  of  civilisation. 
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FREDERICK  MANNING 

THREE  FABLES 

I 

A  ND  God  sat  throned  above  the  abyss,  while  the  heavenly 
jLjL.  choirs  bowed  down  before  him,  and  hid  their  faces 
beneath  their  wings,  for  the  hour  of  judgment  was  at  hand. 

And  God  sent  his  four  angels,  into  the  four  corners  of  the 
universe,  to  gather  all  things  unto  him,  that  he  might  judge 
them,  and  cast  the  wicked  into  the  abyss. 

And  all  the  dead  things  of  the  world  were  driven  before  him, 
like  dead  leaves  by  the  wind,  yea,  like  dead  leaves  from  all  the 
four  corners  of  the  world. 

And  the  worlds  were  driven  before  God,  as  by  a  great  wind, 
and  he  judged  the  worlds,  and  none  were  cast  into  the  abyss. 

And  the  elements  were  driven  before  him,  the  waves  of 
water,  the  flames  of  fire,  the  unstable  air,  and  the  earth  ;  and 
he  judged  them,  and  cast  none  into  the  abyss. 

And  all  living  things  were  driven  before  him,  the  birds  of 
the  air,  the  beasts  of  tlie  fields,  the  fishes  of  the  sea,  all  worms 
and  creeping  things,  and  he  cast  none  into  the  abyss. 

And  all  mankind  came  before  the  throne  of  God  to  be 
judged  ;  and  one  man  was  found  worthy  of  being  cast  into  the 
abyss,  one  man  only  of  all  that  the  womb  of  Eartli  had  brought 
forth. 

And  God  looked  at  the  abyss  and  at  the  soul  before  him,  and 
God  spoke  :  I  shall  not  cast  even  you  into  the  abyss  lest  you 
be  lonely  there. 

II 

THERE  was  a  man  of  the  city  of  Ur  called  Shaman,  and  he 
went  out  into  the  wilderness  to  look  for  God,  and   he 
abode  there  for  twenty  years.    At  the  end  of  that  time  he  rose  up 
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and  looking  toward  the  sun  he  spake,  saying  :  I  have  not  found 
God  in  the  wilderness.  I  shall  betake  me  back  into  the  ways  of 
men,  and  the  city  of  Ur.     Perchance  God  dwelleth  there. 

And  having  taken  a  lodging  in  a  house  by  the  wall  he 
continued  to  seek  for  God,  and  he  found  him  not.  He  went 
unto  the  priests  of  Bel,  and  spake  unto  them  saying :  For 
twenty  years  I  have  dwelt  in  the  desert  seeking  God,  and  I  have 
not  found  him.  For  twenty  years  I  have  dwelt  in  the  ways  of 
men,  yet  though  I  sought  diligently  I  have  not  found  him. 
Where  is  the  God  ?     In  what  place  shall  I  seek  him  ? 

And  the  priests  of  Bel  were  confounded ;  but  they  re- 
membered- their  head-priest,  who  dwelt  apart  on  the  highest 
tower  looking  at  the  stars,  and  they  brought  Shaman  in  unto 
him,  and  spake,  saying  :  Here  is  one  who  has  sought  God 
through  the  world  and  has  not  found  him.  Tell  us,  we  pray 
thee,  where  he  is  to  be  found  ! 

And  the  old  priest  lifted  up  his  head,  and  spake  unto  Shaman 
saying;  When  you  have  found  God  by  what  signs  will  you 
know  him  ? 

And  Shaman  was  dumb. 


Ill 

WHEN  Anulallat  was  a  young  man,  his  mind  was  given 
up  wholly  to  wisdom,  and  as  he  considered  astrology 
the  finest  of  all  the  branches  of  science  he  became  a  servant  of 
the  priests  of  Bel,  and  abode  with  them.  For  many  years  he 
abode  with  them,  and  passed  through  all  the  orders  of  the 
hierarchy  until  he  became  head-priest,  and  he  had  all  the  know- 
ledge of  the  priests. 

And  being  come  to  the  age  of  eighty  years,  a  great  loneliness 
came  upon  him,  and  his  life  seemed  to  have  been  but  a  day,  or 
the  hour  of  a  day. 

"  It  is  not  knowledge  that  men  should  strive  after,  but  love," 
he  said.  *'  I  shall  go  down  into  the  city  and  find  a  woman  who 
will  love  me." 
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So  he  left  the  high  places  of  the  temple  and  went  down  into 
the  streets  of  the  city  ;  and  a  woman  passed  him,  a  young  woman, 
very  beautiful,  and  richly  attired  ;  and  her  feet  hastened  like  the 
feet  of  one  who  hasteneth  after  a  great  joy ;  and  he  laid  hands 
upon  her,  beseeching  her  that  she  would  teach  him  love. 

But  she  put  him  aside,  saying :  '*  What  have  the  old  to 
do  with  love  ?  I  am  looking  for  my  lover,  a  young  man  in  his 
first  strength.     Get  thee  away  ! " 

And  she  left  him  ;  her  feet  hastening  like  the  feet  of  one  who 
hasteneth  after  a  great  joy. 


/ 


I 
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CHARLES   BEADLE 

AX  AFRICAN  LOVE    SONG 

Image. 

AGAINST  the  green  sky  are  blue  cones, 
huddling,  like  pookoo  up  on  a  hill, 
From  the  restless  mutter  of  the  forest 
and  the  murmur  of  the  river. 

Statement. 
This  is  the  home  of  my  love, 
whose  beauties  are  sung  by  the  mosquitoes 
by  night 

and  danced  by  the  flies 
by  day. 

Song. 
{High  tenor  chant.) 
I  have  feasted  upon  venison  and  fish, 
yams  roasted  and  wild  orange  ! 
I  have  drunk  of  the  wine  of  the  palm, 
and  made  merry  to  the  sound  of  drums  upon  the  hill ! 

Chorus. 
[Bass,) 

Wei-waUi!  Ow ! 

Wei-walli!  Owl 

For  they  have  prepared  against  the  coming  of  my 

love 
a   bed   of  young   grass   from  the   softest   flanks   of 

the  river  ! 
While  I  have  anointed  my  body 
in  the  smoke  of  the  greenwood  fire  ! 

Wei-walH! Ow  ! 

Wei-walli!  Ow  ! 
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My  love  walks  like  unto  a  leopard  stalking  buck  ! 

And  her  belly  is  as  smooth  and  as  round 

as  yonder  river  rock ! 

Did  you  hear  that  monkey  chatter  ? 

Wei-walh!  Ow ! 

Wei-waUi!  Owl 

Her  legs  are  like  young  palm-trees  whispering  ! 
Her  thighs  are  as  soft  as  the  kernel  of  the  baobab  ! 
Supple  is  she  as  the  neck  of  a  young  giraffe  ! 
Did  you  hear  that  hippo  snort? 

Wei-walh! Ow  ! 

Wei-walh!  Ow! 

And  her  breasts  are  like  unto  small  ant-hills  ! 

Her  eyes  are  two  storm-veiled  moons, 

and  her  flesh  is  as  cool  and  as  smooth  as  a  banana 

frond  ! 
Did  you  hear  the  jealous  night-hawk  screech  ? 

Wei-walli! Ow  ! 

Wei-walh! Ow ! 

The   complexion  of  my  love   is  woven  from  forest 

shadows, 
And  her  teeth  were  stolen  from  a  baby  crocodile  I 
Did  you  hear  that  big  one  flop  ? 

Wei-walh! Ow  ! 

Wei-walh! Ow! 

Her  hair  is  crisp  like   unto  young  mealies  between 

the  teeth, 
and  her  nose  is  exquisitely  flattened  like  a  wild  plum  ! 
Did  you  hear  the  parrot  scream  ? 

Wei-walh!  Ow  ! 

Wer-walh! Ow ! 
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My  love  sits  beside  me  upon  the  bridal  couch  I 
Her  touch  is  like  a  green  grass  snake  ! 
Did  you  hear  the  welcome  of  the  frogs  ? 

Wei-waUi!  Ow ! 

Wei-walli! Ow ! 

Her  acrid  smell   is   more  pungent   than   the  green- 
wood smoke, 
and  far  sweeter  than  the  wild  honey  of  the  country 

of  the  M'Xosa ! 
Did  you  hear  the  cricket  shrilling? 

Wei-walli! Ow ! 

Wei-walli! Ow  ! 

Her  chines  are  as  firm  as  the  filled  bladder  of  a  kid, 
and  smoother  than  an  elephant's  tusk  ! 
Did  you  hear  the  hyena  swear  ? 

Wei-walli! Ow ! 

Wei-walli! Ow ! 

Her  love  song  blends  in  harmony 
with  a  jealous  lion's  roar  ! 

Wei-walli!  Ow  ! 

Wei-walli!  Ow  ! 

Her  clutch  is  like  an  orchid! 
Ehh  !  the  mosquitoes  bite  ! 

Wei-waUi! Ow ! 

Wei-walli!  Ow ! 

OW! 
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ROYSTON  DUNNACHIE   CAMPBELL 


GIGUE   MACABRE 


AS  the  dainty  moon  arose 
To  pirouette  on  nimble  toes, 
Columbine  and   Harlequin 


Met  upon  the  windy  sands : 
Laughed :  and  joining  slender  hands 
Trod  a  dance  of  grace  and  sin. 

• 

Merry  devils  in  the  dark 
Twitched  their  subtle  hands,  to  harp 
The  wizard  rays  of  moon  and  star. 

And  as  they  danced,  the  nimble  moon 
Followed :    and  the  crazy  tune 
Tinkled  on  the  winds  afar — 

Till  their  flesh  fell  limp  and  white: 
Mummy-dust  upon  the  night 
Curled  away  like  misty  breath, 

Fell  in  rags  from  hip  and  thigh, 
Rib  and  socket  creaked  awry 
In  that  merry  dance  of  death : 
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And  the  grass  they  trampled  there 
Stood  up  hke  a  dead  man's  hair, 
Twittered  like  a  swarm  of  gulls — 

As  they  leaped,  obscene  and  blind, 
And  the  voices  of  the  wind 
Fluted  in  their  hollow  skulls. 


BONGWI,  THE  BABOON 

GROWN  wrinkled  in  the  suns  of  noon 
And  mad  from  yearning  on  the  moon, 
With  empty  eyes  and  lifted  hands 
Our  ancient  father,  Bongwi,  stands 
Sharp-pencilled  on  the  moonlit  sky  : 
And  upward  sends  his  dismal  cry. 
Blending  with  eddies  of  the  air 
Vague  fragments  of  a  mumbled  prayer, 
That  shed  upon  the  plains  around 
Their  ghostly  sediment  of  sound. 

So,  wandering  from  wind  to  wind, 
His  gibbered  vesperals  come  to  find, 
Where  vast  ancestral  shadows  nod, 
The  drifting  dust  of  some  dead  god: 
And  mingle  there :  and  wake  again 
The  latent  impulse  of  that  brain : 
Revive  the  crumbled  limbs  :    and  sweep. 
From  faded  eyes  the  films  of  sleep. 
The  stars  curl   down  in   misty  rings  : 
Crown  him :    proclaim  him  King  of  kings, 
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Who  tears  the  slender  weft  of  sky 
Wherewith  to  gird  each  hairy   thigh, 
And  dances  on  the  hills,  and  climbs 
Up  tusked  peaks  of  ancient  times, 
Humping  his  mighty  back  to  tangle 
His  tail  around  the  moon  :    and  dangle 
A  pendulum  of  glory  there. 
Fulfilled  at  last  is  Bongwi's  prayer ! 

The  Sound  of  that  remembered  Voice 
Makes  all  the  solemn  hills  rejoice, 
And  the  stars  hail  with  eager  cry 
His  simian  twitch  of  ear  and  eye. 

But  who  shall  bear  these  tidings  shrill 
To  Bongwi,  dead  upon  the  hill  ? 
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WILFRED  ROWLAND  CHILDE 

THE   VISION  OF   THE    ENCHANTER: 
A  FANTASY 

AT  about  the  time  of  Candlemas  the  snowdrops,  like  small 
^^  pale  tapers,  rose  from  the  ground  and  illumined  with 
their  wistful  and  pregnant  innocence  the  lilac  mists  of  February- 
dawns.  The  aconite  was  a  baby  sun  with  its  frilled  bib  of  yellow 
rays :  it  swung  in  a  tiny  cradle  of  dew,  and  its  round  eye,  like 
a  miniature  Cyclops,  winked  at  the  melancholy  procession  of  the 
watery  Hours. 

Aqueous  and  glassy  indeed  were  the  hours,  great  pellucid 
bubbles  of  grey  light,  glimmering  with  a  mute  sublustrous  elo- 
quence, as  of  palaces  and  parliaments  pinnacled  under  the  sea. 
They  swung  in  the  day  like  monstrous  bells,  moaning  and  mildly- 
tinted,  across  which  the  infantine  rainbows  shed  their  occasional 
gleam.  The  cathedrals  of  the  Infinite  re-echoed  to  their  hollow 
toUing,  and  muffled  notes  escaped  at  times  as  they  swayed  slowly 
in  the  luminous  void.  Such  was  the  season  in  which  the  Sun, 
like  a  small  flower  or  intensely  white  six-rayed  star,  was  barely 
visible  beyond  and  between  the  peaked  towers  of  those  infinite 
cathedrals,  whom  mortals  call  '*  the  sky." 

But  the  Enchanter,  as  he  paced  in  his  scarlet  mantle  betwixt 
the  February  mists  and  the  sleeping  worlds  of  beasts  and  flowers, 
beheld  as  it  were  mighty  flames  rising  like  sworded  tongues  of 
intensest  fire  round  him  in  a  circle  on  all  sides,  from  the  horizon 
to  the  zenith,  intolerable  laminations,  flowers  of  the  infernal 
deluge  tamed  at  last  and  reduced  to  the  service  of  the  soul. 
Psyche,  he  perceived,  had  come  into  a  certain  inheritance,  and  he 
pondered  a  dream  which  had  visited  him  as  he  fell  asleep,  wearied 
with  his  toil  amid  pentagram  and  hexagram  and  alembic,  in  a 
room  that  teemed  with  volumes  whose  black  letter  concealed  the 
mysteries  of  the  Rosy  Cross. 
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He  had  seen  in  a  space  of  light  a  Child,  almost  a  Babe, 
whose  face,  the  colour  of  snowdrops,  bore  at  the  same  time  the 
look  of  an  extreme  wondering  innocence  and  that  of  an  ex- 
perience ageless  as  eternity.  It  resembled  the  Christ-Child  in  the 
ascetical  art  of  the  earliest  masters  of  Bruges  and  Cologne  ;  but 
it  seemed  as  if  it  were  also  bowed  down  by  the  weight  of  some 
enormous  and  but  half-comprehended  mystery.  This  human 
snowdrop,  in  which  spirituality  burned  like  a  taper — this  tiny 
and  mystical  monk  with  its  eggshell  brow,  delicate  and  majestic, 
and  its  brooding,  downcast  eyes— was  clothed  in  a  long  coat 
resembling  a  cope,  exceedingly  gorgeous,  richly  embroidered, 
and  woven  from  cloth  of  gold.  In  one  hand  it  held  a  slender 
sceptre,  graceful  and  liliated,  and  in  the  other  a  great  orb  blazing 
like  a  diamond  from  which  darted  at  times  rays  of  white  and 
coloured  fire. 

But  the  thing  upon  which  it  stood  was  almost  more  marvel- 
lous than  itself.  A  monstrous  serpent,  or  dragon,  wingless, 
glittering  with  the  colour  of  gold,  was  the  resting-place  of  the 
Child's  feet,  and  it  extended  its  mighty  head,  mild  and  terrible, 
crowned  with  a  ghttering  tiara,  and  the  sleepless  anguish  of  its 
adorable  eyes,  as  if  in  wilHng  abasement  before  the  sceptre  and 
the  orb  held  by  the  tiny  Babe.  And  the  Enchanter,  overwhelmed, 
heard  a  passionless  voice  saying  :  '*  This  is  that  almighty  Oceanus 
whose  waves  embrace  and  engirdle  the  whole  world :  and  this  is 
that  golden  Ladon  who,  in  the  Atlantic  garden,  guarding  the 
Tree  of  Life,  listens  to  the  voices  of  the  daughters  of  the 
Evening  Star." 
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ISLE   OF   OUR  LADY 

ENGLAND  my  heart,  Mother  of  ships  and  towers. 
Queen  of  that  old  dark  tavern  of  my  dreams, 
This  is  the  season  mild  of  wine-red  flowers, 
Soft  cowslip-scents  and  silver  sliding  streams. 

0  Lady  of  those  red  cities  by  the  sea, 
Vaned,  walled  and  gabled,  fane  upon  wise  fane 
Of  chanting  clerks,  whence  gilded  Argosy 

Set  out  to  plough  the  perilous,  endless  main. 

This  is  the  season  calm  of  far  blue  hills 
Beyond  the  brown ;  it  is  the  time  of  bells : 
My  musing  mind  with  scarlet  Seraphs  fills ; 

1  hear  the  sound  of  clamorous  caravels. 

I  adore  thy  hill-towns  washed  by  the  still  wind, 
Church  upon  church,  roof  over  gray  roof  piled  ; 
My  soul  becomes  thy  chapel,  where  I  find. 
Instead  of  altar,  a  violet-lidded  child  ! 
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JOHN  COURNOS 


THE   CONTEST 

t 

A  CURVED  white  ship  comes  not  more  white 
Out  of  darkness 
Than  you  came  out  of  your  wine-dark  robe. 

Your  wide  garment  fell  away  from  you  sweetly, 

Lay  about  you, 

A  heap  of  petals  clinging  yet  to  the  snow-white  stalk. 

When  my  eyes  beheld  you  so  tall,  so  white, 

Your  head  drooping, 

Flowerwise — a  flower  gently  frost-stricken, 

My  thoughts  of  kisses  ere  you  disrobed  paused 

Even  at  the  start, 

White  birds  winging  too  quickly  to  their  own  nest. 

For  my  eyes  beheld  you  a  white  statue. 

With  enchantment. 

My  firm  clear  eyes  held  back  the  lover's  heart. 

Then  the  restive  heart  rose  up  impetuous, 

A  stream  of  flame. 

Flooding  the  sculptor's  eyes  until  they  melted. 

A  lover's  kisses  fell  about  your  head  and  shoulders, 

Drops  of  rich  dew. 

And  a  drunken  sculptor's  hands  passed  over  you. 

A  delicate  gentle  flower,  you  quivered — shook, 

Your  dear  frail  head 

Rose  slowly  upward,  face  sweet  toward  the  sun. 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


I   HAVE  hoarded  up  memories 
As  other  men  hoard  money  and  corn, 
I  have  made  them  into  rubies  and  pearls 
For  the  crown  of  my  love. 
They  are  threads  in  the  patterns 
Of  the  rugs  in  my  house, 
Where  beauty  may  feel  the  repose 
Of  beautiful  things. 

They  are  strewn  across  the  years  of  my  life 
As  daffodils  across  the  spring  meadows, 
As  the  stars  across  the  night  skies. 

When  I  was  a  tiny  boy  of  three 
My  father  once  bought  me  some  sweets. 
How  good  were  the  sweets ! 
I  do  not  remember  my  father. 

When  I  grew  up  and  was  five, 

I  walked  in  the  streets  of  Kieff, 

The  town  I  was  born  in, 

With  my  brother,  a  schoolboy. 

He  was  in  regulation  grey,  with  silver  buttons. 

I  remember  the  grey  and  the  silver — 

I  do  not  remember  him. 

Two  years  went  by. 

One  morning,  when  I  woke  from  sleep, 

My  baby  brother  lay  dead — 

But  I  cried  for  my  tea. 

My  mother  led  me  by  the  hand 

To  show  me  that  he  was  dead. 

He  lay  there  in  his  small  cradle 
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So  yellow  and  waxen  and  still. 

I  was  seven  then, 

I  did  not  understand  ; 

As  I  turned  away — 

I  still  cried  for  my  tea. 

Later  I  was  nine, 

I  remember  I  played  in  the  woods ; 

The  sunlight  was  bright,. 

And  I  lay  on  my  back 

And  looked  into  the  blue. 

Then  suddenly — 

It  all  comes  back  to  me  now 

With  the  vividness  of  a  dream — 

Everything  became  black,         f 

Some  one's  hand  drew  a  black  curtain 

Across  the  sky ; 

The  wind  leapt 

As  from  ambush. 

I  remember  I  was  frightened, 

I  had  lost  my  way,  I  ran  on . . . 

There  was  a  rumble  of  thunder .  . . 

I  darted  across  a  glade. 

A  woman  ran  towards  me  ; 

Her  hair,  loose  in  the  wind, 

Fluttered  across  her  face. 

She  looked  mad. 

And  her  eyes  gleamed. 

She  was  as  some  distraught  Fury, 

Herself  hunted  and  pursued 

By  the  winds. 

Her  hair  now  darted  frantic  in  the  wind, 

Stood  out  erect 

Like  serpents  on  Medusa's  head, 

Reaching  out  to  sting; 

!Now  streamed  in  the  wind 
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Like  the  tops  of  the  maddened  trees. 
She  was  our  housemaid, 
She  was  afraid  of  storms  and  hghtnings. 
I  was  nine  then. 

I  remember  quieter  pictures. 

There  was  my  governess, 

A  delicate,  fragile  girl 

With  a  pale  ftice. 

Which  now  seems  like  a  phantom's.  • 

Behind  hei\  gentleness  there  was  fire. 

She  wished  to  blow  off  the  head 

Of  the  chief  of  police  of  our  town. 

She  is  dead,  poor  girl ; 

Her  lungs  rotted  in  the  dank  town  air. 

I  remember  her  angelic,  phantasmic  face 

As  a  thing  remembered  in  dream. 

And  so  all  life  passes  by 

In  memories,  pictures  and  dreams, 

Woven  into  a  decoration  by  Time's  fingers. 

Which  know  the  wonder  of  tragic  things. 

Bitter  experience  and  pain  become  sweet 

When  your  mistress  is  Art. 

A  gift  remembered  evokes  the  face  of  the  giver, 

A  face  hardly  seen  — saintly  perhaps. 

Life's  irony  is  in  that  memory  of  silver  and  grey, 

Because  no  man  knows  his  brother. 

I  seem  even  now  to  cry  for  my  tea 

When  men  are  dead  and  are  dying, 

Life  is  a  madwoman  run  amock  in  the  wind. 

Against  a  background  of  storm  and  cloud. 

Here  are  the  scene-shi'fters, 

Come  to  roll  up  the  dark  curtain. 

To  release  the  sun  from  its  place  in  the  wings. 
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Tragic  actress  once  more  becomes  housemaid. 

Or  is  life  a  sick,  pale-faced  sphinx, 

Whose  eyes  only  are  alive 

Fed  by  the  fire  of  her  iieart — 

The  governess  whom  I  remember 

As  the  fragrance  of  an  invisible  flower  ? 
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ERIC   C.   DICKINSON 


ABSENCE 

THE  nights  are  dead  without  you,  love, 
The  nights  are  cold  and  dead; 
They  lift  their  thin,  cold  faces  up, 
For  the  veins  are  oped  and  bled. 

Oh,  the  nights  are  cold,  and  the  moon  is  hid. 

Since  a  night  I  lived  with  you ; 
For  the  lips  of  that  night  were  warm  to  mine. 

And  the  moon — was  a  face  I  knew. 


FALSE  WAKING 

I  DREAMED  I  heard  the  hoofbeats  of  the  dawn 
Come  sounding  through  the  last  quiet  town  of  night ; 
I  turned  me  in  my  bed  to  catch  the  light 
Within  his  eyes  of  wonders  yet  unborn. 

But  then  I  woke,  and  found  the  dream  was  vain. 

The  wind  but  knocked  upon  the  leaded  pane; 

Night  was  a  hag  who  sold  me  to  dismay 

And  mewed  the  grey  steed  and  his  hoof-beats  far  away. 
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T.  W.  EARP 


TO   THE   MUSE 

OMY  queen,  O  royalty  fleshed, 
With  tawny  hair  and  blinding  eyes, 
I  bring  you  an  antelope  loyalty  meshed, 
A  fluttering,  timid  prize. 

And  though  he  was  wild,  till  hill,  till  hollow 
His  happy  fleetings  no  more  told, 

Now  beckon  or  call,  and  he  will  follow 
Your  robe  with  flowing  fold. 

Awkward,  indeed,  yet  he'll  try  doing 

With  spring  and  speed  for  you,  his  best, 

To  win  your  smile  with  his  shy  wooing. 
And  then  at  your  feet  rest. 


THE   FOESAKEN  SHEPHERD 

THOUGH  like  a  spear-shaft  was  her  carriagCj 
She  laughed  at  her  own  curious  mind, 
And,  stooping,  gave  herself  in  marriage, 
A  half-goddess  to  mankind. 

When  blossom  snowed  the  flelds  in  may-time 
She  filled  my  cottage  with  delight, 

A  lilied  wonder  in  the  daytime, 
A  white  glory  in  the  night. 

But  when  a  summer  evening  trembled 

With  longing  for  the  nightingale. 
When  closer  the  great  oaks  assembled. 

And  the  dark  crept  up  the  vale, 
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From  out  the  leafy  heart  of  quiet 

There  came  hallooing,  and  hounds'  bay, 

And  shrill  horns,  gathering  up  the  riot, 
Pealed  and  sped  our  dream  away. 

She  rose,  though  I  stretched  arms  to  hold  her; 

The  woman  faded,  the  nymph  came* 
Powerless,  I  saw  the  night  enfold  her, 

And  the  far-off  torches  flame. 


SUMMER 

THE  wasp's  bite  stabs  the  pear, 
The  sharp  scythe  hisses. 
Under  the  apples  there 
A  rogue  drops  kisses. 

Ripeness,  with  downy  cheeks 

Of  fruit  and  maiden, 
Sweet  ravishment  bespeaks 

For  treasure  laden. 

The  burnished  sunset  paints 

To-day's  to-morrow. 
This  teeming  gladness  faints 

And  wakes  in  sorrow; 

For  autumn  brings  red  fire 

Cruelly  to  cherish 
The  summer's  rapt  desire, 

Till  ardours  perish. 

Then  since  time  must  be  scold 

To  what  joy  lingers, 
The  precious  we  behold 

We  clasp  with  keeping  fingers. 
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,         JOHN   GOULD   FLETCHER 


FROM  BABEL'S  NIGHT 

THE  great  dark  cave  of  steel 
Where,  all  day  long,  feet  clattered  to  the  trains 
Is  almost  silent  now; 
All  but  the  last  train  of  the  night  has  gone. 

Upon  the  waiting  platform 

A  little  knot  of  people  sit  or  stand, 

Incurious,  unalert. 

Waiting  for  time  to  fall. 

A  lover  and  his  girl 

Look  in  each  othei  's  eyes ; 

Women  with  dancing-slippers  tap  the  stone, 

A  helpless  drunkard  in  a  corner  snores. 

A  weary  labourer  nods  upon  a  bench  ; 

A  girl  with  painted  lips 

Leers  sidewise  at  a  man  ; 

A  cat  walks  slowly  over  the  littered  floor. 

Here  are  the  av recks,  the  lost. 

Who  pass  out,  drugged  with  weariness, 

From  dark  illusion's  shrine 

To  suburbs  in  the  night. 

And  what  they  take  away 

From  Babel,  none  of  them  has  strength  to  tell. 

Their  eyes  are  filmed  with  sleep. 

Their  slackened  hands  grasp  nothingness. 
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THE   EAGLES 

A  BOVE  the  valley,  in  the  breathlessly  still  air,  hang  the 
Xjl  eagles.  Through  the  burning  heat,  they  wheel  and 
veer  endlessly. 

1  have  seen  the  sea-eagles,  old  as  time  itself;  the  grey, 
lustreless  eyes,  the  hooked  beaks,  the  angrily  quivering  feathers. 
I  have  watched  the  black  eagles  of  greed  hop  out,  like  harpies, 
from  the  hollow  of  the  rocks,  and  feast  horribly  upon  carrion. 
And  aloft  is  the  red  eagle  of  wrath  soaring ;  while,  on  his  dry 
rock,  the  weary  golden  eagle  guards  a  treasure  crumbled  away 
to  dust,  as  his  eyes  blink  at  the  advancing  sun. 

I  am  waiting  for  the  white  eagle,  with  his  wings  tipped  with 
fire,  to  arise,  in  a  night  of  wind  and  lightning,  out  of  the 
naked  plain,  and  to  sweep  above  black  forests,  where  over 
burnt-out  mountain  peaks  pours  the  pale  dawn. 


LONDON  NIGHTFALL 

I   SAW  the  shapes  that  stood  upon  the  clouds  : 
And  they  were  tiger-breasted,  shot  with  light, 
And  all  of  them,  lifting  long  trumpets  together, 
Blew  over  the  city,  for  the  night  to  come. 
Down  in  the  street,  we  floundered  in  the  mud ; 
Above,  in  endless  files,  gold  angels  came 
And  stood  upon  the  clouds,  and  blew  their  horns 
For  night. 

Like  a  wet  petal  crumpled. 

Twilight  fell  soddenly  on  the  weary  city  ; 

The  *buses  lurched  and  groaned, 

The  shops  put  up  their  doors. 

But  skywards,  far  aloft. 

The  angels,  vanishing,  waved  broad  phimes  of  gold, 

Summoning  spirits  from  a  thousand  hills 

To  pour  the  thick  night  out  upon  the  earth. 
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THE   BRIDGE 

EASIIiY   leaping,   a   single   arch    between   two 
banks  of  darkness, 
The  bridge  at  evening  goes  across  the  river ; 
Where  the  old  road,  descending  towards  the  willows, 
Glides  into  foliage  on  the  other  side : 
Gut  of  the  town  it  goes  and  seeks  the  hills. 
Upon  whose  summits,  travellers  find  the  sea ; 
Deep-bosomed  river  valleys  opening  outwards 
Into  the  sunset  stillness  of  the  ocean. 

This  bridge,  a  single  arch. 

Is  like  the  summit  of  a  human  life ; 

Behind  it,  doors  are  barred  ; 

Before  it  open  out  the  hills  ; 

And,  under  it,  grey  waters 

Glide  with  a  solemn  motion  ; 

Mirroring  banks  and  stars  of  autumn  twilight. 

Towards  the  sea  which  knows  all,  and  takes  all. 

Gne  on  his  bay  horse  passes  here  at  evening 

Scattering  roses ; 

Gne  on  his  horse  has  paused  now  at  the  summit, 

A  golden  wine-cup  held  within  his  hand  ; 

Gne  flings  with  sudden  gesture 

The  empty  cup  to  the  waters; 

Gne  has  passed  over 

Into  the  kingdom  of  shadows. 
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HENRY  J.   FELTON 


ON  H.  D. 

IN  her  book,  Sea-Garden,  you  will  find  nothing  political,  no 
arguments,  no  denunciations,  nothing  trivial  and  transient. 
Her  poetry  is  pure  emotion,  a  record  of  intense  spiritual  experi- 
ences, the  revelation  of  an  unique  personality.  There  is  nothing 
in  contemporary  English  and  French  poetry  which  can  be 
compared  with  it.  The  sincerity  of  her  utterance,  the  masterly 
use  of  language  give  an  air  of  immortality  to  her  chaste,  hieratic 
poetry.  As  Sturge  Moore  says,  H.  D.  is  the  grandest  among 
the  so-called  rebel  poets.  Her  adoration  of  the  earth,  her  sense 
of  mysterious  divinities  in  gardens,  in  woodlands,  by  the  sea- 
edge,  her  sharp  cries  of  ecstasy  or  despair  uttered  in  moments  of 
communion  with  beautiful  or  terrible  presences  which  we  dimly 
apprehend  but  which  she  sees  clearly  by  flashes — these  make  her 
poetry  essentially  and  significantly  religious.  Her  theme  is  not 
man  in  his  earthly  passions,  not  the  ordinary  appearances  of 
things,  but  man  in  his  emotional  relationship  to  the  mysteries  of 
the  universe.  She  does  indeed  strip  the  veil  of  familiarity  from 
common  things.  She  is  one  of  those  rare,  rather  primitive 
characters  who,  like  shepherds,  fishermen,  and  nomads,  have 
become  saturated  with  "  green  haunts  and  loneliness  "  so  that  the 
aspects  of  the  world  have  for  them  a  significance  which  is 
religious  in  its  intensity.  That  feeling,  more  subtle,  more 
intellectual,  is  the  basis  of  H.  D.'s  poetry. 

H.  D.  is  not  a  sort  of  Enghsh  Madame  de  Noailles.  She  is 
not  just  a  city-dweller  who  likes  to  gush  about  the  country ; 
still  less  is  she  a  "  nature-faker  "  or  a  '\faux  naif — her  poetry  is 
packed  with  thought,  her  economy  of  words  is  so  ruthless  that 
to  careless  or  indolent  readers  her  poems  are  obscure.     Tliey 


have  profound  meaning  for  those  who  will  read  them  intelli- 
gently. Her  poetry  is  not  the  perverse  and  rather  anaemic 
neurasthenia  of  a  writer  like  Renee  Vivien  ;  it  is  primitive,  not 
over-refined,  chaste,  not  exotic,  sincere,  not  an  affectation. 

"  For  this  beauty, 
beauty  without  strength, 
chokes  out  life. 
1  want  wind  to  break, 
scatter  these  pink  stalks, 
snap  off  their  spiced  heads, 
fling  them  about  with  dead  leaves — 
spread  the  paths  with  twigs, 
limbs  broken  off, 
trail  great  pine  branches, 
hurled  from  some  far  ^vood 
right  across  the  melon-patch, 
break  pear  and  quince — 
leave  half-trees,  torn,  twisted, 
but  showing  the  fight  w^as  valiant. 

O  to  blot  out  this  garden, 
to  forget,  to  find  a  new  beauty 
in  some  terrible 
wind-tortured  place." 

This  fierce  controlled  emotion  is  the  dominant  quality  in  H.  D.'s 
poetry.  Her  poetry  is  that  of  desolate  places  by  the  sea-edge,  of 
cliffs,  which  nourish  sparse  flowers  salt  with  the  spray  of  waves 
and  beaten  by  winds.  Her  country  is  this  austere  and  virile 
landscape,  which  has  however  one  or  two  sheltered  valleys,  rich 
with  woodland,  fruit-trees,  and  flowers.  She  knows  the  savage 
moods  of  the  sea,  '*  the  crust  left  by  the  sea  .  .  .  the  hurled  sand 
and  the  broken  shells,  the  words  of  sea-hawks  and  gulls  and  sea- 
birds  that  cry  discords,"  "  the  boulders  "  which  "  cut  and  wreck 
the  staggering  ships,"  *'  the  rollers  shot  with  blue  cut  under 
deeper   blue,"   "  the  splendor  of  a  ragged   coast,"   "  the  heavy 
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sea-mist "  which  "  stifles — a  curious^eril,"  the  winds  which  boom 
and  whistle  and  growl,  and  the  Atlantic  waves  : 

"  You  will  trail  across  the  rocks 
and  wash  them  with  your  salt, 
you  will  curl  between  sand-hills — 
you  will  thunder  along  the  cliiF — 
break — retreat — get  fresh  strength— 
gather  and  pour  weiglit  upon  the  beach." 

Yet  she  also  knows  the  opulence  of  summer  heat,  the  mys- 
terious significance  of  flowers :  she  knows  the  beauty  of  sea- 
roses  "  marred  and  with  stint  of  petals,  thin,  sparse  of  leaf,"  the 
sea-lily,  "  slashed  and  torn  but  doubly  rich,"  sea-poppies  "  amber 
husk  fluted  with  gold,  fruit  on  the  sand,"  and  "  the  sea-violet, 
fragile  as  agate."  She  knows  pine-hills  and  wood-grass,  "  oak 
and  scrub-oak  tangles,"  **  knotted  roots  and  acorns,  leaf-mould 
and  earth,  wood  and  wood-bank,"  *'  tufts  of  coarse  grass  in  the 
shorter  grass."  Hers  are  white-ash  and  rock-cistus,  myrtle, 
citron-lily  and  myrrh-hyacinths  and  violets.  She  knows  the 
pear-tree's  "  flower-tufts  thick  on  the  branch," 
"  fallen  hazel  nuts 

stripped  late  of  their  green  sheaths, 

grapes,  red-purple, 

their  berries 

dripping  with  wine." 

And  she  knows  the  parching  heat 

"  that  presses  up  and  blunts 

the  points  of  pears 

and  rounds  the  grapes," — 
the  mid-day  heat  when 

"  the  shrivelled  seeds 

are  spilt  on  the  path — 

the  grass  bends  with  dust, 

the  grape  slips 

under  its  crackled  leaf." 
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Are  these  poems  so  "  inhuman "  as  journah'sts  complain  ? 
They  are  rather  the  passionate  reveries  of  a  lonely  personality 
for  whom  nothing  exists  but  eternal  beauty.  It  is  said  that 
H.  D.  is  exclusively  Hellenic,  and  indeed  there  is  something 
Hellenic  in  her  disinterested  passion  for  ideal  loveliness,  but  to 
me  these  poems  have  often  the  wild  ring  of  Saxon  poetry : 

'*  Ofer  maera  gebland, 
On  lides  bosme  .  .  . 
On  duniges  mere 
Ofer  deopne  waeter." 

Or  the  song  of  the  "  w^ar-screamers  " : 

'*  Wiges  hremige 
laetan  him  behinden. 
Hra  Bryttinga, 
salowig  padan, 
thone  sweartan  hraefan 
hyrnet  nebban, 
and  thone  hasu-wadan  earn, 
aeftan  hit  aeses  brucan ; 
and  thaet  grege  deor, 
wulfon  wealde." 
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H.  D. 


SEA-HEROES 

CRASH   on  crash  of  the  sea, 
straining  to  wreck  men,  sea-boards,  continents, 
raging  against  the  world,  furious, 
stay  at  last,  for  against  your  fury 
and  your  mad  fight, 
the  line  of  heroes  stands,  godlike : 

Akroneos,  Oknolos,  Elatreus, 

helm-of-boat,  loosener-of-helm,  dweller-by-sea, 

Nauteus,  sea-man, 

Prumneos,  stern-of-ship, 

Agchialos,  sea-girt, 

Elatreus,  oar-shaft : 

lover-of-the-sea,  lover-of-the-sea-ebb, 

lover-  of-the  -  swift-sea, 

Ponteus,  Proreus,  Ooos : 

Anabesneos,  who  breaks  to  anger 

as  a  wave  to  froth : 

Amphiolos,  one  caught  between 

wave-shock  and  wave-shock : 

Eurualos,  broad  sea-wrack, 

like  Ares,  man's  death, 

and  Naubolidos,  best  in  shape, 

of  all  first  in  size  : 

Phaekous,  sea's  thunderbolt — 

ah,  crash  on  crash  of  great  names — 

man-tamer,  man's-help,  perfect  Laodamos  : 

and  last  the  sons  of  great  Alkinoos, 

Laodamos,  H alios,  and  god-like  Clytomeos. 
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Of  all  nations,  of  all  cities, 

of  all  continents, 

she  is  favoured  above  the  rest, 

for  she  gives  men  as  great  as  the  sea, 

to  battle  against  the  elements  and  evil : 

greater  even  than  the  sea, 

they  live  beyond  wrack  and  death  of  cities, 

and  each  god-like  name  spoken 

is  as  a  shrine  in  a  godless  place. 

But  to  name  you, 

we,  reverent,  are  breathless, 

weak  with  pain  and  old  loss, 

and  exile  and  despair — 

our  hearts  break  but  to  speak 

your  name,  Oknaleos — 

and  may  we  but  call  you  in  the  feverish  wrack 

of  our  storm-strewn  beach,  Eretmeos, 

our  hurt  is  quiet  and  our  hearts  tamed, 

as  the  sea  may  yet  be  tamed, 

and  we  vow  to  float  great  ships, 

named  for  each  hero, 

and  oar-blades,  cut  of  mountain-trees 

as  such  men  might  have  shaped  : 

Eretmeos,  and  the  sea  is  swept, 

baffled  by  the  lordly  shape, 

Akroneos  has  pines  for  his  ship's  keel; 

to  love,  to  mate  the  sea? 

Ah  there  is  Ponteos, 

the  very  deeps  roar, 

hailing  you  dear — 

they  clamour  to  Ponteos, 

and  to  Proeos 

leap,  swift  to  kiss,  to  curl,  to  creep, 

lover  to  mistress. 
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What  wave,  what  love,  what  foam, 

For  Ooos  who  moves  swift  as  the  sea  ? 

Ah  stay,  my  heart,  the  weight 

of  lovers,  of  loneliness 

drowns  me, 

alas  that  their  very  names 

so  press  to  break  my  heart 

with  heart-sick  weariness, 

what  would  they  be, 

the  very  gods, 

rearing  their  mighty  length 

beside  the  unharvested  sea  ? 
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WILFRID   WILSON  GIBSON 


NEIGHBOURS 

I 

HENRY  TURNBULL 

HE  planked  down  sixpence,  and  he  took  his  drink, 
Then  slowly  picked  the  change  up  from  the  zinc. 
And  in  his  breeches'  pocket  buttoned  tight 
Two  greasy  coppers  which  that  very  night 
Were  used  by  Betty  Cant,  whom  they  called  in 
To  lay  him  out,  when  she'd  tied  up  his  chin. 
To  keep  his  eyelids  shut:  and  so  he  lies 
With  tu'ppence  change  till  doomsday  on  his  eyes. 


II 
MATILDA  BURGIN 

I  wonder  what  she  thinks  of,  sitting  there 

Beside  the  fire  in  her  dead  husband's  chair — 

The  easy-chair  his  first  wife  brought — her  feet 

On  the  gay  beaded  hassock  that  his  neat 

Industrious  second  wife  w^ent  almost  blind 

To  finish  just  according  to  his  mind  ? 

But.  who  is  there  can  tell  what  that  old  wife 

Or  any  other  w^oman  thinks  of  life — 

Unless,  maybe,  the  parrot  at  her  side 

Her  husband  bought  the  day  his  third  wife  died? 
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Ill 

GEORGE  HOGARTH 

Nay,  none  for  me  to-day. 

What !     None  for  you  ? 
In  all  my  born  days,  George,  I  never  knew 
Your  gullet  to  refuse  a  drink  before. 

True,  true;  but  I'm  not  taking  any  more — 
Leastways,  not  more  than  six  pints  in  a  day. 
I'm  getting  on,  and  mayn't  have  long  to  stay ; 
And  as,  down  there,  there'll  be  no  drink  for  me, 
It's  best  to  break  the  habit  gradually. 


IV 

SAM  HOGARTH. 

He  sits — his  open  bible  on  his  knee, 

Nell,  his  old  whippet,  curled  up  at  his  feet — 

Muttering  at  whiles  and  nodding  drowsily 

Over  the  damped  slack  fire  that  dully  burns 

In  the  little  grate  :  then  shifting  in  his  seat 

He  lifts  the  book  with  shaky  hands,  his  head 

Wagging  with  eagerness,  and  fumbling  turns 

From  the  tenth  chapter  of  Genesis,  unread. 

To  the  well-thumbed  flyleaf  at  the  back,  to  pore 

With  spectacled  weak  reverent  eyes  once  more, 

Lest  it  escape  his  failing  memory. 

On  Nell's  proud  scrawl- recorded  pedigree. 
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ZADKINE 


Head  of  a  Boy  [Stoiie) 


E.  M.  OR.  DICKEY 


V 

SALLY  DAGLISH 

And  now,  it's  Samuel — ay,  he  married  me 
All  right  and  proper  at  the  registry: 
For  •Samuel's  always  been  a  moral  man 
Since  his  first  match  with  old  Salvation  Ann — 
Leastways,  my  orchard  'twas,  he  took  to  bride, 
That  came  to  me  when  old  Bill  Pencoat  died : 
For  Samuel  fancied  't  would  be  very  nice 
When  crops  were  sold  to  pocket  each  year  s  price 
But  he  was  reckoning  without  Sally  then, 
And  Sally's  always  been  upsides  with  men. 
So,  since  he  wedded  cherries,  1  take  care 
Early  and  late  that  Samuel's  out  to  scare 
The  rascal  birds — each  morning  out  of  bed 
By  hall-past  two  when  the  fruit  's  turning  red. 
He  takes  a  deal  of  prodding,  but  it's  well 
Worth  any  trouble  just  to  hear  the  bell. 
And  think  of  Samuel  snuffling  in  the  dews 
As  I  turn  over  for  another  snooze. 
He  knows  I'd  waken  from  the  soundest  sleep 
If  he  stopped  ringing  once ;  so  he  must  keep 
Jingling  and  jangling  till  his  wrists  fair  ache 
If  he  would  Ivdve  some  breakfast  when  I  wake. 
Yes,  I'll  miss  Samuel  when  he's  gone,  I  will. 
Though  he's  a  ninny-witted  fellow,  still 
I'm  getting  used  to  him  ;  and  when  he  lies 
Straiked  on  the  bed  with  pennies  on  his  eyes, 
There'll  be  a  chuckle  or  so  the  less  for  me 
When  next  years  cherries  ripen  on  the  tree. 
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DOUGLAS   GOLDRING 

POST-GEORGIAN  POET  IN   SEARCH  OP 

A   MASTER 

I   HAD  been  well  brought  up :  I  liked  the  best. 
My  prose  was  modelled  on  Rebecca  West, 
My  "  little  things  "  erstwhile  reflected  tone, 
My  brother  poets  claimed  me  as  their  own. 
In  those  blithe  days,  before  the  War  began — 
Ah  me,  I  was  a  safe  young  Georgian ! 

Now  all  is  chaos,  all  confusion. 
Bolshes  have  cast  E.  M.  from  his  high  throne : 
Wild  women  have  rushed  in,  and  savage  Yanks 
Blather  of  Booth  and  Heaven :  and  T.  S.  E. 
Uses  great  words  that  are  as  Greek  to  me. 
Tell  me  the  Truth,  and  ah,  forgo  these  pranks — 
Whom  must  I  imitate  ?     Who's  really  It  ? 
On  whose  embroidered  footstool  should  I  sit? 

There's  Podgrass  now — he  seems  a  coming  man ; 
Writes  unintelligible  stuff,  half  French,  half  Erse. 
He  told  me  Philomela  had  technique 
But  not  much  feeling;  Crashaw  knew  his  trade, 
But  Keats  had  no  idea  of  writing  verse .  . . 
The  thing  to  read  (he  said)  had  just  come  out, 
His  latest  work,  entitled  **  Bloody  Shout." 

And  then  there's  Father  Michael,  Seeker's  pal, 
Who's  left  dear  Sylvia  for  the  Clergy-house. 
Michael  lives  sumptuously :  silver,  old  oak, 
Incunabula,  the  Yellow  Book,  Madonnas,  Art ; 
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Excited  wobblings  on  the  brink  of  Rome; 

The  **  Inner  Life,"  birettas,  candles,  Mass ; 

Fun  with  Church  Times  and  Bishops ;  four  hair  shirts, 

And  Mr.  Percy  Dearmer's  Parson's  Book. 

He  talked  to  me  of  Antinomianism 

And  stirred  the  incense,  while  two  candles  burned. 

Then  read  aloud  his  works,  with  eye  upturned. 

(Somehow  I  felt  I'd  heard  it  all  before — 

When  I  was  "boat-boy,"  in  a  pinafore.) 

Are  Sitwells  really  safe?     Is  Iris  Tree 

A  certain  guide  to  higher  poesy  ? 

Can  NichoUs  be  relied  on,  for  a  lead ; 

Or  should  I  thump  it  with  Sassoon  and  Read  ? 

Or  would  it  not  be  vastly  better  fun 

To  write  of  Nymphs,  with  Richard  Aldington  ? 

Or  shall  I  train,  and  nervously  aspire 

To  join  with  Edward  Shanks  and  J.  C.  Squire 

—A  modest  "chorus"  in  a  well-paid  choir? 

I've  thought  of  middling  Murry  and  Sturge  Moore, 
I've  thought  of  Yeats  (I  thought  of  him  before). 
I've  toyed  with  Aldous  Huxley  and  Monro — 
I  don't  know  where  I  am,  or  where  to  go. 

Oh,  mighty  Mr.  Gosse  !     Unbend,  I  pray  ! 
Guide  one  poor  poet  who  has  lost  his  way  .  .  . 
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AUTUMN 


A  EOLIAN  winds  sighing  into  my  room 
jt\^     At  the  edge  of  the  city  from  the  tenuous  gloomi 
Haunted  with  autumn  leaves,  where  have  I  heard 
Your  thin,  immortal  voice  ?     O  bodiless  bird. 
Wingless,  unseeing,  with  your  ominous  songs 
Of  beauties  dead  and  of  undying  wrongs 
That  rise  at  night  and  walk  in  wildernesses 
Of  stale  and  senile  earth.     O  lost  caresses 
Of  gentle  hands  that  have  forgotten  me  ! 
Where  have  I  heard  that  voice  on  land  and  sea. 
On  heathered  hill  and  over  city  gables  ? 
I  have  heard  that  voice  in  the  forgotten  fables 
Of  my  reading  days,  and  murmuring  in  the  grass, 
Clean,  long,  and  coarse,  where  the  low  sandhills  pass 
From  cape  to  cape  along  the  silent  bay. 
It  is  the  spiritual  voice  of  yesterday. 


II 

ALL  day  long,  all  day  long 
^    A  warm  wind  blows,  a  west  wind  goes 
Around  the  gaunt,  square  house. 
Across  the  sky  grey  clouds  lie 
All  day  long,  all  day  long. 
The  wind  blows  free  in  the  autumn  tree 
Bared  of  leaves,  bared  of  leaves. 
Twilight  droops,  soon,  very  soon, 
On  the  November  afternoon. 
The  lost  wind  blows  under  the  eaves 
Singing  low  an  old  sad  song. 
The  wind  blows,  the  wind  goes, 
Sighing  and  singing,  low  and  high, 
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Down  from  the  low,  the  gray  sky, 

All  day  long. 

The  wind  shudders  against  the  panes 

Like  tattered  ribbons  in  a  high  gale, 

Shudders,  ceases,  moans,  complains. 

Flaps  and  clatters  like  a  sail 

Suddenly  luffed  in  a  gusty  nor'-wester 

When  grey  waves  spume  and  buffet  and  pester 

Sailors  on  equinoctial  mains. 

And  in  the  gloom  of  this  long  room 
The  shadows  clasp  each  chair  and  table 
Afraid  of  the  wind  that  whistles  round  the  gable. 


MEDITATION 

I  SAW  the  stars  against  the  summer  night 
Still  trembling  as  they  trembled  when  the  light 
First  fell  upon  them  from  the  further  world. 

I  could  not  bend  my  proud  humanity 

To  kneel  before  the  cold  immensity, 

I,  who  had  youth  and  love,  I,  who  could  know, — 

They,  flotsam  on  the  ethereal  ebb  and  flow, 

Dead  things  unmoved  by  immaterial  fire 

Of  hope  and  anguish  and  divine  desire. 

They  were  not  more  omnipotent  than  I ; 

They  could  not  see  and  dream  and  change  and  die. 

I  could  not  bow  before  infinity; 

The  silent  grandeur  could  not  conquer  me. 
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C.  B.  KITCHIN 


REQUIEM— JULY  17th,  1919 

THE  night  is  warm.     Faint  summer  rain  is  falling, 
And  to  the  Park,  like  coloured  beetles  crawling 
Come  in  huge  droves  the  worshippers  of  fire. 
For  them  the  sky  shall  wear  a  crown  of  flame 
And  livid  jewels  of  a  strange  desire. 
To  mock  the  laboured  aftermath  of  shame, 
And  bid  the  phosphorescent  snake  aspire 
To  scale  the  Godhead,  whence  the  curse  arose. 

Deep  on  all  sides  the  sacred  hunger  grows, 
With  craving  for  the  tawdry  ecstasy, 
Lust  of  the  eye,  the  smell  of  sacrifice, 
Reverberation  of  the  symphony. 
Wherein  the  voice  of  thunder  and  the  cries 
Of  devotees  shall  consecrate  the  hour. 

So  Moloch  too,  in  Carthage,  long  ago 
Found  ministers  to  give  the  living  dower 
Of  their  oblation ;   while  the  drums  beat  slow 
The  dirge  of  children  whom  the  brazen-lipped 
Kissed  and  caressed  with  hot  metallic  hands 
Whence  steaming  blood  upon  the  altar  dipped. 
Such  reverence  the  deity  demands. 

Long  is  the  silence  broken  by  the  rain 

And  expectation  murmured  in  the  dark. 

While  round  each  heart  yet  closer  coils  the  chain 

Of  agonised  foreboding,— till  a  spark 

Brings  ultimate  fulfilment,  and  the  old 


Brown  cardboard  corpses  show  the  hfe  within. 

Then  waxes  great  the  dragon  gleaming  gold, 

That  fabled  dragon,  called  the  Lucifer, 

And  seeks  once  more  to  stroke  the  Seraphin 

With  tongues  high-darted,  vivid  tongues  that  stir 

The  angels  from  their  dreams.     The  house  of  Heaven 

Suffers  a  second  chaos,  and  the  hordes 

Of  Hell  ride  through  the  air  with  burning  swords, 

Vaunting  the  fury  of  the  unforgiven. 

Not  now  for  you  these  banners  are  unfurled, 
Nor  weeps  the  moaning  snake  its  eyes  away 
In  coloured  rain  for  you.     The  veil  of  grey. 
The  smoky  veil  that  dims  the  shrieking  world, 
Is  dust  of  magic  stars, — a  coronal 
That  had  been  yours  to-night.     Alas,  the  gaze 
Of  man  is  idly  winged,  ephemeral 
And  sees  but  smoke,  that  mingles  with  fhe  haze 
Of  evening,  and  wanders  riverwards 
Across  deserted  streets  and  hidden  squares. 
While  the  uncherished  moon  alone  regards 
The  fleeting  symbol  of  unanswered  prayers. 
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GRANADILLA 

1CUT  myself  upon  the  thought  of  you 
And  yet  I  come  back  to  it  again  and  again, 
A  kind  of  fury  makes  me  want  to  draw  you  out 
From  the  dimness  of  the  present 
And  set  you  sharply  above  me  in  a  wheel  of  roses. 
Then,  going  obviously  to  inhale  their  fragrance, 
I  touch  the  blade  of  you  and  cling  upon  it, 
And  only  when  the  blood  runs  out  across  my  fingers 
Am  I  at  all  satisfied. 


OARREFOUR 

OYOU, 
Who  came  upon  me  once 
Stretched  under  apple-trees  just  after  bathing, 
Why  did  you  not  strangle  me  before  speaking 
Rather  than  fill  me  with  the  wild  white  honey  of  your 

words 
And  then  leave  me  to  the  mercy 
Of  the  forest  bees. 
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PAUL   SELVER 


TRIBUNAL 

WELL-CHOSEN  is  the  haunt  wherein  they  hold 
Their  addle-pated  hustings.     Is  this  not 
The  shrine  of  Godhead  Jobbery  !     1  yawn, 
Gazing  upon  the  chamfered  wainscot,  and 
The  ceihng,  that,  concave  and  cherubimed. 
Dangles  a  chandelier  above  the  throne 
Where  loll  our  camarilla. 

May  the  plagues 
That  goaded  Egypt  (and  surpassingly, 
The  lice,  the  blains,  the  locusts)  light  upon 
This  junto  of  attorneys,  hucksters,  skunks. 
Dressers  of  tripe,  drysalters,  hangers-on. 
Crapulous  numskulls,  bottle-snouted    hogs. 
And  doddering  poltroons. 

See  how  they  suck 
Their  stubby  meerschaums,  or  inflatedly 
Belch  blue  Virginian  rankness  forth.     They  lounge. 
And  nod  and  ape  acumen,  purse  their  lips. 
Rustle  with  papers,  browbeat,  snarl,  perpend, 
Dispense  not  righteousness,  but  with  it. 

I 
Hark  to  their  snuffling  clack,  and  marvel  how 
Yon  uppish  dandyprat  is  learning  not 
To  form  squad  on  the  left,  but  loiters  here 
Fumbling  with  vellum  ledgers,  and  prepares 
Targets  for  missiles  ;  or  aghast  I  stare 
Upon  the  midmost  dais  where  a  hunk 
Of  scurviness  is  sprawling,  Caliban 
In  spectacles,  grown  sleek  and  hoary  with 
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Faking  of  balance-sheets  and  contracts — he, 
Knavery's  altar-ministrant-in-chief, 
Mouths  out  his  liturgy  of  lies,  the  rest 
Intoning  their  antiphonies  thereto 
With  fitting  counterpoint. 

In  ffincy,  I 
Another  Paul  in  the  pra^torium. 
Frame  an  harangue,  thus  : — 

'  Sirs,  I  warrant,  ye 
Know  of  me  not,  nor  of  my  versicles, 
Nor  of  my  treatise  on  the  genitive 
In  Umbrian.     Ye  have  not  dipped  into 
The  prolegomena,  wherein  I  shew 
Zelena  Hora's  manuscript  is  false, 
Clumsily  ante-dated  .  .  .    Pardon,  Sirs, — 
I  tax  your  Worships'  tolerance.     Turn  we 
To  matters  touchincj  on  this  session. 

Know, 
I  am  not  parcel  of  a  self-formed  sect 
That  shrinks  from  shoe-leather  and  the  flesh  of  kine, 
Or  prates  of  Christ ;    and  therefore  ask  me  not 
How  I  should  quit  me  if, — aposiopesis 
Shall  veil  the  rest.     Nor  do  I  ward  off  dearth 
From  three  bed-ridden  aunts,  five  cousins,  and 
Two  palsied  grandams, — speak  not  then  of  doles 
And  stinted  halfpence.     Nor  do  I  chaffer  pants 
And  haggle  over  bird-seed    (for  the  which 
Ye  erst  gave  gracious  verdict  unto  one 
Who  likewise,  strangely,  something  is  akin 
To  yonder  puffy  quidnunc)  I  do  not 
Bake  bread  or  whittle  pellets  on  a  lathe, 
Neither  indite  among  the  scribes,  who  keep 
The  fiscal  archives  going.     Wherefore,  then, 
Brazenly  do  I  pester  this  august 
And  wise  assemblage  ? 

Sirs,  I'll  tell  ye,  I 
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Hold  not  of  great  account  my  carcase,  yet 

I  rate  its  worth  beyond  the  Hkes  of  you, 

Of  you  and  all  your  counterparts,  who  hold 

The  same  uncouth  assize  within  the  same 

Several  dens  of  thievishness  and  sloth, 

Where  monstrous  pygmies  up  and  down  the  land 

Perform  the  self-same  antics.     Ye  abet 

Those  Higher  Few,  like  to  the  scum  that  floats 

Above  the  hogwash  ;    leprous  peers  who  run 

Leprous  gazettes  ;   garotters,  pimps  en  gros^ 

Cambrian  lickspittles,  Yankee  chandlers,  dolts, 

Lackeys  and  liars,  in  whose  cancered  grasp 

The  country  festers.     These,  Sirs,  to  protect, 

My  body  is  too  precious.     What  think  ye  ? 

Ha,  speechless?' 

Pooh,  what  does  it  boot  a  man 
To  talk  Chaldee  to  porcupines  ?     A  truce 
To  sycophantic  animadversions.     So 
I'll  steal  from  hence  and  tarry  till  the  day 
When  in  a  faded  mustard  livery, 
Half-bravo  and  half-convict,  1  shall  march 
In  file,  incline,  and  lurch  about,  and  form 
Column  of  section  (this,  the  jargon  of 
Bramarbas);    I  shall  dally  with  a  blunderbuss, 
The  while  some  simian-visaged  corporal 
Bloodily  gibes  at  me  ... 

Sirs,  fare  ye  well  ! 
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THE    FAUN 

WOMEN  warmly  ripened  for  harvests  of  love,  their  limbs 
of  alabaster, 
Whose  carnal  seething  only  the  prowess  of  youth  can  slake : 
(Wherefore  the  potency  of  their  passion  1  master) 
Women   burdened   with   splendour   of  beauty, — these    for   my 
paramours  1  take. 

O  lips  whose  bloom  of  wanton  scarlet  more  richly  glimmers 
For  the  delicate  shadow  of  down.     O  flesh  with   supple  weft, 
O  nestling   rondures  and    breasts    as   fragrant   gourds    wherein 

rapture  simmers, 
O  marvel   of   bodies,    with    plying   of  love  grown  lissom   and 

deft. 

What  though  their  wombs  are  barren  ?     The  offspring  of  our 

espousals, 
Zeus-like,  I  quicken  amid  the  matrix  of  my  brain  ; 
And  in  the  tumultuous  nights  of  our  espousals. 
New  thoughts  are  begotten,  the  spirit  is  born  again. 


02 


L.   A.   STRONG 


DALLINGTON 

"/'^  OOD  morning,  old  mother," 
Vj    "  And  you,  sir,  good  day." 
^'  I'm  for  Dallington  bound  ; 

Will  you  show  me  the  way  ? " 

"  Will  I  point  you  the  way,  sir  ? 

Why  surely  I  will. 
That  is  Dallington  Church 

On  the  top  of  the  hill. 

^*The  venturesome  bodies. 

They  built  it  so  high 
As  if  they  were  minded 

To  put  out  God's  eye!" 

Little  folk  like  maggots 

Chmb  the  high  hill 
In  the  yellow  sunset 

To  work  God's  will. 


THE    MADWOMAN 

AS  well  within  her  billowed  skirts 
Like  a  great  ship  with  sails  unfurled, 
The  madwoman  goes  gallantly 
Upon  the  ridges  of  her  world. 
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With  eagle  nose  and  wisps  of  gray 
She  strides  upon  the  westward  hills, 

Swings  her  umbrella  joyously 

And  waves  it  to  the  waving  mills. 

Talking  and  chuckling  as  she  goes 

Indifferent  to  sun  or  rain, 
With  all  that  meiTy  company 

The  sinmne^  children  of  her  brain. 


MICHAELMAS    NIGHT 

MICHAELMAS  night, Michaelmas  night, 
And  a  dreaming  hour  and  still. 
The  fir-trees  stand  in  a  ragged  row 
On  the  slope  of  Dallington  Hill. 

Michaelmas  night  and  a  misty  night. 
And  a  cloud  is  across  the  moon, 
And  the  hillside  waiting  stiller  than  sleep 
For  the  thing  which  will  happen  soon. 

Silver  and  clear  the  midnight  chime 
Drops  from  the  soft  church  bell ; 
The  fir-trees  suddenly  shiver  and  sway 
And  break  their  year-old  spell. 

They  climb  the  hill  to  the  churchyard  high, 
And  enter  it  one  by  one. 
And  bow  three  times  to  the  Father  there, 
And  bow  three  times  to  the  Son, 
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NINA  HAMNETT 


ANDRE   DERAIN 


Nature  Morte 
{From  a  Painting) 


And  three  times  more  to  the  Holy  Ghost, 
Then  mutter  and  sigh  in  prayer. 
The  farmer's  wife  wakes  up  with  a  start 
And  sees  the  hillside  bare. 

*  *  #  # 

The  fir-trees  stand  in  a  ragged  row, 
Still  as  the  church  they  seem : 
And  the  farmer's  wife  has  looked  again 
And  thinks  she  has  dreamed  a  dream. 
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IRIS    TREE 


FACES 

I   HAVE  seen  faces  flagrantly  questioning, 
Silently  beckoning  for  fresher  words 
To  cloth  their  stammering  curiosity — 
Quizzical  faces  strung  in  a  row 
Or  flung  together  as  a  crowd  of  leaves 
Blown  by  the  hissing  "  why "  of  the  wind 
Against  some  hooded  listener — 
These  quaint  inquiring  faces  forming  rings 
As  though  among  their  midst  a  shrouded  truth 
Should  bare  its  naked  body  to  be  felt 
With  querying  hands,  and  kissed  with  tasting  lips — 
They  even  press  their  noses  to  my    windows, 
Grope  round  me,  swim  like  fishes  in  a  bowl — 
Their  hands  are  in  the  pockets  of  my  soul, 
Desire  and  poverty  are  in  their  thieving  .  .  . 
I  have  seen  interrogatory  profiles  that  remind  me 
Of  those  hooked  signs  we  use  for  questioning  .  .  . 
But  I  have  never  seen  a  quiet  face 
Sloped  downwards  to  the  hands  that  hold  simply 
Truth,  as  one  holds  a  flower. 
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ALDOUS    HUXLEY 

PERMUTATIONS  AMONG   THE 
NIGHTINGALES 

A  Play 

It  is  night  on  the  terrace  outside  the  Hotel  Cimarosa.      Part  of  the  garden 
fa<^ade  of  the  hotel  is  seen  at  the  bach  of  the  stage — a  bare  white  wall,  with 
three  French  windows  giving  on  to  balconies  about  ten  feet  from  the  ground, 
and  below  them,  leading  from  the  terrace  to  the  lounge,  a  double  door  of^ 
glass,  open  noxv,  through  which  a  yellow  radiance  streams  out  into  the  night. 
On  the  paved  terrace  stand  two  or  three  green  iron  tables  and  chairs.     To 
the  left  a  mass  of  dark  foliage,  ilex  and  cypress,  in  the  shadow  of  which 
more  tables  and  chairs  are  set.     At  the  back  to  the  left  a  strip  of  sky  is 
visible  between  the  corner  of  the  hotel  and  the  dark  trees,  blue  and  starry, 
for  it  is  a  marvellous  June  evening.     Behind  the  trees  the  ground  slopes 
steeply  down  and  down  to  an  old  city  in  the  valley  below,  of  whose  invisible 
presence  you  are  made  aware  by  the  sound  of  many  bells  wafted  up  from 
a  score  of  slender  towers  in  a  sweet  and  melancholy  discord  that  seems  to 
mourn  the  passing  of  each  successive  hour.      When  the  curtain  rises  the 
terrace  is  almost  deserted ;  the  hotel  dinner  is  not  yet  over.     A  single  guest. 
Count  Alberto  Tiretta,  is  discovered,  sitting  in  a  position  of  histrionic 
despair   at   one  of  the  little  green  tables,     A   waiter  stands  respectfully 
sympathetic  at   his  side.      Alberto  is  a  little  man   with  large   lustrous 
eyes   and  a    black    moustache,   about    twenty-five    years    of   age.      He 
has  the  pathetic  charm  of  an  Italian  street-boy  with  an  organ — almost  as 
pretty  and  sentimental  as  Murillo''s  little  beggars. 

Alberto  {making  a  florid  gesture  with  his  right  hand  and  with 
his  left  covering  his  eyes).  Whereupon,  Waiter  {he  is  reciting  a 
tale  of  woes),  she  slammed  the  door  in  my  face.  [He  brings  down 
his  gesticulating  right  hand  with  a  crash  on  to  the  table.) 

Waiter.     In  your  face,  Signore  ?     Impossible  ! 

Alberto.  Impossible,  but  a  fact.  Some  more  brandy,  please,- 
I  am  a  little  weary.  {The  Waiter  uncorks  the  bottle  he  has  been 
holding  under  his  arm  and  fills  Alberto's  glass.) 
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Waiter.  That  will  be  one  lira  twenty-five,  Signore. 
Alberto  {throwing  down  a  note),  *  Keep  the  change. 
Waiter  (bowing).     Thank  you,  Signore.     But  if  I  were  the 

Signore,  I  should  beat  her.     {He  holds  up  the  Cognac  bottle  and 

by  way  of  illustration  slaps  its  black  polished  flanks. ) 

Alberto.     Beat  her  ?     But  1  tell  you  I  am  in  love  with  her. 
Waiter.     All  the  more  reason  then,  Signore.     It  will  be  not 

only  a  stern  disciplinary  duty,  but  a  pleasure  as  well ;  oh,  I  assure 

you,  Signore,  a  pleasure. 

Alberto.      Enough,  enough.       You   sully  the   melancholy 

beauty  of  my  thoughts.     My  feelings  at  this  moment  are  of  an 

unheard-of  delicacy  and  purity.       Respect   them,    1   beg   you. 

Some  more  brandy,  please. 

Waiter   {pouring  out  the  brandy).      Delicacy,   purity  .  .   . 

Ah,  believe  me,  Signore  .  .  .  That  will  be  one  lira  twenty-five. 
Alberto     {throwing     down     another    note    with    the    same 

superbly  aristocratic  gesture).     Keep  the  change. 

Waiter.      Thank   you,    Signore.      But   as    I    was    saying, 

Signore :  delicacy,  purity  .  .  .  You  think  I  do  not  understand 

such  sentiments.     Alas,  Signore,  beneath  the  humblest  shirt-front 

there  beats  a  heart.     And  if  the  Signore's  sentiments  are  too 

much  for  him,  I  have  a  niece.     Eighteen  years  old,  and  what 

€yes,  what  forms  ! 

Alberto.     Stop,  stop.     Respect  my  feelings.  Waiter,  as  well 

^s  the  ears  of  the  young  lady  {he  points  towards  the  glass  doors). 

Remember  she  is  an  American.     ( The  Waiter  bows  and  goes  into 

the  hotel.) 

Sidney  Dolphin  and  Miss  Amy  Toomis  come  out  together  on  to  the  terrace. 
Miss  Amy  supports  a  well-shaped  head  on  one  of  the  most  graceful  necks 
that  ever  issued  from  Minneapolis.  The  eyes  are  dark,  limpid,  ingenuous  ; 
the  mouth  expresses  sensibility.  She  is  tiventy-two  and  the  heiress  of 
those  ill-gotten  Toomis  millions.  Sidney  Dolphin  has  a  romantic 
aristocratic  appearance.  The  tailoring  of  1 830  woidd  suit  him.  Balzac 
ivould  have  described  his  face  as  ''plein  de  po^sie.""  In  effect  he  does  happen 
to  be  a  poet.  Sis  ttvo  volumes  of  verse,  ''  Zoetrope "  and  "  Trembling 
Ears,''"'  have  been  recognised  by  intelligent  critics  as  remarkable.  How 
far  they  are  poetry  nobody,  least  of  all  Dolphin  himself,  is  certain.     They 
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may  he  merely  the  ingenmts  products  of  a  very  cultured  and  elaborate 
brain.  Mere  curiosities ;  who  knows  ?  His  age  is  txventy -seven. 
They  sit  down  at  one  of  the  little  iron  tables.  Alberto  they  do  not  see ;  the 
shadozv  of  the  trees  conceals  him.  For  his  part.,  he  is  too  much  absorbed  in 
savouring  his  own  despair  to  pay  any  attention  to  the  neivcomers.  There 
is  a  long^  uncomfortable  silence.  Dolphin  assumes  the  Thinker\s-  mask — 
the  bent  brow,  the  frown,  the  fnger  to  the  forehead.  Amy  regards  this 
romantic  gargoyle  with  some  astonishment.  Pleased  with  her  interest  in 
him,  Dolphin  racks  his  brains  to  think  of  some  way  of  exploiting  this 
curiosity  to  his  own  advantage  ;  but  he  is  too  shy  to  play  any  of  the  gambits 
which  his  ingenuity  suggests.  Amy  makes  a  social  effort  and  speaks,  in 
chanting  Middle  Western  tones. 

Amy.     It's  been  a  wonderful  day,  hasn't  it  ? 
Dolphin  {starting,  as  though  roused  from  prof oundest  thought^ 
,Yes,  yes,  it  has. 

Amy.     You  don't  often  get  it  fine  as  this  in  England,  I  guess. 
Dolphin.     Not  often. 
Amy.     Nor  do  we  over  at  home. 

Dolphin.  So  I  should  suppose.  {Silence.  A  spasm  of 
anguish  crosses  Dolphin  s  face ;  then  he  reassumes  the  old  Thinkej^'s 
mask.  Amy  looks  at  him  for  a  little  longer,  then,  unable  to  suppress 
her  growing  cuiHosity,  she  says  with  a  sudden  burst  of  childish 
confidence ;) 

Amy.  It  must  be  wonderful  to  be  able  to  think  as  hard  as 
you  do,  Mr.  Dolphin.     Or  are  you  sad  about  something  ? 

Dolphin  {looks  up,  smiles  and  blushes :  a  spell  has  been 
broken).  The  finger  at  the  temple.  Miss  Toomis,  is  not  the  barrel 
of  a  revolver. 

Amy.  That  means  you're  not  specially  sad  about  anything. 
Just  thinking. 

Dolphin.     Just  thinking. 
Amy.     What  about  ? 

Dolphin.     Oh,  just  life,  you  know,  life  and  letters. 
Amy.     Letters  ?     Do  you  mean  love  letters. 
Dolphin.     No,  no.     Letters  in  the  sense  of  literature;  letters 
as  opposed  to  life. 

Amy  (disappointed).     Oh,  literature.     They  used  to  teach  us 
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literature  at  school.     But  I   could  never  understand  Emerson. 
What  do  you  think  about  literature  for  ? 

Dolphin.  It  interests  me,  you  know.  I  read  it ;  I  even  try 
to  write  it. 

Amy  (vert)  much  excited).  What,  are  you  a  writer,  a  poet, 
Mr.  Dolphin  ? 

Dolphin.     Ahis,  it  is  only  too  true  ;  1  am. 

Amy.     But  what  do  you  write  ? 

Dolphin.    Verse  and  prose.  Miss  Toomis.  Just  verse  and  prose. 

Amy  (with  enthusiasm).  Isn't  that  interesting!  I've  never 
met  a  poet  before,  you  know. 

Dolphin.  Fortunate  being.  Why,  before  I  left  England  I 
attended  a  luncheon  of  the  Poetry  Union  at  which  no  less  than  a 
hundred  and  eighty-nine  poets  were  present.  The  sight  of  them 
made  me  decide  to  go  to  Italy. 

Amy.     Will  you  show  me  your  books  ? 

Dolphin.  Certainly  not,  Miss  Toomis.  That  would  ruin 
our  friendship.  I  am  insufferable  in  my  writings.  In  them  I 
give  vent  to  all  the  horrible  thoughts  and  impulses  which  I  am 
too  timid  to  express  or  put  into  practice  in  real  life.  Take  me  as 
you  find  me  here,  a  decent  specimen  of  a  man,  shy  but  able  to 
talk  intelligently  wlien  the  layers  of  ice  are  broken,  aimless, 
ineffective,  but  on  the  whole  quite  a  good  sort. 

Amy.  But  I  know  that  man  already,  Mr.  Dolphin.  I  want 
to  know  the  poet.     Tell  me  what  the  poet  is  like. 

Dolphin.  He  is  older,  Miss  Toomis,  than  the  rocks  on 
which  he  sits.  He  is  villainous.  He  is  .  .  .  but  there,  I  really 
must  stop.  It  was  you  who  set  me  going,  though.  Did  you  do 
it  on  purpose  ? 

Amy.     Do  what  on  purpose  ? 

Dolphin.  Make  me  talk  about  myself  If  you  want  to  get 
people  to  like  you,  you  must  always  lead  the  conversation  on  to 
the  subject  of  their  characters.  Nothing  pleases  them  so  much. 
They'll  talk  with  enthusiasm  for  hours  and  go  away  saying  that 
you're  the  most  charming,  cleverest  person  they've  ever  met. 
But  of  course  you  knew  that  already.     You're  Machiavellian. 
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Amy.  Machiavellian  ?  You're  the  first  person  that's  ever  said 
that.  I  always  thought  I  was  very  simple  and  straightforward. 
People  say  about  me  that  .  .  .  Ah,  now  Fvi  talking  about 
myself.  That  was  unscrupulous  of  you.  But  you  shouldn't  have 
told  me  about  the  trick,  if  you  wanted  it  to  succeed. 

Dolphin.  Yes.  It  was  silly  of  me.  If  I  hadn't,  you'd 
have  gone  on  talking  about  yourself  and  thought  me  the  nicest 
man  in  the  world. 

Amy.  I  want  to  hear  about  your  poetry.  Are  you  waiting 
any  now  ? 

Dolphin.  I  have  composed  the  first  line  of  a  magnificent 
epic.     But  I  can't  get  any  further. 

Amy.     How  does  it  go  ? 

Dolphin.  Like  this  {he  clears  his  thi^oat).  "  Casbeen  has 
been,  and  Moghreb  is  no  more."  Ah,  the  transience  of  all 
sublunary  things  !     But  inspiration  has  stopped  short  there. 

Amy.     What  exactly  does  it  mean  ? 

Dolphin.  Ah,  there  you're  asking  too  much,  Miss  Toomis. 
Waiter,  some  coffee  for  two. 

Waiter  {who  is  standing  in  the  door  of  the  lounge).  Si, 
Signore.  Will  the  lady  and  gentleman  take  it  here,  or  in  the 
gardens,  perhaps  ? 

Dolphin.  A  good  suggestion.  Why  shouldn't  the  lady 
and  gentleman  take  it  in  the  garden  ? 

Amy.     Why  not  ? 

Dolphin.  By  the  fountain,  then.  Waiter.  We  can  talk 
about  ourselves  there  to  the  tune  of  falling  waters. 

Amy.  And  you  shall  recite  your  poetry,  Mr.  Dolphin.  I 
just  love  poetry.  Do  you  know  Mrs.  Wilcox's  Poems  of 
Passion  ?  ( They  go  out  to  the  left.  A  nightingale  utters  two  or 
three  phrases  of  song  and  from  far  down  the  bells  of  the  city  jangle 
the  three-quarters  and  die  slowly  away  into  the  silence  out  of 
which  they  rose  and  came  together. ) 

(LucREziA  Gratporal  has  come  out  of  the  hotel  just  in  time  to  overhear 
Miss  Toomis' s  last  remark,  just  in  time  to  see  her  ivalk  slowly  away  with  a 
hand  on  Sidney   Dolphin's   arm.      Lucrezia    has  a  jine  thoroughbred 
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appearance^  an  aquiline  nose,  a  finely  curved  sensual  mouthy  a  superb  white 
br'ow,  a  quivering  nostril.  She  is  the  last  of  a  family  whose  name  is  as 
illustrioits  in  Venetian  annals  as  that  of  Foscarni,  Tiepolo  or  Tron.  She 
stamps  a  preposterously  high-heeled  foot  and  tosses  her  head.) 

LucREZiA.  Passion  !  Passion,  indeed  !  An  American ! 
{She  starts  to  run  after  the  retreating  couple,  when  Alberto,  who 
has  been  sitting  with  his  head  between  his  hands,  looks  up  and 
catches  sight  of  the  7iewcomer,) 

Alberto.     Lucrezia  ! 

LucREZiA  (starts,  for  in  the  shade  beneath  the  trees  she  had 
not  seen  him).  Oh  !  You  gave  me  such  a  fright,  Alberto.  I'm 
in  a  hurry  now.     Later  on,  if  you  .  .  . 

Alberto  (in  a  desperate  voice  that  breaks  into  a  sob). 
Lucrezia  !     You  must  come  and  talk  to  me.     You  must. 

Lucrezia.     But  I  tell  you  I  can't  now,  Alberto.     T^ater  on. 

Alberto  {the  tears  streaming  down  his  cheeks).  Now,  now, 
now  !     You  must  come  now.     I  am  lost  if  you  don't. 

Lucrezia  {looking  indecisively  first  at  Alberto  and  then 
along  the  path  down  which  Amy  and  Sidney  Dolphin  have 
disappeared).     But  supposing  I  am  lost  if  I  do  come  ? 

Alberto.  But  you  couldn't  be  as  much  lost  as  I  am.  Ah, 
you  don't  know  what  it  is  to  suffer.  Nur  wer  die  sehnsucht 
kennt  weiss  wass  ich  leide.  Oh,  Lucrezia  .  .  .  {He  sobs  unre- 
strainedly. ) 

Lucrezia  (goes  over  to  where  Alberto  is  sitting.  She  pats 
his  shoulder  and  his  bowed  head  of  black  curly  hair).  There, 
there,  my  little  Bertino.  Tell  me  what  it  is.  You  mustn't  cry. 
There,  there. 

Alberto  {drying  his  eyes  and  rubbing  his  head,  like  a  cat, 
avid  of  caresses,  against  her  hand).  How  can  I  thank  you 
enough,  Lucrezia  ?     You  are  like  a  mother  to  me. 

Lucrezia.     I  know.     That's  just  what's  so  dangerous. 

Alberto  {lets  his  head  fall  upon  her  bosom).  I  come  to  you 
for  comfort,  like  a  tired  child,  Lucrezia. 

Lucrezia.    Poor  darling  !    {She  strokes  his  hair,  twines  its  thick 
black  tendrils  round  her  fingers.     Alberto  is  abjectly  pathetic.) 
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Alberto  {xmth  closed  eyes  and  a  seraphic  smile).  Ah,  the 
suavity,  the  beauty  of  this  maternal  instinct ! 

LucREziA  {with  a  sudden  access  of  energy  and  passion).  The 
disgustingness  of  it,  you  mean.  {She  pushes  him  from,  her.  His 
head  wobbles  once,  as  thongh  it  were  inanimate,  before  he 
straightens  into  life.)  The  maternal  instinct.  Ugh!  It's  been 
the  undoing  of  too  many  women.  You  men  come  with  your 
sentimental  babyishness  and  exploit  it  for  your  own  lusts.  Be  a 
man,  Bertino.     Be  a  woman,  I  mean,  if  you  can. 

Alberto  (looking  up  at  her  with  eyes  full  of  dog-like,  dumb 
reproach).  Lucrezia  !  You,  too  ?  Is  there  nobody  who  cares 
for  me  ?  This  is  the  unkindest  cut  of  all.  I  may  as  well  die. 
{He  relapses  into  tears.) 

Lucrezia  {who  has  started  to  go,  turns  back,  irresolute). 
Now  don't  cry,  Bertino.  Can't  you  behave  like  a  reasonable 
being  ?     {She  makes  as  though  to  go  again.) 

Alberto  {through  his  sobs).  You  too,  Lucrezia  !  Oh,  I 
can't  bear  it,  I  can't  bear  it. 

Lucrezia  {turning  back  desperately).  But  what  do  you 
want  me  to  do  ?     Why  should  you  expect  vie  to  hold  your  hand  ? 

Alberto.  I  thought  better  of  you,  Lucrezia.  Let  me  go. 
There  is  nothing  left  for  me  now  but  death.  {He  rises  to  his  feet, 
takes  a  step  or  two,  and  then  collapses  into  another  chair,  nnable 
to  move.) 

Lucrezia  {torn  between  anger  and  remorse^.  Now  do 
behave  yourself  sensibly,  Bertino.  There,  there  .  .  .  you  mustn't 
cry.  I'm  sorry  if  I've  hurt  you.  {Looking  towards  the  left  along 
the  path  taken  by  Amy  and  Dolphin.)  Oh,  damnation  !  {She 
stamps  her  foot.)  Here,  Bertino,  do  pull  yourself  together.  {She 
raises  him  up.)  There,  now  you  must  stop  crying.  {But  as  soon 
as  she  lets  go  of  him  his  head  falls  back  on  to  the  iron  table  with  an 
unpleasant,  meaty  bump.  That  bump  is  too  much  for  Lucrezia. 
She  bends  over  him,  strokes  his  head,  even  kisses  the  lustrous  curls.) 
Oh,  forgive  me,  forgive  me  !  I  have  been  a  beast.  But  tell  me 
first,  what's  the  matter,  Bertino  ?  What  is  it,  my  poor  darling  ? 
Tell  me. 
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Alberto.     Nobody  loves  me. 

LucREziA.     But  we're  all  devoted  to  you,  Bertino  mio. 

Alberto.     She  isn't.     To-day  she  shut  the  door  in  my  face. 

LucREziA.  She  ?  You  mean  the  Frenchwoman,  the  one 
you  told  me  about  ?     I^ouise,  wasn't  she  ? 

ALBERTo.gYes,  the  one  with  tlie  golden  hair. 

LucREZiA.  And  the  white  legs.  I  remember  :  you  saw  her 
bathing. 

Alberto  (lays  his  hand  on  his  heart).  Ah,  don't  remind  me 
of  it.     [His  face  twitches  convulsive! y.) 

LucREZiA.    And  now  she's  gone  and  shut  the  door  in  your  face. 

Alberto.     In  my  face,  Lucrezia. 

LuciiEZLv.     Poor  darling  ! 

Alberto.  For  me  there  is  nothing  now  but  the  outer 
darkness. 

Lucrezia.     Is  the  door  shut  for  ever,  then  ? 

Alberto.     Definitively,  for  ever. 

I^ucREZiA.  But  have  you  tried  knocking  ?  Perhaps,  after 
all,  it  might  be  opened  again,  if  only  a  crack. 

Ai>berto.  What,  bruise  my  hands  against  the  granite  of  her 
heart  ? 

Lucrezia.  Don't  be  too  poetical,  Bertino  mio.  Why  not 
try  again  in  any  case. 

Alberto.     You  give  me  courage. 

l^ucREziA.     There's  no  harm  in  trying,  you  know. 

Alberto.  Courage  to  live,  to  conquer.  [He  beats  his 
breast.)  I  am  a  man  again,  thanks  to  you,  Lucrezia,  my 
inspirer,  my  Muse,  my  Egeria.  How  can  I  be  sufficiently 
grateful.  [He  kisses  her.)  I  am  the  child  of  your  spirit.  {He 
kisses  her  again. ) 

Lucrezia.  Enough,  enough.  I  am  not  ambitious  to  be  a 
mother,  yet  awhile.  Quickly  now,  Bertino,  I  know  you  will 
succeed. 

Alberto  ( cramviing  his  hat  down  on  his  head  and  knocking 
with  his  walking-stick  on  the  ground).  Succeed  or  die,  Lucrezia. 
{He  goes  out  with  a  loud  and  martial  stamp.) 
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LucREZiA  {to  the  waiter  who  is  passing  across  the  stage  with  a 
coffee-pot  and  cups  on  a  tray).  Have  you  seen  the  Signorina 
Toomis,  Giuseppe  ? 

Waiter.  The  Signorina  is  down  in  the  garden.  So  is  the 
Signore  Dolphin.  By  the  fountain,  Signorina.  This  is  the 
Signore's  coffee. 

LucKEZiA.     Have  you  a  mother,  Giuseppe  ? 

Waiter.     Unfortunately,  Signorina. 

LucREZiA.    Unfortunately  ?    Does  she  treat  you  badly,  then  ? 

Waiter.     Like  a  dog,  Signorina. 

LucREZiA.  Ah,  I  should  like  to  see  your  mother.  I  should 
like  to  ask  her  to  give  me  some  hints  on  how  to  bring  up 
children. 

Waiter.  But  surely,  Signorina,  you  are  not  expecting,  you 
— ah  .  .  . 

LucREziA.  Only  figuratively,  Giuseppe.  My  children  are 
spiritual  children. 

Waiter.  Precisely,  precisely  !  My  mother,  alas  !  is  not  a 
spiritual  relation.     Nor  is  my  fiancee. 

LucREZiA.     I  didn't  know^  you  were  engaged. 

Waiter.  To  an  angel  of  perdition.  Believe  me,  Signorina, 
I  go  to  my  destruction  in  that  woman — go  with  open  eyes. 
There  is  no  escape.  She  is  what  is  called  in  the  Holy  Bible 
{crosses  himself)  a  Fisher  of  Men. 

LucREZiA.     You  have  remarkable  connections,  Giuseppe. 

Waiter.  I  am  honoured  by  your  words,  Signorina.  But 
the  coffee  becomes  cold.     {He  hurries  out  to  the  left,) 

LucREZiA.  In  the  garden  !  By  the  fountain  !  And  there's 
the  nightingale  beginning  to  sing  in  earnest !  Good  heavens ! 
what  may  not  already  have  happened  ?  {She  runs  out  after  the 
waiter.) 

{Two  persons  emerge  from  the  hotels  the  Vicomte  Paul  de  Barbazange  and  the 
Baroness  Koch  de  Worms.  Paul  de  Barbazange  is  a  young  man — 
twenty-six  perhaps — of  exquisite  grace.  Five  foot  ten,  well  built,  dark 
hair,  sleek  as  marble,  the  most  rejined  aristocratic  features,  and  a  monocle. 
Simone  de  Worms  is  forty,  a  ripe  Semitic  beauty.     Five  years  more  and 
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the  hicrsting  point  of  over-ripeness  loill  have  been  reached.  But  noWy 
thanks  to  massage,  powerful  corsets,  skin  foods  and  powder,  she  is  still  a 
beauty — a  beauty  of  the  type  Italians  admire,  cushioned,  steatopygous. 
Paul,  zvho  has  a  faultless  taste  in  bi'ic-a-brac  and  women,  and  is  by  instinct 
and  upbringing  an  ardent  anti-Semite,  finds  her  infinitely  repiilsive.  The 
Baronne  enters  with  a  loud  shrill  giggle.  She  gives  Paul  a  slap  ivith  her 
green  feather  fan.) 

SiMONE.  O  you  naughty  boy !  Quelle  histoire !  Mon 
dieu  !     How  dare  you  tell  me  such  a  story. 

Paul.  For  you,  Baronne,  I  would  risk  anything — even  your 
displeasure. 

SiMONE.  Charming  boy  !  But  stories  of  that  kind  .  .  .  And 
you  look  so  innocent,  too  !     Do  you  know  many  more  like  it  ? 

Paul  {suddenly  grave).  Not  of  that  description.  But  I  will 
tell  you  a  story  of  another  kind,  a  true  story,  a  tragic  story. 

SiMONE.  Did  I  ever  tell  you  how  I  saw  a  woman  run  over 
by  a  train  ?  Cut  to  pieces,  literally,  to  pieces.  So  disagreeable. 
I'll  tell  you  later.     But  now,  what  about  your  story  ? 

Paul.     Oh,  it's  nothing,  nothing. 

SiMONE.     But  you  promised  to  tell  it  me. 

Paul.  It's  only  a  commonplace  anecdote.  A  young  man, 
poor  but  noble,  with  a  name  and  a  position  to  keep  up.  A  few 
youthful  follies,  a  mountain  of  debts  and  no  way  out  except  the 
revolver.  This  is  all  dull  and  obvious  enough.  But  now  follows 
the  interesting  part  of  the  story.  He  is  about  to  take  that  way 
out,  when  he  meets  the  woman  of  his  dreams,  the  goddess,  the 
angel,  the  ideal.  He  loves,  and  he  must  die  without  a  word. 
{He  turns  his  face  away  from  the  Baronne,  as  though  his 
emotion  were   too  much  for  him,  which  indeed  it  is,) 

SiMONE.     Vicomte — Paul — this  young  man  is  you  ? 

Paul  {solemnly).     He  is. 

SiMONE.     And  the  woman  ? 

Paul.     Oh,  I  can't,  I  mayn't  tell  you. 

SiMONE.     The  woman  !     Tell  me,  Paul. 

Paul  (turning  towards  her  and  falling  on  his  knees).  The 
woman,  Simone,  is  you.     Ah,  but  I  had  no  right  to  say  it. 
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SiMONE  (quivering  with  emotion).  My  Paul !  {She  clasps 
his  head  to  her  bosom,  A  giimace  of  disgust  co7ito?±s  PauVs 
classical  feat U7^es.  He  endures  Simone's  caresses  with  a  stoicccl 
patience.)  But  what  is  this  about  a  revolver  ?  That  is  only  a 
joke,  Paul,  isn't  it  ?     Say  it  isn't  true. 

Paul.  Alas,  Simone,  too  true.  [He  taps  his  coat  pocket.) 
1'here  it  lies.  To-morrow  I  have  a  hundred  and  seventy  thousand 
francs  to  pay,  or  be  dishonoured.  I  cannot  pay  the  sum.  A 
Barbazange  does  not  survive  dishonour.  My  ancestors  were 
crusaders,  preux  chevahers  to  a  man.  Their  code  is  mine. 
Dishonour  for  me  is  worse  than  death. 

Simone.  Mon  dieu,  Paul,  how  noble  you  are !  {She  lays  her 
hands  on  his  shoulder,  leans  back  and  sin^veys  him  at  arms  length, 
a  look  of  pride  and  anxious  happiness  on  her  face.) 

Paul  {dropping  his  eyes  modestly).  Not  at  all.  I  was  born 
noble,  and  noblesse  oblige,  as  we  say  in  our  family.  Farewell, 
Simone,  I  love  you — and  I  must  die.  My  last  thought  will  be  of 
you.  {He  kisses  her  hand,  rises  to  his  feet  and  makes  as  though 
to  go.) 

SiMOXE  [clutching  him  by  the  arm).  No,  Paul,  no.  You 
must  not,  shall  not  do  anything  rash.  A  hundred  and  seventy 
thousand  francs,  did  you  say  ?  It  is  paltry.  Is  there  no  one  who 
could  lend  or  give  you  the  money  ? 

Paul.     Not  a  soul.     Farewell,  Simone. 

Simone.  Stay,  Paul.  I  hardly  dare  to  ask  it  of  you— you 
with  such  lofty  ideas  of  honour — but  would  you  .  .  .  from  me  ? 

Paul.  Take  money  from  a  woman  ?  Ah,  Simone,  tempt 
me  no  more.     I  might  do  an  ignoble  act. 

Simone.  But  from  me,  Paul,  from  me.  I  am  not  in  your 
eyes  a  woman  like  any  other  woman,  am  I  ? 

Paul  It  is  true  that  my  ancestors,  the  crusaders,  the  preux 
chevaliers,  might  in  all  honour  receive  gifts  from  the  ladies  of 
their  choice — chargers,  swords,  armour,  or  tenderer  mementoes, 
such  as  gloves  or  garters.  But  money — no ;  who  ever  heard  of 
their  taking  money  ? 

Simone.     But  what  would  be  the  use  of  my  giving  you  swords 
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and  horses  ?  You  could  never  use  them,  Consider,  my  knight, 
my  noble  Sir  Paul,  in  these  days  the  contests  of  chivalry  have 
assumed  a  different  form  ;  the  weapons  and  the  armour  have 
changed.  Your  sword  must  be  of  gold  and  paper  ;  your  breast- 
plate of  hard  cash  ;  your  charger  of  gilt-edged  securities.  I  offer 
you  the  shining  panoply  of  the  modern  crusader.  Will  you 
accept  it  ?  „ 

Paul.  You  are  eloquent,  Simone.  You  could  win  over  the 
devil  himself  with  that  angelic  voice  of  yours.  But  it  cannot  be. 
Money  is  always  money.  The  code  is  clear.  I  cannot  accept 
your  offer.  Here  is  the  way  out.  {He  takes  an  automatic 
pistol  out  of  his  pocket.)  Thank  you,  Simone,  and  good-bye. 
How  wonderful  is  the  love  of  a  pure  woman. 

Simone.  Paul,  Paul,  give  that  to  me  !  {She  snatches  the 
pistol  from  his  hand.)  If  anything  were  to  happen  to  you,  Paul, 
I  should  kill  myself  with  this.  You  must  live,  you  must  consent 
to  accept  the  money.  You  mustn't  let  your  honour  make  a 
martyr  of  you. 

Paul  {brushing  a  tear  from  his  eyes).  No,  I  can't  .  .  .  Give 
me  that  pistol,  I  beg  you. 

Simone.     For  my  sake,  Paul. 

Paul.  Oh,  you  make  it  impossible  for  me  to  act  as  the 
voices  of  dead  ancestors  tell  me  I  should  .  .  .  For  your  sake^ 
then,  Simone,  I  consent  to  live.  For  your  sake  1  dare  to  accept 
the  gift  you  offer. 

Simone  (kissing  his  hand  in  an  outhui^st  of  gratitude).  Thank 
you,  thank  you,  Paul.     How  happy  1  am  ! 

Paul.     I,  too,  light  of  my  life. 

Simone.  My  month's  allowance  arrived  to-day.  I  have  the 
cheque  here.  {She  takes  it  out  of  her  corsage.)  Two  hundred 
thousand  francs.  It's  signed  already.  You  can  get  it  cashed  as 
soon  as  the  banks  open  to-morrow. 

Paul  {moved  by  an  outburst  of  genuine  emotion  kisses 
indiscriminately  the  cheque,  the  Baronne,  his  own  hands.)  My 
angel,  you  have  saved  me.  How  can  I  thank  you  ?  How  can  I 
love  you  enough  ?     Ah,  mon  petit  bouton  de  rose. 
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SiMONE.  Oh,  naughty,  naughty  !  Not  now,  my  Paul ;  you 
must  wait  till  some  other  time. 

Paul.     I  burn  with  impatience. 

SiMONE.  Quelle  fougue  !  Listen,  then.  In  an  hour's  time, 
Paul  cheri,  in  my  boudoir  ;  I  shall  be  alone. 

Paul.     An  hour  ?     It  is  an  eternity. 

SiMONE  {playfully).     An  hour.     I  won't  relent.     Till  then, 
my  Paul.     {She  blows  a  kiss  and  runs  out :  the  scenery  trembles 
at  her  passage.) 
(Paul  looks  at  the  cheque,  then  pulls  out  a  large  silk  handker- 

chief  and  wipes  his  neck  inside  his  collar.) 
(Dolphin  drifts  in  from  the  left.      He  is  smoking  a  cigarette, 

but  he  does  not  seem  to  be  enjoying  it.) 

Paul.     Alone  ? 

Dolphin.     Alas ! 

Paul.  Brooding  on  the  universe  as  usual  ?  I  envy  you  your 
philosophic  detachment.  Personally,  I  find  that  the  world  is  very 
much  too  much  with  us ;  and  the  devil  too ;  {he  looks  at  the 
cheque  in  his  hand)  and  above  all  the  flesh.  My  god,  the  flesh  .  .  . 
{He  wipes  his  neck  again.) 

Dolphin.  My  philosophic  detachment  ?  But  it's  only  a 
mask  to  hide  the  ineffectual  longings  I  have  to  achieve  contact 
with  the  world. 

Paul.  But  surely  nothing  is  easier.  One  just  makes  a 
movement  and  impinges  on  one's  fellow  beings. 

Dolphin.  Not  with  a  temperament  like  mine.  Imagine  a 
shyness  more  powerful  than  curiosity  or  desire,  a  paralysis  of  all 
the  faculties.  You  are  a  man  of  the  world.  You  were  born  with 
a  forehead  of  brass  to  affront  every  social  emergency.  Ah,  if  you 
knew  what  a  torture  it  is  to  find  yourself  in  the  presence  of 
some  one — a  woman,  perhaps — some  one  in  whom  you  take  an 
interest  that  is  not  merely  philosophic ;  to  find  oneself  in  the 
presence  of  such  a  person  and  to  be  incapable,  yes,  physically  in- 
capable, of  saying  a  word  to  express  your  interest  in  her  or  your 
desire  to  possess  her  intimacy.  Ah,  I  notice  I  have  slipped  into 
the  feminine.    Inevitably,  for  of  course  the  person  is  always  a  she. 
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Paul.     Of  course,  of  course.      That   goes   without   saying. 
But  what's  the  trouble  ?    Women  are  so  simple  to  deal  with. 

Dolphin.   I  know.   Perfectly  simple  if  one's  in  the  right  state 
of  mind.     1  have  found  that  out  myself;  for  moments  come — 
alas,  how  rarely ! — when  I  am  filled  with  a  spirit  of  confidence, 
possessed  by  some  angel  or  devdl  of  power.     Ah,  then  I  feel 
myself  to  be  superb.     I   carry  all   before   me.     In  those  brief 
moments  the  whole  secret  of  the  world  is  revealed  to  me.     I 
perceive  that  the  supreme  quality  in  the  human  soul  is  effrontery. 
Genius    in    the    man    of    action    is    simply   the   apotheosis   of 
charlatanism.     Alexander  the  Great,  Napoleon,  Mr.  Gladstone, 
Lloyd  George — what   are  they  ?      Just  ordinary  human  beings 
projected  through  the  magic  lantern  of  a  prodigious  effrontery 
and  so  magnified  to  a  thousand  times  larger  than  life.     Look  at 
me.     I  am  far  more  intelligent  than  any  of  these  fabulous  figures  ; 
my  sensibility  is  more  refined  than  theirs  ;  I  am  morally  superior 
to  any  of  them.     And  yet,  by  my  lack  of  charlatanism  I  am  made 
less  than  nothing.     My  qualities  are  projected  through  the  wrong 
end  of  a  telescope  and  the  world  perceives  me  far  smaller  than  I 
really  am.     But  the  world— who  cares  about  the  world  ?     The 
only  people  who  matter  are  the  women. 

Paul.  Very  true,  my  dear*  Dolphin.  The  women  .  .  .  {He 
looks  at  the  cheque  and  mops  himself  once  more  zvith  his  mauve 
silk  handkerchief.) 

Dolphin.  To-night  was  one  of  my  moments  of  triumph. 
I  felt  myself  suddenly  free  of  all  my  inhibitions. 

Paul.     I  hope  you  profited  by  the  auspicious  occasion. 
Dolphin.     I  did.     I  was  making  headway.     I   had — but  1 
don't    know    why  I   should    bore    you    with    my  confidences. 
Curious  that  one  should  be  dumb  before  intimates  and  open  one's 
mind  to  an  all  but  stranger,     i  must  apologise. 

Paul.  But  I  am  all  attention  and  sympathy,  my  dear 
Dolphin.  And  1  take  it  a  little  hardly  that  you  should  regard 
me  as  a  stranger.     (He  lays  a  hand  on  Dolphins  shoulder,) 

Dolphin.  Thank  you,  Barbazange,  thank  you.  Well,  if 
you   consent  to  be  the  receptacle  of  my  woes,   I  shall  go  on 
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pouring  them  out .  .  .     Miss  Toomis  .  .  .     But  tell  me  frankly 
what  you  think  of  her. 
Paul.     Well  .  .  . 

Dolphin.     A  little  too  ingenuous,  a  little  silly  even,  eh  ? 
Paul.     Now   you    say    so,    she    certainly    isn't   very    intel- 
lectually stimulating. 

Dolphin.  Precisely.  But ...  oh,  those  china-blue  eyes, 
that  ingenuousness,  that  pathetic  and  enchanting  silliness  !  She 
touches  lost  chords  in  one's  heart.  I  love  the  Chromatic  Fan- 
tasia of  Bach,  I  am  transported  by  Beethoven's  hundred-and- 
eleventh  Sonata ;  but  the  fact  doesn't  prevent  my  being  moved 
to  tears  by  the  last  luscious  waltz  played  by  the  hotel  orchestra. 
In  the  best-constructed  brains  there  are  always  spongy  surfaces 
that  are  sensitive  to  picture  postcards  and  Little  Nelly  and  the 
End  of  a  Perfect  Day.  Miss  Toomis  has  found  out  my  Achilles' 
heel.  She  is  boring,  ridiculous,  absurd  to  a  degree,  but  oh  I 
how  moving,  how  adorable. 

Paul.     You're  done  for,  my  poor  Dolphin,  sunk — spoorlos. 

Dolphin.  And  I  was  getting  on  so  well,  was  revelling  in 
my  new-found  confidence  and,  knowing  its  transience,  was  ex- 
ploiting it  for  all  I  was  worth.  I  had  covered  an  enormous 
amount  of  ground  and  then,  hey  presto  !  at  a  blow  all  my  labour 
was  undone.  Actuated  by  what  malice  I  don't  know,  la 
Lucrezia  swoops  down  like  a  vulture,  and  without  a  by-your- 
leave  or  excuse  of  any  kind  carries  off  Miss  Toomis  from  under 
my  very  eyes.  What  a  woman!  She  terrifies  me.  I  am 
always  running  away  from  her. 

Paul.  Which  means,  I  suppose,  that  she  is  always  pur- 
suing you. 

Dolphin.  She  has  ruined  my  evening  and,  it  may  be,  all 
my  chances  of  success.  My  precious  hour  of  self-confidence 
will  be  wasted  (though  I  hope  you'll  not  take  offence  at  the 
word) — wasted  on  you. 

Paul.     It  will  return. 

Dolphin.  But  when — but  when?  Till  it  does  I  shall  be 
impotent  and  in  agony. 
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Paul.  1  know  the  agony  of  waiting.  I  myself  was  engaged 
to  a  Rumanian  Princess  in  1916.  But  owing  to  the  sad  collapse 
in  the  Rumanian  rate  of  exchange  I  have  had  to  postpone  our 
union  indefinitely.  It  is  painful,  but,  believe  me,  it  can  be  borne. 
{He  looks  at  the  cheque  and  then  at  his  tvatcL)  There  are  other 
things  which  are  much  worse.  Believe  me,  Dolphin,  it  can  be  borne. 

Dolphin.  I  suppose  it  can.  For,  when  all  is  said,  there 
are  damned  few  of  us  who  really  take  things  much  to  heart. 
Julie  de  Lespinasses  are  happily  not  common.  I  am  even  sub- 
normal. At  twenty  I  believed  myself  passionate :  one  does  at 
that  age.  But  now,  when  I  come  to  consider  myself  candidly, 
I  find  that  I  am  really  one  of  those  who  never  deeply  felt  nor 
strongly  willed.  Everything  is  profoundly  indifferent  to  me.  I 
sometimes  try  to  depress  myself  with  the  thought  that  the  world 
is  a  cesspool,  that  men  are  pathetic  degenerates  from  the  ape 
whose  laboriously  manufactured  ideals  are  pure  nonsense  and 
find  no  rhyme  in  reality,  that  the  whole  of  life  is  a  bad  joke 
which  takes  a  long  time  coming  to  an  end.  But  it  really  doesn't 
upset  me.  I  don't  care  a  curse.  It's  deplorable ;  one  ought  to 
care.  The  best  people  do  care.  Still,  I  must  say  I  should  like 
to  get  possession  of  Miss  Toomis.  Confound  that  Grattarol 
woman.     What  did  she  want  to  rush  in  like  that  for? 

Paul.  I  expect  we  shall  find  out  now.  (Paul  jerks  his 
head  towards  the  left.  Lucrezia  and  Amy  are  seen  entering 
from  the  garden,  Luciiezia  holds  her  companions  arm  and 
marches  with  a  firm  step  towards  the  two  men.  Amy  suffers 
herself  to  be  dragged  along,) 

Lucrezia.  Vicomte,  Miss  Toomis  wants  you  to  tell  her  all 
about  Correggio. 

Amy  {rather  scared).     Oh,  really — I  .  .  . 

Lucrezia.  And  {sternly) — and  Michel  Angelo.  She  is  so 
much  interested  in  art. 

Amy.     But  please — don't  trouble  .  .  . 

Paul  (bowing  gracefully),  I  shall  be  delighted.  And  in 
return  I  hope  Miss  Toomis  will  tell  me  all  about  Longfellow. 

Amy  {brightening),    Oh,^es,  don't  you  just  love  Evangeline? 
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Paul.  I  do  ;  and  with  your  help,  Miss  Toomis,  I  hope  I 
shall  learn  to  love  her  better. 

LucREziA  {to  Dolphin,  who  has  been  looking  fi^om  Amy  to^ 
the  VicoMTE  and  hack  again  at  Amy  with  eyes  that  betray  a 
certain  disquietude).  You  really  must  come  and  look  at  the 
moon  rising  over  the  hills,  Mr.  Dolphin.  One  sees  it  best  from 
the  lower  terrace.     Shall  we  go  ? 

Dolphin  {starts  and  shrinks).  But  it's  rather  cold,  isn't  it  ? 
I  mean — I  think  I  ought  to  go  and  write  a  letter. 

LucREZiA.     Oh,  you  can  do  that  to-morrow. 

Dolphin.     But  really  .  .  . 

LucREZiA.     You Ve  no  idea  how  lovely  the  moon  looks. 

Dolphin.     But  I  must .  .  . 

LucREziA  (^lays  her  hand  on  his  sleeve  and  tows  him  after  her, 
crying  as  she  goes).  The  moon,  the  moon  .  .  .  (Paul  and  Amy 
regard  their  eodt  in  silence.) 

Paul.  He  doesn't  look  as  though  he  much  wanted  to  go 
and  see  the  moon. 

Amy.     Perhaps  he  guesses  what's  in  store  for  him. 

Paul  {surprised).  What,  you  don't  mean  to  say  you  realised 
all  the  time  ? 

Amy.     Realised  what  ? 

Paul.     About  la  belle  Lucrezia. 

Amy.  I  don't  know  what  you  mean.  All  I  know  is  that 
she  means  to  give  Mr.  Dolphin  a  good  talking  to.  He's  so 
mercenary.  It  made  me  quite  indignant  when  she  told  me 
about  him.  Such  a  schemer  too  !  You  know,  in  America  we 
have  very  definite  ideas  about  honour. 

Paul.     Here  too,  Miss  Toomis. 

Amy.  Not  Mr.  Dolphin.  Oh  dear,  it  made  me  so  sad  ; 
more  sad  than  angry.  I  can  never  be  grateful  enough  to 
Signorina  Grattarol. 

Paul.  But  I'm  still  at  a  loss  to  know  exactly  what  you're 
talking  about. 

Amy.  And  I  am  quite  bewildered  myself  Would  you 
have  believed  it  of  him  ?     I  thought  him  such  a  nice  man. 
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Paul.     But  what  has  he  done  ? 

Amy.  It's  all  for  my  .money.  Miss  Grattarol  told  me. 
She  knows.  He  was  just  asking  me  to  marry  him,  and  1  believe 
I  would  have  said  Yes.  But  she  came  in  just  in  the  nick  of 
time.  It  seems  he  only  wanted  to  marry  me  because  I'm  so 
rich.  He  doesn't  care  for  me  at  all.  Miss  Grattarol  knows 
what  he's  like.  It's  awful,  isn't  it  ?  Oh  dear,  I  wouldn't  have 
thought  it  of  him. 

Paul.  But  you  must  forgive  him.  Miss  Toomis.  Money 
is  a  great  temptation.  Perhaps  if  you  gave  him  another 
chance  ... 

Amy.     Impossible. 

Paul.     Poor  Dolphin  !     He's  such  a  nice  young  fellow. 

Amy.     I  thought  so  too.     But  he's  false.  ;-? 

Paul.  Don't  be  too  hard  on  him.  Money  probably  means 
too  much  to  him.  It's  the  fault  of  his  upbringing.  No  one  who 
has  not  lived  among  the  traditions  of  our  ancient  aristocracy 
can  be  expected  to  have  that  contempt,  almost  that  hatred  of 
wealth,  which  is  the  sign  of  true  nobility.  If  he  had  been 
brought  up,  as  I  was,  in  an  old  machicolated  castle  on  the 
Loire,  surrounded  by  ancestral  ghosts,  imbued  with  the  spirit 
of  the  crusaders  and  preux  chevaliers  who  had  inhabited  the 
place  in  the  past,  if  he  had  learnt  to  know  what  noblesse  oblige 
really  means,  believe  me.  Miss  Toomis,  he  could  never  have  done 
such  a  thing. 

Amy.  I  should  just  think  he  couldn't.  Monsieur  de  Bar- 
bazange. 

Paul.  You  have  no  idea.  Miss  Toomis,  how  difficult  it  is 
for  a  man  of  truly  noble  feelings  to  get  over  the  fact  of  your 
great  wealth.  When  I  heard  that  you  were  the  possessor  of  a 
hundred  million  dollars  ... 

Amy.  Oh,  I'm  afraid  it's  more  than  that.  It's  two  hun- 
dred million. 

Paul.  ...  of  two  hundred  million  dollars,  then  ...  it  only 
makes  it  worse  ;  I  was  very  melancholy,  Miss  Toomis.  For  those 
two  hundred  million  dollars  were  a  barrier,  which  a  descendant 
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of  crusaders  and  preux  chevaliers  could  not  overleap.  Honour^ 
Miss  Toomis,  honour  forbade.  Ah,  if  only  that  accursed  money 
had  not  stood  in  the  way  .  .  .  Whfcn  I  first  saw  you — oh,  how 
I  was  moved  by  that  vision  of  beauty  and  innocence — I  wanted 
nothing  better  than  to  stand  gazing  on  you  for  ever.  But  then 
I  heard  about  those  millions.  Dolphin  was  lucky  to  have  felt 
no  restraints.  But  enough,  enough.  {He  checks  a  lising  tide 
of  emotion,)  Give  poor  Dolphin  another  chance,  Miss  Toomis. 
At^bo^Jtpm  he  is  a  good  fellow,  and  he  may  learn  in  time  to 
esteem  you  for  your  own  sake  and  to  forget  the  dazzling 
millions. 

Amy.  Never.  I  can  only  marry  a  man  who  is  entirely 
disinterested. 

Paul.  But  can't  you  see,  no  disinterested  man  could  ever 
bring  himself  to  ask  you.  How  could  he  prove  his  disinterested- 
ness ?     No  one  would  believe  the  purity  of  his  intentions. 

Amy  {much  moved).  It  is  for  me  to  judge.  I  know  a 
disinterested  man  when  I  see  him.  Even  in  America  we  can 
understand  honour. 

Paul  {with  a  sob  in  his  voice).     Good-bye,  Miss  Toomis. 

Amy.     But  no.     I  don't  want  it  to  be  good-bye. 

Paul.  It  must  be.  Never  shall  it  be  said  of  a  Barbazange 
that  he  hunted  a  woman  for  her  money. 

Amy.  But  what  does  it  matter  what  the  world  says,  if  I 
say  the  opposite? 

Paul.  You  say  the  opposite?  Thank  you,  thank  you- 
But  no,  good-bye. 

Amy.  Stop.  Oh  I  you're  forcing  me  to  do  a  most  un- 
womanly thing.  You're  making  me  ask  you  to  marry  me. 
You're  the  only  disinterested  man  I've  ever  met  or,  to  judge 
from  what  I've  seen  of  the  world,  I'm  ever  likely  to  meet. 
Haven't  you  kept  away  from  me  in  spite  of  your  feelings  ? 
Haven't  you  even  tried  to  make  me  listen  to  another  man — 
a  man  not  worthy  to  black  your  boots  ?  Oh,  it's  so  wonderful* 
so  noble  !  It's  like  something  in  a  picture  play.  Paul,  I  offer 
myself  to  you.     Will  you  take  me  in  spite  of  my  millions  ? 
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Paul  {falling  on  his  knees  and  hissing  the  hem  of  Amy's 
skirt).  My  angel,  you're  right ;  what  does  it  matter  what  the 
world  says  as  long  as  you  believe  in  me.  Amy,  amie,  bien- 
aimce . . .  Ah,  it's  too  good  I  too,  too  good  to  be  trud !  {He 
rises  to  his  feet  and  ernhraces  her  with  an  unfeigned  enthusiasm,) 

Amy.  Paul,  Paul . . .  And  so  this  is  love.  Isn't  it  wonder- 
ful...  ? 

Paul  {looking  round  anxiously).  You  mustn't  tell  any  one 
about  our  engagement,  my  Amy.  They  might  say  unpleasant 
things  in  the  hotel,  you  know. 

Amy.  Of  course  I  won't  talk  about  it.  We'll  keep  our 
happiness  to  ourselves,  won't  we  ? 

Paul.  Entirely  to  ourselves  ;  and  to-morrow  we'll  go  to 
Paris  and  arrange  about  being  married. 

Amy.     Yes,  yes  ;  we'll  take  the  eight  o'clock  train. 

Paul.  Not  the  eight  o'clock,  my  darling.  1  have  to  go  to 
the  bank  to-morrow  to  do  a  little  business.  We  must  wait  till 
the  twelve-thirty. 

Amy.  Very  well  then.  The  twelve-thirty.  Oh,  how  happy 
I  am ! 

Paul.  So  am  I,  my  sweetheart.  More  than  I  can  tell  you. 
(The  sound  of  a  window  being  opened  is  heard.  They  look  up 
and  see  the  Baroness  dressed  in  a  peignoir  of  the  tenderest  blue, 
emerging  on  to  the  right  hand  of  the  three  balconies,) 

Amy.  Oh,  my  soul  I  I  think  Pd  better  go  in.  Good-night, 
my  Paul.     {She  runs  in,) 

SiMONE.  Has  that  horrid  little  American  girl  gone  ?  {Sfie 
peers  down;  then,  reassured,  she  blows  a  kiss  to  Paul.)  My 
Romeo  ! 

Paul.     I  come,  Juliet. 

SiMONE.     There's  a  kiss  for  you. 

Paul  {throwing  kisses  with  both  hands).  And  there's  one  for 
you.  And  another,  and  another.  Two  hundred  million  kisses, 
my  angel. 

SiMONE  {giggling).     What  a  lot ! 

Paul.     It  is,  you're  quite  right.     Two  hundred  million . . . 
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I  come,  my  Juliet.  {He  darts  into  the  hotel,  pausing  when  just 
inside  the  door  and  out  of  sight  of  the  Baroness,  to  mop  himself 
once  again  with  his  enormous  handkerchief.  The  operation  over, 
he  advances  with  a  resolute  step.  The  Baroness  stands  for  a 
moment  on  the  balcony.  Then,  seeing  Dolphin  and  Lucrezia 
coming  in  from  the  left,  she  retires,  closing  the  window  .  and 
drawing  the  curtains  behind  her.  Dolphin  co??ies  striding  in; 
J^vcREZi A  follows  a  little  behind,  looking  anxiously  up  at  him.) 

Lucrezia.     Please,  please  .  .  . 

Dolphin.  No,  I  won't  listen  to  anything  more.  {He  walks 
with  an  agitated  step  up  and  down  the  stage,  Lucrezia  stands 
with  one  hand  resting  on  the  back  of  a  chair  and  the  other 
pressed  on  her  heart,)  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  deliberately 
went  and  told  her  that  I  was  only  after  her  money  ?  Oh,  it's  too 
bad,  too  bad.  It's  infamous.  And  I  hadn't  the  faintest  notion 
that  she  had  any  money.  Besides,  I  don't  want  money  ;  I  have 
quite  enough  of  my  own.     It's  infamous,  infamous  ! 

Lucrezia.  I  know  it  was  a  horrible  thing  to  do.  But  I 
couldn't  help  it.  How  could  I  stand  by  and  see  you  being 
carried  off  by  that  silly  little  creature  ? 

Dolphin.     But  I  cared  for  her. 

Lucrezia.  But  not  as  I  cared  for  you.  I've  got  red  blood 
in  my  veins;  she's  got  nothing  but  milk  and  water.  You 
couldn't  have  been  happy  with  her.  I  can  give  you  love  of 
a  kind  she  could  never  dream  of.  What  does  she  know  of 
passion  ? 

Dolphin.  Nothing,  I  am  thankful  to  say.  I  don't  want 
passion,  can't  you  understand  that  ?  1  don't  possess  it  myself 
and  don't  like  it  in  others.  I  am  a  man  of  sentimental  affec- 
tions, with  a  touch  of  quiet  sensuality.  I  don't  want  passion,  I 
tell  you.  It's  too  violent ;  it  frightens  me.  I  couldn't  possibly 
live  with  you.  You'd  utterly  shatter  my  peace  of  mind  in  a 
day.     Oh,  how  I  wish  you'd  go  away  ! 

Lucrezia.  But  Sidney,  Sidney,  can't  you  understand  what 
it  is  to  be  madly  in  love  with  somebody  ?  You  can't  be  so 
cruel. 
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Dolphin.  You  didn't  think  much  of  my  well-being  when 
you  interfered  between  Miss  Toomis  and  me,  did  you  ?  You Ve 
probably  ruined  my  whole  life,  that's  all.  I  really  don't'see  why 
you  should  expect  me  to  have  any  pity  for  you. 

LucREZiA.  Very  well  then,  I  shall  kill  myself.  {She  bursts 
into  tears.) 

Dolphin.  Oh,  but  I  assure  you,  one  doesn't  kill  oneself  for 
things  like  that.  {He  approaches  her  and  pats  her  on  the  shoulder,) 
Come,  come,  don't  worry  about  it. 

LucKEZiA  (th?^ows  her  arms  round  his  neck).  Oh,  Sidney, 
Sidney  .  .  . 

Dolphin  {freeing  himself  with  surprising  energy  and  prompti- 
tude from  her  embrace).  No,  no,  none  of  that,  I  beg.  Another 
moment  and  we  shall  be  losing  our  heads.  Personally  I  think  I 
shall  go  to  bed  now.  I  should  advise  you  to  do  the  same.  Miss 
Grattarol.  You're  overwrought.  We  might  all  be  better  for  a 
small  dose  of  bromide.     {He  goes  in.) 

LucREZiA  {looking  up  and  stretching  forth  her  hands).  Sid- 
ney .  .  .  !  (Dolphin  does  not  look  rounds  and  disappears  through 
the  glass  door  into  the  hotel.  Lucrezia  covers  her  face  with  her 
hands  and  sits  for  a  little,  sobbing  silently.  The  nightingale  sings 
on.  Midnight  sounds  with  an  infinite  melancholy  from  all  the 
twenty  campaniles  of  the  city  in  the  valley.  From  far  away  comes 
the  spasmodic  throbbing  of  a  guitar  and  the  singing  of  an  Italian 
voice,  high-pitched,  passionate,  throaty.  The  seconds  pass.  Lucre- 
zia rises  to  her  feet  and  rvalks  slowly  into  the  hotel.  On  the 
threshold  she  encounters  the  Vicomte  coming  out.) 

Paul.  You,  Signorina  Lucrezia  ?  I've  escaped  for  a  breath 
of  fresh,  cool  air.  Mightn't  we  take  a  turn  together  ?  (Lucre- 
zia shakes  her  head.)  Ah,  well,  then,  good-night.  You'll  be 
glad  to  hear  that  Miss  Toomis  knows  all  about  Correggio  now. 
{He  inhales  a  deep  breath  of  air.  Then  looJdng  at  his  dinner- 
jacket  he  begins  brushing  at  it  with  his  hand.  A  lamentable  figure 
creeps  infi'om  the  left.  It  is  Ai-berto.  If  he  had  a  tail,  it  would 
be  trailing  on  the  ground  between  his  legs.) 

Paul.     Hullo,  Alberto.    What  is  it  ?     Been  losing  at  cards  ? 
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Alberto.     Worse  than  that. 

Paul.     Creditors  foreclosing  ? 

Alberto.     Much  worse. 

Paul.     Father  ruined  by  imprudent  speculations  ? 

Alberto.     No,  no,  no.     It's  nothing  to  do  with  money. 

Paul.  Oh,  well  then.  It  can't  be  anything  very  serious. 
It's  women,  I  suppose. 

Alberto.  My  mistress  refuses  to  see  me.  I  have  been 
beating  on  her  door  for  hours  in  vain. 

Paul.  I  wish  we  all  had  your  luck,  Bertino.  Mine  opens 
her  door  only  too  promptly.  The  difficulty  is  to  get  out  again. 
Does  yours  use  such  an  awful  lot  of  this  evil-smelling  powder  ? 
I'm  simply  covered  with  it.     Ugh  ?     {He  brushes  his  coat  again. ) 

Alberto.     Can't  you  be  serious,  Paul  ? 

Paul.  Of  course  I  can  .  .  .  about  a  serious  matter.  But 
you  can't  expect  me  to  pull  a  long  face  about  your  mistress,  can 
you,  now  ?     Do  look  at  things  in  their  right  proportions. 

«  Alberto.      It's  no   use   talking  to  you.     You're  heartless, 
soulless. 

Paul.  What  you  mean,  my  dear  Alberto,  is  that  I'm 
relatively  speaking  bodiless.  Physical  passion  never  goes  to  my 
head.     I'm  always  compos  mentis.     You  aren't,  that's  all. 

Alberto.  Oh,  you  disgust  me.  I  think  I  shall  hang  myself 
to-night. 

Paul.  Do.  It  will  give  us  something  to  talk  about  at 
luQch  to-morrow. 

Alberto.  Monster !  {He  goes  into  the  hotel  Paul  str^olls 
out  towards  the  garden^  whistling  an  air  from  Mozart  as  he  goes. 
The  window  on  the  left  opens  and  Lucrezia  steps  on  to  her  balcony. 
Uncoiled,  her  red  hair  falls  almost  to  her  waist.  Her  nightdress  is 
always  half  slipping  off  one  shoulder  or  the  other,  like  those  loose- 
bodied  Restoration  gowns  that  reveal  the  tight-blown  charms  of 
Knellers  Beauties,  Her  feet  are  bare.  She  is  a  marvellously 
romantic  figure,  as  she  stands  there,  leaning  on  the  balustrade,  and 
with  eyes  more  sombre  than  night,  gazing  into  the  darkness.  The 
nightingales,  the  bells,  the  guitar  and  passionate  voice  strike  up, 
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Qreat  stars  palpitate  in  the  sky.  The  moon  has  swum  imper- 
ceptibly to  the  height  of  heaven.  In  the  garden  below  flowers  are 
yielding  their  souk  into  the  air,  censers  invisible.  It  is  too  much, 
too  much  .  .  .  Large  tears  roll  down  Lucrezia's  cheeks  and  fall 
with  a  splash  to  the  ground.  Suddenly,  but  with  the  noiselessness  of 
a  cat,  Alberto  appears,  childish-looking  in  pink  pyjamas,  on  the 
middle  of  the  thi^ee  balconies.  He  sees  Lucrezia,  but  she  is  much 
too  deeply  absorbed  in  thought  to  have  noticed  his  coming,  Alberto 
plants  his  elbows  on  the  rail  of  the  balcony,  covers  his  face  and 
begins  to  sob,  at  first  inaudibly,  than  in  a  gradual  quickening 
crescendo.  At  the  seventh  sob  Lucrezia  starts  and  becomes  aware 
of  his  presence,) 

Lucrezia.  Alberto !  I  didn't  know  .  .  .  Have  you  been 
there  long?  (Alberto  makes  no  a?ticulate  reply,  but  his  sobs 
keep  on  growing  louder,)  Alberto,  are  you  unhappy?  Answer 
me. 

Alberto  (with  difficulty,  after  a  pause).     Yes. 

Lucrezia.     Didn't  she  let  you  in  ? 

Alberto.     No.     (His  sobs  become  convulsive,) 

Lucrezia.     Poor  boy ! 

Alberto  (lifting  up  a  blubbered  face  to  the  moonlight),  I  am 
so  unhappy. 

Lucrezia.     You  can't  be  more  unhappy  than  I  am. 

Alberto.  Oh,  yes,  I  am.  It's  impossible  to  be  unhappier 
than  me. 

Lucrezia.     But  I  am  more  unhappy. 

Alberto.  You're  not.  Oh,  how  can  you  be  so  cruel, 
Lucrezia  ?     (He  covers  his  face  once  more,) 

Lucrezia.     But  I  only  said  I  was  unhappy,  Alberto. 

Alberto.  Yes,  I  know.  That  showed  you  weren't  thinking 
of  me.  Nobody  loves  me.  1  shall  hang  myself  to-night  with 
the  cord  of  my  dressing-gown. 

Lucrezia.    No,  no,  Alberto.    You  mustn't  do  anything  rash. 

Alberto.     I  shall.     Your  cruelty  has  been  the  last  straw. 

Lucrezia.  I'm  sorry,  Bertino  mio.  But  if  you  only  knew 
how    miserable  I  wa,s   feeling.      I   didn't  mean  to  be  unsym- 
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pathetic.      Poor   boy.       I'm  so  sorry.     There,  don't   cry,  poor 
darling. 

Alberto.  Oh,  1  knew  you  wouldn't  desert  me,  Lucrezia. 
You've  always  been  a  mother  to  me.  {He  stretches  out  his  hand 
and  seizes  hers,  which  has  gone  half-way  to  meet  him;  but  the 
balconies  are  too  far  apart  to  allow  him  to  kiss  it.  He  makes  an 
effort  ^nd  fails.  He  is  too  short  in  the  body,)  Will  you  let  me 
come  on  to  your  balcony,  Lucrezia  ?  I  want  to  tell  you  how 
grateful  I  am. 

Lucrezia.     But  you  can  do  that  from  your  own  balcony. 

Alberto.  Please,  please,  Lucrezia.  You  mustn't  be  cruel 
to  me  again.     I  can't  bear  it. 

Lucrezia.  Well,  then  .  .  .  Just  for  a  moment,  but  for  no 
more.  (Bertino  climbs  from  one  balcony  to  the  other.  One  is 
a  little  reminded  of  the  trousered  monkeys  on  the  barrel  organs. 
Arrived,  he  kneels  down  and  kisses  Lucrezia's  hand.) 

Alberto.  You've  saved  me.  You've  given  me  a  fresh 
desire  to  live  and  a  fresh  faith  in  life.  How  can  1  thank  you 
enough,  Lucrezia,  darling  ? 

Lucrezia  {patting  his  head).  There,  there.  We  are  just 
two  unhappy  creatures.     We  must  try  and  comfort  one  another. 

Alberto.  What  a  brute  I  am  !  I  never  thought  of  your 
unhappiness.     I  am  so  selfish.     What  is  it,  Lucrezia  ? 

LucREZio.     I  can't  tell  you,  Bertino ;  but  it's  very  painful. 

Alberto.  Poor  child,  poor  child.  ( His  kisses,  which  started 
at  the  hand,  have  mounted,  by  this  time,  some  way  up  the  arm, 
changing  perceptibly  in  character  as  they  rise.  At  the  shoulder 
they  have  a  warmth  which  could  not  have  been  inferred  from  the 
respectful  salutes  which  barely  touched  the  fingers.)  Poor  darling. 
You've  given  me  consolation.  Now  you  must  let  me  comfort 
your  unhappiness. 

Lucrezia  [with  an  effort).  I  think  you  ought  to  go  back 
now,  Bertino, 

Alberto.  In  a  minute,  my  darling.  There,  there,  poor 
Lucrezia.  {He  puts  an  arm  round  her,  kisses  her  hair  and 
neck,      Lucrezia  lean^  her  bowed  head  against  his  chest.      The 
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sound  of  footsteps  is  heard.  They  both  look  up  with  scared,  wide- 
open  eyes.) 

LucREziA.  We  mustn't  be  §ieen  here,  Bertino.  What 
would  people  think  ? 

Alberto.     Ill  go  back. 

LucREziA.  There's  no  time.  You  must  come  into  my 
room.     Quickly. 

{They  slip  through  the  French  window^  hut  not  quickly  enough  to  have  escaped 
the  notice  of  Paul,  retitrning  from  his  midnight  stroll.  The  Vicomte 
stands  for  a  moment  looking  iip  at  the  empty  balcony.  He  laughs  softly  ta 
himself,  and,  throzving  his  cigarette  away,  passes  through  the  glass  door 
into  the  house.  All  is  now  silent,  save  for  the  nightingales  and  the  distant 
hells.  The  curtain  comes  down  for  a  moment  to  indicate  the  passage  of 
several  hows.  It  rises  again  with  the  sun.  Lucrezia's  window  opens  and 
she  appears  on  the  halcony.  She  stands  a  moment  with  one  foot  over 
the  threshold  of  the  long  window  in  a  listening  pose.  Then  her  eyes  fall 
on  the  hetter  half  of  a  pair  of  pink  pijjamas  lying  crumpled  on  the  floor, 
like  a  hody  hereft  of  its  soul ;  zvith  her  hare  foot  she  turns  it  over.  A  little 
shudder  pliwks  at  her  nerves,  and  she  shakes  her  head  as  though,  by  this 
symbolic  act,  to  shake  off  something  clinging  and  contaminating.  Then 
she  steps  out  into  the  full  glory  of  the  early  sim,  sti'etching  out  her  arms  to 
the  radiance.     She  hows  her  face  into  her  hands,  crying  out  loud  to  herself.) 

liUCREZiA.  Oh,  why,  why,  why  ?  (  The  last  of  these  Whys 
is  caught  by  the  Waiter,  who  has  crept  forth  in  shirt-sleeves  and 
list-slippers,  duster  in  hand,  to  clean  the  tables.  He  looks  up  at 
her  admiringly,  passes  his  tongue  over  his  lips.  Then,  with  a  sighy 
turns  to  dust  the  tables.) 

Curtain. 
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CONRAD   AIKEN 


PALIMPSEST:   A  DECEITFUL  PORTRAIT 

WELL,  as  you  say,  we  live  for  small  horizons : 
We  move  in  crowds,  we  flow  and  talk  together, 
Seeing  so  many  eyes  and  hands  and  faces. 
So  many  mouths,  and  all  with  secret  meanings — 
Yet  know  so  little  of  them ;  only  seeing 
The  small  bright  circle  of  our  consciousness. 
Beyond  which  lies  the  dark.     Some  few  we  know — 
Or  think  we  know.  .  .  .  Once,  on  a  sun-bright  morning, 
I  walked  in  a  certain  hallway,  trying  to  find 
A  certain  door :  I  found  one,  tried  it,  opened. 
And  there  in  a  spacious  chamber,  brightly  lighted, 
A  hundred  men  played  music,  loudly,  swiftly, 
While  one  tall  woman  sent  her  voice  above  them 
In  powerful  sweetness.  .  .  .  Closing  then  the  door 
I  heard  it  die  behind  me,  fade  to  whisper — 
And  walked  in  a  quiet  hallway  as  before. 
Just  such  a  glimpse  as  through  that  opened  door 
Is  all  we  know  of  those  we  call  our  friends.  .  .  . 
We  hear  a  sudden  music,  see  a  playing 
Of  ordered  thoughts — and  all  again  is  silence. 
The  music,  we  suppose  (as  in  ourselves) 
Goes  on  forever  there,  behind  shut  doors — 
As  it  continues  after  our  departure. 
So,  we  divine,  it  played  before  we  came.  .  .  . 
What  do  you  know  of  me,  or  I  of  you  ?  .  .  . 
Little  enough.  .  .  .  We  set  the  door  ajar 
Only  for  chosen  movements  of  the  music  : 
This  passage  (so  I  think  — yet  this  is  guesswork) 
Will  please  him — it  is  in  a  strain  he  fancies — 


More  brilliant,  though,  than  his ;  and  while  he  likes  it 
He  will  be  piqued.  .  .  ..  He  looks  at  me  bewildered 
And  thinks  (to  judge  from  self — this,  too,  is  guesswork) 
This  music  strangely  subtle,  deep  in  meaning, 
Perplexed  with  imphcations  ;  he  suspects  me 
Of  hidden  riches,  unexpected  wonders.  .  .  . 
Or  else?     I  let  him  hear  a  lyric  passage. 
Simple  and  clear ;  and,  all  the  while  he  listens, 
I  make  pretence  to  think  my  doors  are  closed. 
This,  too,  bewilders  him.     He  eyes  me  sidelong, 
Wondering,  "  Is  he  such  a  fool  as  this  ? 
Or  only  mocking?"     There  I  let  it  end. 
Sometimes,  of  course,  and  when  we  least  suspect  it — 
When  we  pursue  our  thoughts  with  too  much  passion- 
Talking  with  too  great  zeal,  our  doors  fly  open 
Without  intention,  and  the  hungry  watcher 
Stares  at  the  feast,  carries  away  our  secrets. 
And  laughs  .  .  .  but  this,  for  many  counts,  is  seldom. 
And  for  the  most  part  we  vouchsafe  our  friends, 
Our  lovers  too,  only  such  few  clear  notes 
As  we  shall  deem  them  likely  to  admire  vi 
"Praise  me  for  this,"  we  say,  or,  "Laugh  at  this. 
Or,  "  Marvel  at  my  candour  "...  all  the  while 
Withholding  what's  most  precious  to  ourselves — 
Some  sinister   depth  of  lust  or   fear  or  hatred. 
The  sombre  note  that  gives  the  chord  its  power; 
Or  a  white  loveliness — if  such  we  know — 
Too  much  like  fire  to  speak  of  without  shame. 

Well,  this  being  so,  and  we  who  know  it  being 

So  curious  about  those  well-locked  houses 

The  minds  of  those  we  know — to  enter  softly. 

And  steal  from  floor  to  floor  up  shadowy  stairways. 

From  room  to  quiet  room,  from  wall  to  wall. 

Breathing  deliberately  the  very  air. 

Pressing  our  hands  and  nerves  against  warm  darkness 
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To  learn  what  ghosts  are  there — 
Suppose  for  once  1  set  my  doors  wide  open 
And  bid  you  in.  .  .  .  Suppose  I  try  to  tell  you 
The  secrets  of  this  house,  and  how  I  live  here ; 
Suppose  I  tell  you  who  I  am,  in  fact  .  .  . 
Deceiving  you — as  far  as  I  may  know  it — 
Only  so  much  as  1  deceive  myself. 

If  you  are  clever  you  already  see  me 

As  one  who  moves  forever  in  a  cloud 

Of  warm  bright  vanity :  a  luminous  cloud, 

Which  falls  on  all  things  with  a  quivering  magic. 

Changing  such  outlines  as  a  light  may  change. 

Brightening  what  lies  dark  to  me,  concealing 

Those  things  that  will  not  change.  ...  I  walk  sustained 

In  a  world  of  things  that  flatter  me ;  a  sky 

Just  as  I  would  have  had  it ;  trees  and  grass 

Just  as  I  would  have  shaped  and  coloured  them ; 

Pigeons  and  clouds  and  sun  and  whirling  shadows, 

And  stars  that  brightening  climb  through  mist  at  nightfall — 

In  some  deep  way  I  am  aware  these  praise  me : 

When  they  are  beautiful,  or  hint  of  beauty. 

They  point,  somehow,  to  me.  .  .  .  This  water  says — 

Shimmering  at  the  sky,  or  undulating 

In  broken  gleaming  parodies  of  clouds, 

Rippled  in  blue,  or  sending  from  cool  depths 

To  meet  the  falling  leaf  the  leafs  clear  image — 

This  water  says,  there  is  some  secret  in  you 

Akin  to  my  clear  beauty,  beauty  swaying 

To  mirror  beauty,  silently  responsive 

To  all  that  circles  you.     This  bare  tree  says — 

Austere  and  stark  and  leafless,  split  with  frost, 

Resonant  in  the  wind,  with  rigid  branches 

Flung  out  against  the  sky — this  tall  tree  says 

There  is  some  cold  austerity  in  you, 

A  frozen  strength,  with  long  roots  gnarled  on  rocks, 


Fertile  and  deep :  you  bide  your  time,  are  patient, 

Serene  in  silence,  bare  to  outward  seeming, 

Concealing  what  reserves  of  power  and  beauty ! 

What  teeming  Aprils  !     Chorus  of  leaves  on  leaves  ! 

These  houses  say,  such  walls  in  walls  as  ours, 

Such  streets  of  walls,  solid,  and  smooth  of  surface, 

Such  hills  and  cities  of  walls,  walls  upon  walls, 

Motionless  in  the  sun,  or  dark  with  rain; 

Walls  pierced  with  windows  where  the  light  may  enter ; 

Walls  windowless  where  darkness  is  desired ; 

Towers  and  labyrinths  and  domes  and  chambers — 

Amazing  deep  recesses — dark  on  dark — 

All  these  are  like  the  walls  which  shape  your  spirit. 

You  move,  are  warm  within  them,  laugh  within  them. 

Proud  of  their  depth  and  strength ;  or  sally  from  them. 

When  you  are  bold  to  blow  great  horns  at  the  world. 

This  deep,  cool  room,  with  shadowed  walls  and  ceiling, 

Tranquil  and  cloistral,  fragrant  of  my  mind. 

This  cool  room  says:  just  such  a  room  have  you, 

It  waits  you  always  at  the  tops  of  stairways, 

Withdrawn,  serene,  familiar  to  your  uses, 

Where  you  may  cease  pretence  and  be  yourself.  .  .  . 

And  this  embroidery,  hanging  on  this  wall, 

Hung  there  forever — these  so  soundless  glidings 

Of  dragons  golden-scaled,  sheer  birds  of  azure, 

Coilings  of  leaves  in  pale  vermilion,  griffins 

Drawing  their  rainbow  wings  through  involutions 

Of  mauve  chrysanthemums  and  lotus  flowers — 

This  goblin  wood  where  some  one  cries  enchantment — 

This  says,  just  such  an  involuted  beauty 

Of  thought  and  coiling  thought,  dream  linked  with  dream, 

Image  to  image  gliding,  wreathing  fires. 

Soundlessly  cries  enchantment  in  your  mind  ; 

You  need  but  sit  and  close  your  eyes  a  moment 

To  see  these  deep  designs  unfold  themselves.  .  .  . 

And  so,  all  things  discern  me,  name  me,  praise  me — 
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I  walk  in  a  world  of  silent  voices  praising ; 

And  in  this  world  you  see  me  like  a  wraith 

Blown  softly  here  and  there,  on  silent  winds. 

**  Praise  me ! "  I  say ;  and  look,  not  in  a  glass, 

But  in  your  eyes,  to  see  my  image  there^ — 

Or  in  your  mind ;  you  smile,  I  am  contented ; 

You  look  at  me,  with  interest  unfeigned, 

And  listen — I  am  pleased ;  or  else,  alone, 

I  watch  these  bubbles  veering  brightly  upward 

From  unknown  depths — my  silver  thoughts  ascending: 

Saying  now  this,  now  that,  hinting  of  all  things — 

Dreams,  and  desires,  velleities,  regrets. 

Faint  ghosts  of  memory,  strange  recognitions — 

But  all  with  one  deep  meaning :  this  is  I, 

This  is  the  glistening  secret  holy  I, 

This  silver-winged  wonder,  insubstantial, 

This  singing  ghost.  .  .  .  And  hearing,  I  am  warned, 

You  see  me  moving,  then,  as  one  who  moves 
For  ever  at  the  centre  of  his  circle : 
A  circle  filled  with  light.     And  into  it 
Come  bulging  shapes  from  darkness,  loom  gigantic, 
Or  huddle  in  dark  again.  ...  A  clock  ticks  clearly, 
A  gas-jet  steadily  whirs,  light  streams  across  me; 
Two  church  bells,  with  alternate  beat,  strike  nine; 
And  through  these  things  my  pencil  pushes  softly 
To  weave  grey  webs  of  lines  on  this  clear  page. 
Snow  falls,  and  melts ;  the  eaves  make  liquid  music ; 
Black  wheel-tracks  line  the  snow-touched  street;  I  turn 
And  look  one  instant  at  the  half-dark  gardens 
Where  skeleton  elm-trees  lean  with  frozen  gestures 
Above  unsteady  lamps,  with  black  boughs  flung 
Against  a  luminous  snow-filled  grey-gold  sky. 
"  Beauty ! "  I  cry.  . .  .     My  feet  move  on,  and  take  me 
Between  dark  walls,  with  orange  squares  for  windows. 
Beauty:  beheld  like  some  one  half-forgotten, 
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Remembered,  with  slow  pang,  as  one  neglected. . . . 

Well,  I  am  frustrate :  life  has  beaten  me, 

The  thing  1  strongly  seized  has  turned  to  darkness. 

And  darkness  rides  my  heart. . . .  \  These  skeleton  elm-trees 

Leaning  against  that  grey-gold  snow-filled  sky — 

"  Beauty ! "  they  say,  and  at  the  edge  of  darkness 

Extend  vain  arms  in  a  frozen  gesture  of  protest ... 

A  clock  ticks  softly ;  the  gas-jet  steadily  whirs : 

The  pencil  meets  its  shadow  upon  clear  paper. 

Voices  are  raised,  a  door  is  slammed.     The  lovers, 

Murmuring  in  the  adjacent  room,  grow  silent. 

The  eaves  make  liquid  music.  .  . .     Hours  have  passed, 

And  nothing  changes,  and  everything  is  changed. 

Exultation  is  dead ;  Beauty  is  harlot — 

And  walks  the  streets.     The  thing  1  strongly  seized 

Has  turned  to  darkness,  and  darkness  rides  my  heart. 

If  you  could  solve  this  darkness,  you  would  have  me. 
This  causeless  melancholy  that  comes  with  rain. 
Or  on  such  days  as  this,  when  large  wet  snowflakes 
^  Drop  heavily,  with  rain  . . .  whence  rises  this  ? 
Well,  So-and-so  this  morning,  when  I  saw  him. 
Seemed  much  preoccupied,  and  would  not  smile; 
And  you,  I  saw  too  much ;  and  you,  too  little ; 
And  the  word  I  chose  for  you,  the  golden  word. 
The  word  that  should  have  struck  so  deep  in  purpose. 
And  set  so  many  doors  of  wish  wide  open. 
You  let  it  fall,  and  would  not  stoop  for  it. 
And  laughed  at  me ;  and  would  not  let  me  guess 
Whether  you  saw  it  fall.  .  .  .     These  things,  together 
With  other  things,  still  slighter,  wove  to  music. 
And  this  in  turn  drew  up  dark  memories ; 
And  there  I  stand.     This  music  breaks  and  bleeds  me. 
Turning  all  frustrate  dreams  to  chords  and  discords. 
Faces,  and  griefs,  and  words,  and  sunlit  evenings. 
And  chains  self- forged  that  will  not  break  nor  lengthen, 
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And  cries  that  none  can  answer,  few  will  hear. 

Have  these  things  meaning  ?     Or  would  you  see  more  clearly 

If  T  should  say,  "  my  second  wife  grows  tedious, 

Or,  like  gay  tulip,  keeps  no  perfumed  secret?" 

Or  "  one  day  dies  eventless  as  another, 

Leaving  the  seeker  still  unsatisfied, 

And  more  convinced  life  yields  no  satisfaction  ? " 

Or  "  seek  too  hard,  the  sight  at  length  grows  callous, 

And  beauty  shines  in  vain?" — 

These  things  you  ask  for, 
These  you  shall  have.  .  .  .     So,  talking  with  my  first  wife, 
At  the  dark  end  of  evening,  when  she  leaned 
And  smiled  at  me,  with  blue  eyes  weaving  webs 
Of  finest  fire,  revolving  me  in  scarlet, — 
Calling  to  mind  remote  and  small  successions 
Of  countless  other  evenings  ending  so, — 
I  smiled  and  met  her  kiss,  and  wished  her  dead; 
Dead  of  a  sudden  sickness,  or  by  my  hands 
Savagely  killed ;  I  saw  her  in  her  coffin,        / 
I  saw  her  coffin  borne  downstai;rs  with  trouble, 
T  saw  myself  alone  there  palely  watching,  ' 
Wearing  a  mask  of  grief  so  deeply  acted 
That  grief  itself  possessed  me.     Time  would  pass, 
And  I  shall  meet  this  girl — my  second  wife —  ^ 

And  drop  the  mask  of  grief  for  one  of  passion. 
Forward  we  move  to  meet,  half  hesitating. 
We  drown  in  each  other's  eyes.     We  laugh,  we  talk. 
Looking  now  here,  now  there,  faintly  pretending 
We  do  not  hear  the  powerful  pulsing  prelude 
Roaring  beneath  our  words.  .  .  .     The  time  approaches. 
We  lean  unbalanced.     The  mute  last  glance  between  us, 
Profoundly  searching,  opening,  asking,  yielding. 
Is  steadily  met :  our  two  lives  draw  together  ... 
..."  What  are  you  thinking  of  ?"  .  .  .     My  first  wife's  voice 
Scattered  these  ghosts.     "  O  .nothing — nothing  much — 
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Just  wondering  where  we'd  be  two  years  from  now, 
And  what  we  might  be  doing."  .  .  .     And  then  remorse 
Turned  sharply  in  my  mind  to  sudden  pity. 
And  pity  to  echoed  love.     And  one  more  evening 
Drew  t;o  the  usual  end  of  sleep  and  silence. 

And,  as  it  is  with  this,  so  too  with  all  things. 

The  pages  of  our  lives  are  blurred  palimpsest: 

New  lives  are  wreathed  on  old  lives  half-erased, 

And  those  on  older  still;  and  so  forever. 

The  old  shines  through  the  new  and  colours  it .  .  . 

What's  new  ?  what's  old  ?     All  things  have  double  meanings, — 

All  things  return.     I  write  ^  line  with  passion 

(Or  touch  a  woman's  hand  or  plumb  a  doctrine) 

Only  to  find  the  same  thing  done  before, — 

Only  to  know  the  same  thing  comes  to-morrow  ...  ' 

This  curious  riddled  dream  I  dreamed  last  night. — 

Six  years  ago  I  dreamed  it  just  as  nOw; 

The  same  man  stooped  to  me;  we  rose  from  darkness, 

And  broke  the  accustomed  order  of  our  days. 

And  struck  for  the  morning  world,  and  warmth,  and  freedom . . . 

What  does  it  mean?     Why  is  this  hint  repeated? 

What  darkness  does  it  spring  from,  seek  to  end? 

You  see  me,  then,  pass  up  and  down  these  stairways. 

Now  through  a  beam  of  light,  and  now  through  shadow, — 

Pursuing  silent  ends.     No  rest  there  is, — 

No  more  for  me  than  you.     I  move  here  always, 

From  secret  room  to  room,  from  wall  to  wall. 

Searching  and  plotting,  weaving  a  web  of  days. 

This  is  my  house,  and  now,  perhaps,  you  know  me . . . 

Yet  I  confess,  for  all  my  best  intentions. 

Once  more  I  have  deceived  you. ...     I  withhold 

The  one  thing  precious,  the  one  dark  thing  that  guides  met 

And  I  have  spread  two  snares  for  you,  of  lies. 
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No,  I  shall  not  say  why  it  is  that  I  love  you — 

Why  do  you  ask  me,  save  for  vanity? 

Surely  you  would  not  have  me,  like  a  mirror. 

Say  "Yes, — your  hair  curls  darkly  back  from  the  temples. 

Your  mouth  has  a  humorous,  tremulous,  half-shy  sweetness. 

Your  eyes  are  April-grey . . .  with  jonquils  in  them  ? " 

No,  if  I  tell  at  all,  I  shall  tell  in  silence  . .  . 

I'll  say — my  childhood  broke  through  chords  of  music — 

Or  were  they  chords  of  sun? — wherein  fell  shadows. 

Or  silences ;  I  rose  through  seas  of  sunlight ; 

Or  sometimes  found  a  darkness  stooped  above  me, 

With  wings  of  death,  and  a  face  of  cold  clear  beauty. 

I  lay  in  the  warm  sweet  grass  on  a  blue  May  morning, 

My  chin  in  a  dandelion,  my  hands  in  clover. 

And  drowsed  there  like  a  bee . .  .  blue  days  behind  me 

Stretched  like  a  chain  of  deep  blue  pools  of  magic. 

Enchanted,  silent,  timeless . . .  days  before  me 

Murmured  of  blue-sea  mornings,  noons  of  gold, 

Green  evenings,  streaked  with  lilac,  bee-starred  nights. 

Confused  soft  chords  of  music  fled  above  me. 

Sharp  shafts  of  music  dazzled  my  eyes  and  pierced  me. 

I  ran  and  turned  and  spun  and  danced  in  the  sunlight. 

Shrank,  sometimes,  from  the  freezing  silence  of  beauty, 

Or  crept  once  more  to  the  warm  white  caves  of  sleep. 

No,  I  shall  not  say,  "  This  is  why  I  praise  you — 

Because  you  say  such  wise  things,  or  such  foolish  ..." 

You  would  not  have  me  say  what  you  know  better  ? 

Let  me  instead  be  silent,  only  saying — 

My  childhood  lives  in  me — or  half-lives,  rather — 

And,  if  I  close  my  eyes,  cool  clouds  of  music 

Blow  up  to  me . .  .  long  chords  of  wind  and  sunlight . .  . 

Shadows  of  intricate  vines  on  sunlit  walls. 

Deep  bells  beating,  with  asons  of  blue  between  them. 

Grass  blades  leagues  apart  with  worlds  between  them. 

Walls  rushing  up  to  heaven  with  stars  upon  them .  . . 
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I  lay  in  my  bed,  and  through  the  tall  night  window 
Saw  the  green  lightning  plunging  among  the  clouds, 
And  heard  the  harsh  rain  storm  at  the  panes  and  roof. 
How  should  I  know — how  should  I  now  remember — 
What  half-dreamed  great  wings  curved  and  sang  above  me  ? 
What  wings  like  swords?     What  eyes  with  the  dread  night  in 
them  ? 

This  I  shall  say. — I  lay  by  the  hot  white  sand-dunes .  . . 
Small  yellow  flowers,  sapless  and  squat  and  spiny. 
Stared  at  the  sky.     And  silently  there  above  us, 
Day  after  day,  beyond  our  dreams  and  knowledge. 
Presences  swept,  and  over  us  streamed  their  shadows, 
Swift  and  blue,  or  dark . . .     What  did  they  mean  ? 
What  sinister  threat  of  power?     What  hint  of  beauty? 
Prelude  to  what  gigantic  music,  or  subtle? 
Only  I  know  these  things  leaned  over  me. 
Brooded  upon  me,  paused,  went  flowing  softly. 
Glided  and  passed.     I  loved,  I  desired,  I  hated, 
I  struggled,  I  yielded  and  loved,  was  warmed  to  blossom. 
You,  when  your  eyes  have  evening  sunlight  in  them, 
Set  those  dunes  before  me,  those  salt  bright  flowers. 
These  presences.  .  .     I  drowse,  they  stream  above  me. 
I  struggle,  I  yield  and  love,  I  am  warmed  to  dream. 

You  are  the  window  (if  I  could  tell  I'd  tell  you) 

Through  which  I  see  a  clear  far  world  of  sunlight. 

You  are  the  silence  (if  you  could  hear  you'd  hear  me) 

In  which  I  remember  a  thin  still  whisper  of  singing. 

It  is  not  you  I  laugh  for,  you  I  touch! 

My  hands  that  touch  you,  suddenly  touch  white  cobwebs, 

Coldly  silvered,  heavily  silvered  with  dewdrops ; 

And  clover,  heavy  with  rain ;  and  cold  green  grass .  . . 
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OTAKAR  BREZINA 


ETERNAL  YEAENING 

(Translated  from  the  Czkch  by  P.  Selver.) 

[Otakar  Brezina  was  born  fifty-two  years  ago  in  what  is  now  Czecho- 
slovakia. His  five  volumes  of  poems — Secret  Distances  (1895),  Western  Dawn- 
ing (1896),  Polar  Winds  (1897),  TempU  Builders  (1899)  and  The  Hands, 
(1901) — with  their  strikingly  individual  style,  mark  the  development  of 
Bfezina's  attitude  towards  the  universe  and  the  mystery  of  life.  They 
range  from  the  subjective  pessimism  of  the  first  collection  to  the  objective 
optimism  of  the  last.  Brezina  has  also  published  Mnsic  of  the  Springs 
(1903),  a  series  of  prose  essays  which  repeat  and  amplify  the  ideas  contained 
in  his  poetry.  It  is  from  this  volume  that  the  following  translation  has 
been  made. — P.  S.] 

A  CROSS  all  distances  of  time  and  space  the  brethren  of  a 
^/V  single  kindred  yearn  one  for  the  other.  Every  response 
which  they  surmise  from  silence  of  earth,  every  secret  which  has 
remained  mute  to  them,  every  dream  to  which  they  dreaded 
to  avow  themselves,  draws  them  together.  As  if  they  were 
performing  the  behests,  issued  by  them  amid  hypnotic  sleep  in 
another  life,  they  approach  one  to  the  other  upon  paths  of  all 
spring-tides,  through  stillness  of  all  night-times.  They  were 
born  at  the  same  hour  in  eternity.  The  images  of  their  spiritual 
countenances  are  mirrored  side  by  side,  when  they  quaff  weari- 
ness from  a  single  fount  of  eternal  waters.  They  are  predestined 
to  toil  for  themselves  and  to  pass  their  uncompleted  labour  on 
from  hand  to  hand.  Dying,  they  bequeath  one  to  the  other  the 
wealth  of  their  kindred,  their  secret  places  of  treasure-trove, 
the  unatoned  guilt,  the  ungained  victories,  the  infirmity  of  their 
gaze.  Their  destiny  is  fulfilled,  when  they  have  found  each 
other  amid  radiance  of  earth ;  and  even  when  it  seemed  as  if 
they  parted,  yet  do  they  never  part.  Only  from  each  other 
do    they  receive    gifts    without  humiliation.      Only  with  the 
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wounds  which  they  inflict  one  upon  the  other  are  they  wounded 
to  the  death.  Their  hopes  are  common  to  them  as  a  hiding- 
place  known  to  all,  which  they  discover  by  instinct  when  they 
have  been  overtaken  by  a  storm  or  hounded  by  hunters.  And 
convulsively  huddled  together  amid  frost  of  ages,  they  warm 
each  other  with  their  breath,  and  look  steadfastly  towards  the 
one  bright  place  in  the  heavens,  whence  they  await  the  sun. 
Their  common  annals  extend  throughout  all  creation  even  to  the 
secret  beginnings  of  life  upon  earth  and  beyond  the  earth.  In 
common  amid  the  ranks  of  their  ancestors  they  have  martyrs, 
conquerors,  law-givers,  singers,  creators  of  symbols,  founders 
of  cities.  Their  destinies  upon  earth  have  kinship.  Their  bodies 
ripen  by  a  single  law  of  sorrow  and  rapture.  From  words  of  all 
earth's  languages  they  fashion  a  secret  speech  of  the  spirit  which 
the  uninitiated  cannot  comprehend.  Quivering  of  trees,  weeping 
and  laughter  of  waters,  whisper  and  passion  of  winds,  glitter  of 
stars  and  soaring  of  clouds  are  the  medium  by  which  they 
converse  together  from  distances  of  all  lands  and  ages.  Their 
silence  seems  to  be  only  an  ecstatic  suspense  of  their  most  fervid 
embrace.  Their  will  labours  in  a  single  sphere  amid  a  hierarchy 
of  wills. 

For  it  is  by  the  will  that  kindreds  of  spirits  are  distinguished 
one  from  the  other.  Words  have  their  treacherous  concealments, 
glances  can  contrive  to  evade  a  fixed  gaze,  but  the  will  is  naked 
as  a  blazing  fire.  In  their  sudden  flashes  they  reveal  the  silent 
and  tragic  world  of  our  depths,  and  betray  our  cosmic  kinship. 
But  the  will,  however  powerful  it  be,  always  adjusts  even  as  a 
wind  the  unequal  warmth  of  atmospheres  above  regions  of  the 
spirit.  Its  glances  would  not  have  the  magical  power  which 
makes  them  omnipotent,  if  they  were  not  made  lustrous  with  the 
phantom  of  another  earth,  another  cosmos,  other  possibilities  of 
life. 

Every  kinship  of  spirits  lives  from  age  to  age  with  a  single 
yearning : — to  hold  supreme  sway  over  all  the  earth,  to  shatter 
all  powers  by  the  potent  urge  of  its  eddies,  to  render  its  will  a 
stream  of  living  waters,  which,  though  led  away  into  a  wilderness, 
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bestows  growth  upon  the  dazzling  herbage  of  the  shores  through- 
out its  course  age  after  age  ; — all  that  is  invisible  to  render  visible 
by  their  breath  ; — in  a  kingly  procession  to  twine  their  way  amid 
multitudes  who  step  aside  with  a  whisper  of  reverence  in  abject 
awe  at  the  splendour  of  the  court ; — to  constrain  every  pair  of 
hands  to  toil  on  their  behalf  throughout  the  whole  expanse  of 
the  earth,  to  grasp  all  its  fields,  to  impose  their  symbols  upon 
thought,  to  set  their  aims  upon  toil,  their  stamp  upon  tradition, 
their  meaning  upon  love,  to  give  vindication  to  their  prevailing 
passion,  their  interpretation  to  life  and  death  ; — with  royal  bounty 
to  amass  all  earth's  treasures,  and  to  bestow  ;  for  to  bestow  from 
one's  own,  to  bestow  throughout  ages,  all  eternity  to  bestow, 
is  the  spirit's  loftiest  bliss  and  pride,  its  exalted  tenderness,  the 
secret  cause  of  all  contest. 

But  even  when  geniuses  have  achieved  power  for  their  spirit- 
kindred,  and  when  by  their  will  they  victoriously  impinge  upon 
the  toil  of  myriads,  they  dwell  rejected  in  the  depths  of  life,  and 
labour  in  concealment.  With  ardent  labour  do  they  come  to 
know  one  the  other  before  works  of  their  forgotten  masters. 
Their  trembhng,  shadow-whitened  hands  turn  over  pages  of  their 
annals,  they  strengthen  with  new  consciousness  of  earth  and  wait 
till  conquerors  become  weary,  till  their  own  day  arises,  till 
government  falls  drunken,  till  they  enter  the  building-places 
which  shall  be  the  bliss  of  their  builders.  / 

Thus  does  the  kindred  of  spirits  alternate  at  the  unending' 
labour,  even  as  implements  of  husbandry  alternate  with  the 
poise  of  the  earth  towards  the  sun  and  with  the  advance  of  the 
seasons.  And  even  as  the  lower  humus,  which  has  to  be  up- 
turned by  the  plough,  that  it  may  spread  its  living  stuff  for  the 
growth  of  life,  so  do  hidden  powers  ^wait  throughout  the  whole 
girth  of  the  world  for  the  whirlwind  plough  of  the  will.  But 
even  the  will  is  subject  to  a  statute,  in  accordance  with  which 
the  lower  forms  toil  for  the  higher,  all  hands  for  dehcate, 
patent  spirit-hands,  fathoming  sense  and  coherence  of  the  whole 
labour.  Is  not  the  acme  of  earth's  hope  that  the  highest  kindred 
of  spirits  should  gain  sway  over  the  earth  ? 
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They  passed  through  the  world,  subjugators,  martyrs,  and 
fanatics  of  the  will.     Between  their  strong  hands  nations  were 
kneaded  like  dough,  cities  blazed,  sorrow  seethed.     And  at  the 
last  they  sank  down,  weakened,  broken  beneath  the  burden  of 
the   super-human    task    of    welding    into   unity  the   shattered 
multitudes,  and  of  bracing  the  whole  earth  for  ages  within  the 
frame  of  a  single  law.     They  came  to  grief,  because  their  labour 
was   destroyed  in  the  depths   of  life   by  inchoate  struggles  of 
spirits.      But  the  eternal  thirst  for  unity  which,  though   they 
knew  it  not,  gave  rise  to  their  tragical  frenzy,  is  preserved  from 
age  to  age  in  the  will  of  myriads.     It  shall  seethe  amid  spirits 
as  it  has  seethed,  and  it  shall  send  forth  great  unifiers  to  their 
own  age  as  it  has  sent  them  forth.     It  desires  the  whole  earth, 
the   whole   cosmos,   the   whole   of    eternity   amid   struggles   of 
religions  and  languages.     Upon  remains  of  cities  and  temples 
will  blossom  the  gardens  of  the  wise,  that  they  too  may  labour 
in  the  spirit-world  at  the  holy  toil  of  unity.     For  the  sake  of 
their  dream,  fires  of  all  forges  blaze,  toilers  of  science  struggle 
in  laboratories,  slaves  in  mines,  commissioners  of  fleets,  princes 
of  marts ;  its  radiance  flashes  from  the  feverish  gaze  of  inventors, 
who  are  ever  seeking  fresh  paths  that  bring  nations  closer  across 
oceans,  that  bear  the  voice   into  distant  places,  that  bind  ever 
more  delicate  links  between  beings.     Poets  dream  over  ruined 
statues  of  bygone  conquerors,  over  inscriptions  covering  walls  of 
royal  palaces.     Music  and  image  bestow  strength  on  their  verses, 
wherein  are  revived  anew  the  gestures  of  the  triumphant,  who 
vainly  with  too  daring  a  hand  desire  to  entrap  myriads  in  meshes 
contrived  through  ages. 

The  most  fateful  pain  of  earth  arises  from  constraint  and 
irresistible  drooping  of  the  will,  that  it  cannot  enfold  the  magical 
exercise  of  its  growth  and  fruition,  and  join  in  the  labour  of  its 
spirit-kindred.  It  is  the  sorrow  of  a  wound,  which  has  maimed 
the  hand  of  the  Creator,  the  sorrow  of  impotence  and  decay. 
Bodily  pain  of  man  seldom  thrusts  its  axe  so  deep  as  to  hinder 
the  ascent  of  the  sap  to  the  loftiest  branches  of  the  spiritual  tree. 
Often  it  lops  only  the  side  branches,  and  like   a   husbandman 
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guides  its  crown  to  a  height  which  it  otherwise  would  not  attain. 
But  if  a  secret  wound  penetrates  to  the  soul  and  fills  it  with 
lethargy  and  somnolence,  there  arise  plights  of  the  spirit  which 
have  been  fathomed  to  such  depths  by  religious  geniuses  of  all 
ages  with  the  vision  of  seers.  These  are  relapses  of  mute 
despair  which  change  the  dance  of  worlds  and  spring-tides  into 
a  burial  procession,  and  the  age-long  endeavours  of  nations  into 
meaningless  play.  Vainly  do  you  then  search  amid  all  frenzies 
of  the  senses  and  amid  all  venoms  of  oblivion.  You  will  not 
overcome  the  horror  of  emptiness  wafted  to  you  as  if  from 
a  colossal  tomb  by  icy  darkness  from  the  cosmos  ablossom 
with  stars. 

Ages  wane,  wills  and  beliefs  toil  engulfed  by  higher  beliefs, 
and  all  by  the  belief  through  which  worlds  are  enraptured. 
Who  has  grasped  the  marvels  of  their  unceasing  motion  ?  Upon 
what  joyful  stars  does  their  splendour  proceed,  when  even  upon 
the  poverty  of  our  earth  we  pause  in  awe  before  the  dazzling 
possibilities  of  life  and  of  dream  ? 

There  are  grades  upon  which  the  will  knows  neither  hatred 
nor  contest.  In  delicate  glittering  of  compassion  it  fills  glances 
with  radiance.  It  has  fathomed  everything,  and  it  broods  in  a 
brooding  boundless  as  the  universe.  Its  yearning  goes  no  higher. 
Glow  of  higher  worlds  is  quenched  because  of  it.  What  is  the 
harmony  of  the  spheres  beside  the  grievous  music  of  suffering 
hearts  ?  In  meekness  it  descends  amid  throngs  of  brethren,  and 
with  the  strength  by  which  it  attained  its  lofty  place,  it  yearns 
to  sever  the  shackles  clasping  the  numberless.  But  if  it  is 
possible  to  share  one's  bread  with  hungry  lips,  is  it  also  possible 
to  share  one's  visions  of  the  world  with  hungry  gazes  ? 

But  even  above  this  will,  princely  and  humble,  which  desires 
to  see  naught  beyond  earth  and  toil  upon  the  fields  of  brethren, 
there  are  yet  other  grades.  Grades,  when  the  will  ceases  to  be 
affrighted  by  the  infinity  of  pain,  when  it  grasps  the  mystical 
need  for  ages  of  transition,  and  in  its  thirst  it  craves  to  have 
thousands  of  Hves  that  it  might  know  all  suffering,  thousands  of 
hands,  that  it  might  know  all  toil,  thousands  of  senses,  that  it 
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might  possess  all  things,  thrust  life  forward  into  all  flames, 
sharpen  and  quicken  its  spiritual  contests  and  soar  with  all  wings 
of  thought  and  reverie  until  it  had  achieved  the  quest  whose 
glory  it  forebodes,  although  it  could  not  frame  words  for  it.  But 
the  whole  heaven  of  stars,  all  secrets  of  time,  like  springtide 
mists,  concealing  magical  gardens  not  yet  in  blossom,  lie  between 
it  and  its  quest.  And  yet  its  gaze  does  not  lose  the  feverish 
ecstasy  of  the  warrior  in  the  advance,  and  though  perpetually 
deluded,  it  does  not  cease  to  sing,  to  love,  to  believe  and  to 
create. 

"  The  Music  of  the  Springs:' 
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EDWARD  J.  O'BRIEN 


PASTICHES 

I.— Four  O' Clock  :  Men  as  Trees  Walking. 

(T,  S.  E .) 

MOCKING  from  a  plush  trapeze 
Arabella  hunts  for  fleas, 
Gravely  quiescent  Jumbo  lies 
Contemplating  mysteries. 

Mrs.  Geoghegan  rustles  in 
As  if  she  had  a  secret  sin, 
But  Rumpelmayer  rushes  out 
And  then  it  all  becomes  a  rout. 

If  the  sad  shade  of  (Edipus  ^ 

Were  reborn  in  an  octopus, 
Complexities  would  soon  arise. 
But  children  are  without  surmise. 

Decorum  marches  them  out  of  the  room 
And  turns  them  over  to  a  groom. 
Life  dines  out  on  curried  eggs, 
Served  by  Burmese  with  tattooed  legs. 

But  a  funeral  drives  down  the  street. 
Last  obsequies  of  a  parakeet, 
Whose  ruffled  feathers  sneered  at  people, 
And  a  bell  tolls  in  the  Methodist  steeple. 

Rumpelmayer  rushes  in 
Calling  for  redbreast  and  the  wren. 
Mrs.  Geoghegan  flutters  out 
Trailing  a  green  and  purple  clout. 
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I'm  going  to  the  South  Sea  Islands 
Or  else  to  the  Montmartre  highlands, 
To  have  a  cup  of  tea  with  Gauguin 
Or  mould  museum  groups  for  Rodin. 


II. — Homage  to  Laforgue. 

(E.  p- 

Grave  medicoes  hint 


The  decease  of  my  maternal  parent  due  to  sentimental  disturb- 
ances. 

Ha-ha ! 

My  deplored  parent. 
They  murmur  that  my  passing 
To  similar  shades  is,  on  the  whole,  imminent. 
That  the  fluttering  of  my  heart's  core 
Is  a  maternal  summons. 

Pundits  suggest  when  I  leave  my  nursery 
A  proximate  collapse. 

'*  By  Pluto's  wounds, 

A  rummy  beggar  !  " 
Not  a  forward  progression 

Without  path-leaving,  colic  of  the  belly,  regurgitation. 
And  that  valvular  fluttering 

Is  a  maternal  summons. 

I  leave  Piccadilly  behind 

With  the  disinterested  view  of  approving  a  crepuscule. 

(It  is  quite  irregular. 

But  what  odds !) 
The  sun's  a  heart,  I  may  point  out,  not  wholly  unlike  mine, 
Filtering  away  its  bloody  sap. 
Mine  pulsing  from  coffee-time  to  coffee-time 
Is  a  maternal  summons. 
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If  only  Lais 

Would  grasp  it  competently 

Before  the  spring  snaps. 

Her  dislike  is  futile, 
Granted  that  Acheron  is  in  the  middle  distance, 
And  that  she  likes  cold  plunges. 
That  rattling  blood-pump  (it  is  becoming  a  cliche!) 
Is  a  maternal  summons. 

But  no,  they  all   rub   the   salt   in   my   wounds    with   sadistic 

pleasure. 
Saving  always,  of  course,  the  sun's  heart, 
(Heigh-ho !) 

And  my  maternal  parent. 
I  would  only  crave  indulgent  leave 
To  trespass  in  similar  shades. 
My  heart's  core  flutters  so  ! 

...  Is  it  your  maternal  summons  ? 


III. — Miss  Slippfr  sings  a  Round. 

(E.  S .) 

Robin  redbreast  in  his  tree 
Flutes  a  crystal  song  to  me. 

I  will  dance  in  a  fairy  ring 
Of  oranges,  and  I  shall  sing 

Of  the  pointillistic  hoops  of  light 
That  flicker  till  they  meet  my  sight 

In  the  brazen  paths  of  St.  Giles'  Fair, 
And  the  pattern  of  the  vermiUon  stair 

The  bourgeoisie  climb  to  the  top  of  a  'bus 
Myopically  giggling  at  the  rest  of  us. 
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IV. — London. 

(J.  C.  Sq .) 

I. 

Turn  back  your  thoughts  a  thousand  years,  and  then 
Another  thousarjd,  till  you  see  a  fen- 
Lit  by  the  moon,  its  brackish  currents  swirl 
To  points  of  light  that  widen  as  they  twirl. 
The  city  was  not  builded  that  we  know, 
And  savages  adorned  with  woad  did  go 
Wearily  through  its  channels  in  leather  boats, 
Yet  did  the  birds  then  sing  the  selfsame  notes 
They  sing  this  golden  day  of  early  May 
Within  the  Temple  Gardens  clear  and  gay. 

n. 
Long  centuries  reclaimed  it  from  the  marsh 
And  still  the  birds  sang,  though  the  wind  were  harsh 
And  still  .  .  . 

XLII. 

.  .  .  know  the  way 
Man  governed  by  the  light  of  his  little  day 
Still  rears  proud  monuments  for  sifting  Time 
To  file  away  to  ruins  gemmed  with  rime. 


V. — Chinatown. 

(V L y.) 

Chinamen  gathered  in  a  big  top  room.  ^^^^  ^^s'^^ 

Vermilion  walls  and  a  great  blue  table.  syncopa  ion. 

Playing  fan-tan  with  little  clucking  noises, 

Playing  fair  as  far  as  they  are  able. 

Thick  smoke  raising  in  a  dark  blue  cloud, 

A  curtain  of  dusk  above  that  calm -faced  crowd,       ^^^j^  ^  ^^^^ 

Have  you  heard  what  the  papers  are  saying  ?  of  mystery. 

Chinamen  from  Pekin  and  from  Hong  Kong  too.   Recitative. 
Chinaman  from  Fu  Chow  and  from  far  Chefoo,  ♦ 
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With  a  8tcdden 
loud  crackling. 

Dreamily^  but 
with  complete 
abandon. 


From  the  Great  Wall  of  China  and  the  land  of  Wang, 

The  Yenisei  and  the  Yang-tse-kiang, 

Chinamen  from  Frisco  and  from  Malabar, 

Chinamen  from  Kingston  and  from  Panama, 

All  playing  round  a  great  blue  table. 

All  playing  fair  as  far  as  they  are  able, 

But! 

Have  you  heard  what  the  papers  are  saying  ? 

Over  the  dark  blue  forest 

Of  smoke  the  Chinamen  weave, 

I  see  the  red  roofs  of  a  village 

Where  all  the  maidens  grieve. 

And  the  night-bird  with  silver  feathers 

Sings  in  the  heart  of  the  night 

The  song  of  Hong 

That  ends  ding-dong, 

Bell  from  the  watch-tower  bright. 

Ding-dong 

Rings  the  song 

Of  the  daughters  of  Hong. 

Song  of  wrong, 

Song  of  wrong, 

Song  of  wrong. 

Hovering  over  the  dark  blue  forest 

Of  smoke  the  Chinamen  weave. 

Ding-dong 

And  a  bell 

In  the  downstairs  room 

Says  :  "  Something's  wrong, 

Something's  wrong 

In  the  upstairs  room." 

War  of  Tong, 

Ding-dong, 

War  of  Tong, 

Ding-dong, 
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Slowly  and 
plangently. 


Emotional  response 
must  here  be 
assumed  by  the 
audience,  who 
should  be  children 
playing  pirates. 


And  a  pistol  cracks 

And  a  Chinaman  falls,  / 

And  a  sandbag  whacks, 

And  a  Chinaman  falls, 

And  voices  boom 

In  that  terrible  room 

Around  the  great  blue  table. 

Triumph  of  Tong  Eonultingly,lwith 

Over  sons  of  Honff,  a  firm  resolution 

A     J  J.U     1-1  1        1  ,  of  the  final 

And  the  blue  cloud  hovers  Tiarmonies. 

Over  terrible  wrong. 

Death  of  Hong 

And  the  sons  of  Hong. 

Had  they  heard  what  the  papers  were  saying  ? 


VI.— Cycle. 

(A L 1.) 

A  sword  cutting 

The  equal  stillness. 

Shafted  light 

Ringing  metallic  music. 

Rising  tide 

Of  mirrors,  clamouring,  calling, 

Gold  I 

Downward  javelins, 

Hurtling,  quivering,  thrusting, 

Shock  of  bodies. 

Jagged  emerald  flashes. 

Whistle,  wind. 

Whisper,  grass. 

Curl  in  your  sheath. 

Crumble, 

Crumble. 
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Flight  of  doves, 
Ripple  of  burnished  waters, 
Shadow  cropping  the  mountain-side, 
Three  poplars. 

Over  the  valley. 

Over  the  wine-foamed  river, 

Over  the  flute-player. 

Over  the  basking  lizard. 

Over  the  grassblade. 

Over  the  dust  on  the  pebble. 

Wings  hover. 

Poise,  diminish. 

Starry  points  die. 

.  .  .  Tuberoses  dreaming 
Under  the  frosty  moon. 
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GERALD   GOULD 


THE   UNRETURNING  THING 

YOU  see  this  child 
Who  in  to-morrow  knows  not  yesterday : 

Let  him  stand  for  the  symbol  of  that  wild 

Pulse  of  the  world's  untaught  unteaehable  heart 

Where  all  incredible  emotions  start 

Like  dust  of  flowers  in  the  sun's  sudden  ray. 

— You  know  the  hush  before 

The  orchestra  begins  : 

You  shiver  at  the  shutting  of  a  door, 

And  sicken  at  your  new-remembered  sins. 

— My  dear. 

Do  you  remember,  in  the  early  year, 

When  for  a  little  silence  we  were  one, 

Hqw  our  thought  took  the  colour  of  the  sun  ? 

The  waves  of  apple-blossom  broke 

In  brilliant  foam  against  the  blue : 

You  moaned  upon  my  lips,  and  stirred,  and  spoke. 

And  then  were  still  again.     The  world  was  you. 

The  world  was  what  your  loving  is 

— A  lane  of  light  through  dust  of  mysteries : 

The  world  was  what  your  lips  forgot  to  speak 

Upon  my  lips.     I  looked  up  and  saw  wings 

Like  swords  bare  in  the  sunlight :  black  they  rose, 

First  black,  then  silver — silver  again,  and  black. 

In  long  attenuated  track 

Across  the  thin  faint  daytime :  love  grew  weak. 

Sagged,  and  forgot  its  own  rememberings : 

Our  hearts,  unwilling,  knew  what  music  knows : 

And  you  went  from  me  as  the  silence  goes 

At  that  first  crying  of  the  attempted  strings. 

My  arms  were  hungrier  than  a  mother's  breast 
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That  cannot  suckle  the  soft  lips  it  needs. 

My  hopes  were  bruised  and  broken  reeds. 

My  mouth  said :  "  God  knows  best,'* 

And  my  heart  gave  my  mouth  the  lie. 

The  black  and  silver  wings  against  the  sky 

Flew  to  the  peace  that  you  had  robbed  me  of. 

— O  unforeseen  and  unreturning  love, 

We  had  had  our  moment !     Every  moment  after 

Was  bitter  with  the  hint  of  your  return. 

And  you  returned,  and  were  not  you.     The  laughter 

Of  devils  drowns  the  cries  of  souls  that  burn, 

And  that's  the  secret  dreadfulness  of  hell. 

Had  you  been  harsh,  it  had  been  well ; 

But  you  were  tender  when  you  came, 

And  leant  to  me  with  the  old  smile  and  kiss ; 

You  said :  "  Do  you  remember  that,  and  this  ? " — 

And  nothing  was  the  same. 

— You  see  this  child.     He  waits, 

Unconscious,  by  the  undivulging  gates  : 

His  ear  has  heard  the  tuning;  and,  intent. 

He  guesses  what  shall  leap  and  flower 

To  top  the  tall  triumphant  hour 

When  instrument  is  wed  to  instrument. 

So  is  it  with  the  childish  heart  of  man 

That  has  learnt  nothing  since  the  world  began. 

O  infinitely  touching  ! — pilgrim  still 

Up  the  recurring  disappointing  hill ! 

O  heart  as  breakable  as  the  first  heart  was 

That  faltered,  strange  to  loss  ! 

O  heart  as  flower -like,  with  each  morning  new. 

Brave  to  drink  disappointment  up  like  dew ! 

O  vessel  squandered  on  the  careless  sea ! 

O  my  one  love,  the  one  love  gone  from  me  1 

— It  is  not  age  that  breaks  and  stales : 

It  is  not  impotence  that  fails : 

It  is  not  weakness  that  despairs ! 
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— The  rash  and  splendid  and  impatient  airs 

That  blow  about  the  meadows  and  the  shores, 

And  search  the  noon  for  clouds,  and  shake  the  bells 

To  clamour  in  unconquered  citadels, 

And  take  the  stars  and  stations  in  their  course 

— These,  it  is  these  that  break  the  heart,  that  lose 

What  they  have  learnt  not  to  refuse, 

Sweet  dancing  fools, 

So  large,  so  bold,  so  ignorant  of  the  span 

Set  for  the  reach  and  amplitude  of  man  ! — 

Ours  was  the  summer  hour :  and  now  the  tune, 

Rhythmic,  returns  according  to  the  rules. 

And  ends  not  late  nor  soon. 

You  see  this  child :  he,  ev  n  as  you  and  I, 

Will  watch  that  black  and  silver  stab  the  sky, 

Flying  into  the  silence,  flying  free. 

Why  tell  him  what  he  will  not  understand  ? 

The  ship  for  ever  puts  off  from  the  land, 

And  finds  for  ever  nothing  but  the  sea. 

It  burns — the  flower-flame  that  the  leaves  uncover. 

Setting  the  heart  free  to  accept  the  spring 

— The  mendicant  of  morning,  and  the  lover 

Of  the  unforeseen  and  unreturning  thing. 
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RUSSELL    GREEN 


THE  LOVE-SONG  OF  A  PESSIMIST  :   1920 

I    SHALL  not  meet  you  on  the  painted  pavement 
As  I  go  lonely  through  the  crowded  city. 
You  will  be  dining  with  a  nameless  lover, 
You  will  be  listening  to  his  dull  avowals, 
You  will  be  listening  to  the  unconvincing 
Romanticisms  unfired  by  mental  ardour 
Of  some  anonymous  and  vague  suburban. 
And  in  my  consciousness  shall  I  be  wandering. 
Asking  myself  a  sad  eternal  question, 
Why  I  pursue  you  with  a  tale  of  love, 
A  tale  to  which  you  listen  courteously. 
With  wistful  silence,  with  affectionate  deference — 
Then  turn  again  to  your  versatilities.  / 

For  when  I  speak  of  loving  concentration 
And  when  I  speak  of  mutual  servitude. 
My  sombre  words  go  drifting,  drifting  by  you 
Like  sombre  seaweed  drifting  by  a  mermaid 
Playing  in  the  froth  and  foam  of  a  sunlit  sea. 
On  stony  ground  the  seeds  of  my  evangel 
For  ever  fruitless  fall — you  know  the  parable — ; 
The  stony  ground  is  your  void  scepticism. 
Silent  and  void  as  interstellar  spaces. 
Wherein  may  fall  the  very  stars  of  beauty 
And  fall  beyond  the  borders  of  the  starland. 
My  burning  words  like  meteoric  flashes 
Against  the  purple  of  a  night  in  August 
Torn  suddenly  by  the  momentary  Pleiads, 
Gleam  and  and  are  gone  in  the  clear  cold  void  abysses 
Of  your  ingenuous  cunning  philistinism. 
Sunk  without  sound  in  your  sweet  and  treacherous 
Dark  chosen  deliberate  girlish  shallowness. 

*  i^  *  ^ 
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Love  is  an  arc  of  light  upon  the  darkness, 
A  phosphorescence  curving  like  a  rainbow 
Of  flame  between  conspired  imaginations, 
The  living  art  of  two  creative  artists. 
The  silent  symphony  of  unheard  music, 
The  rhythm  concealed  in  the  uncarven  marble, 
The  only  earthly  transubstantiation. 
Whereby  the  human  body  is  commuted 
Into  a  perfect  and  eternal  symbol 
Of  incarnated  beauties,  permanences, 
Hopes,  ecstasies,  abandonments,  ambitions. 
Here  is  the  road  that  anchorites  and  mystics, 
Philosophers  and  devotees  and  dreamers. 
Have  sought,  foretold,  imagined,  lost  .  .  . 
#  #  *  # 

All  this  I  tell  you.     You  prefer  your  dances, 
Your  tinsel  erethisms,  your  carousals. 
Your  dull,  mechanical  routine  engagements, 
Your  drunken  midnight  revels  whence  you  fling 
Back  to  your  suburb  in  a  cushioned  motor. 
You  find  it  so  much  easier  to  follow 
Your  customary  stale  routine  engagements 
Prescribed  by  cavaliers  who  rather  like  you. 
You  cannot  pierce  the  fallacy  of  pleasures 
That  are  pursued,  mechanical,  external. 
I  wish  that  you  could  see  yourself  as  I  do, 
A  victim  bound  upon  the  ribboned  treadmill, 
Whose  feet  will  soon  be  wearied  with  recurrence, 
Creaking  recurrence  of  an  endless  sequence — 
The  serpent  pleasure  that  devours  itself 
In  pitiless  infinities  of  ennui. 

#  #  #  #  ■ 

I  can  but  think  your  nerves  are  of  a  fibre 
Too  coarse  to  feel  these  delicate  vibrations 
Enough  to  reach  your  central  ganglion 
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To  light  the  flame  of  an  ideal  reaction. 

I  can  but  think  your  blood  is  far  too  viscous 

To  tremble  with  the  shaking  flame  of  love, 

To  quiver  with  the  old  ideal  ardours. 

I  fear  that  you  will  feel  no  more  the  lovely, 

Swift  sweet  reactions  of  the  blood  eternal 

From  all  the  fragrance  of  a  summer  morning 

Washed  with  warm  dew  and  south-west  rain  and   sunshine. 

You  have  transmuted  blood  into  an  idol 

To  which  you  offer  bloated  sacrifices 

Of  baked  dead  flesh  and  nauseous  synthetic 

Loud  scents  and  artificial  wines  and  cognac. 

*  *  iff  Hf 

Blood  is  a  god  of  infinite  intelligence 
Mute  in  deliberate  creative  cunning. 
Building  the  slow  red  coral  of  humanity 
Into  the  ultimate  reef  that  shall  bar  out 
The  ancient  sullen  surges  of  death  and  darkness 
Beating  for  ages  on  the  organic  foreshore. 
But  in  your  blood,  unfired  by  love,  receding — 
Receding  goes  my  hope  to  be  immortal. 
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RUSSELL  GREEN 


APHORISMS 


A 


RT  is  memory  attempting  immortality. 


Time  is  like  a  poor  relation :  it  stays  too  long  and  when 
it  goes  takes  something  away  with  it. 

How  great  the  insight  of  the  patrons  of  immoral  novels  ! — they 
can  read  between  the  sheets. 

Let  us  live  with  a  will  and  die  without  one. 

Freedom  of  choice  is  useless  without  the  instinct  of  selection. 

The  polygamy  of  the  body  challenges  the  monogamy  of  the 
heart. 

Romance  to  the  imagination  is  distance;  to  the  emotions, 
abandonment 

Humanity  hates  change  and  loves  variety.  It  compromises  in 
optimism. 

Life  is  a  melodrama  in  the  evening,  a  farce  on  the  morning 
after.  Only  the  apotheosis  of  retrospect  raises  it  to  the  sublimity 
of  tragedy  and  comedy. 

When  argument  comes  up  the  stairs  of  the  past,  love  flies  out  of 
the  window  of  the  future. 

Marriage  is  a  form  of  emotional  insurance ;  divorce  a  realisation 
of  your  surrender  value. 

Knowledge  may  be  power,  but  imagination  is  omniscience. 

Each  year  one  rises  from  the  dead  past  to  find  a  humorous 
satisfaction  in  dancing  on  one's  own  tombstone. 

Altruism  is  the  disguise  which  desire  steals  from  honour. 

Woman  is  the  sea  of  barbaric  flesh  beating  in  desire  for 
destruction  against  the  base  of  the  lighthouse  of  the  brain. 

It  is  because  the  strong  eat  each  other  that  the  meek  shall 
inherit  the  earth. 

Life  is  an  experiment  in  the  art  of  living. 
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Do  not  reason  with  the  cynic  ;  retaliate. 

How  curious  to  imagine  that  one  cannot  be  a  man  unless  one  is 
a  devil ! 

The  atheist  is  one  who  cannot  see  wood  for  trees. 

Indiscretion  is  the  name  that  cowards  give  to  truth. 

The   only  criterion  of  love  is  the  degree  of  impatience  with 
which  you  wait  for  the  postman. 

Cynicism  is  an  anticipation  of  the  historical  perspective. 

One  cannot  be  a  law  unto  oneself  without  being  a  lawbreaker  to 
others. 

Free  will  is  the  refinement  of  anthropomorphism;   both   are 
attempts  to  put  God  in  his  place. 

Mind,  a  device  to  facilitate  self-deception. 

A  CYNIC  is  one  who  tells  you  the  truth  about  your  own  motives. 

Imagination  is  the  separate  memory  of  the  senses. 

A  man  wants  first  sympathy,  then  sin.     A  wife  is  a  woman  who 
gives  him  both. 

Emotion  is  the  fourth'  dimension  of  the  mind. 

The  god  of  the  rationalist  is  himself. 

The  illusion  of  immortality  is  the  mirage  of  the  memory  of  the 
race. 

Repression  is  the  refuge  of  the  weak. 

Sentimentality  is  a  name  given  to  the  emotions  of  others. 

Call  no  man  genius  till  he  is  dead  ;  it  might  be  true. 

The  divine  myopia  of  desire  is  spared  the  vision  of  the  ultimate 
horizon  of  despair. 

Brevity  is  the  soul  of  passion. 

Religion  is  more  popular  than  art  because  prevention  is  better 
than  cure.     Imagination  is  the  disease. 

Fatalism  is  the  tribute  that  indolence  pays  to  enterprise. 

Conservatism  is  fear  masquerading  as  wisdom. 
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E.  POWYS   MATHERS 


FREDERICK  OLDING'S   SONG  ABOUT 
WINE  ISLAND 

(very,  very  slowly.) 

CtlNG  your  song, 

0  Your  only  song,  Frederick  Olding, 

Frederick  Olding 
Tired  er  ships, 

For  they  moans  as  they  slips 

Over  seven  thousand  leagues,  strike  me,  er  white  untidy  sea, 
Never  holding,  never  holding, 
Never  holding  at  Wine  Island, 

Where  me  an'  Henry  Simpson  went  an'  ghost-girl  laughed  at 
me. 

Seen  God  sitting  down,  I  tell  yer, 

On  lavender  at  Wine  Isle 

And  whispering  all  angry:  "Henry  Simpson,  Henry  Simpson, 

Leave  ghost-girl  with  her  eyes  er  gold, 

Dirty  gold,  to  Frederick, 

And  drink  the  green-rock  pool  er  wine 

1  sell  yer : 
For  it's  mine, 
Henry  Simpson, 
It  is  mine. 

Which  the  water-beetles  limps  on 

Drunk  as  swine  ; 

And  it  lays  beside  the  red  rick 
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Of  the  straw  that  bore  the  stars, 

And  yer  pays  me  with  the  scars 

Of  yer  soul 

Henry  Simpson,  lad,  an'  I  will  make  'em  whole 

In  a  little  while." 

Ghost-girl's  big  golden  breasts 

They  was  like  to  gildy  cups 

That  you  sometimes  sees  in  churches, 

And,  I  tells  meself,  they  ups 

And  they  wags  as  she  lurches 

With  ole  Frederick  round  the  pool 

Which  is  strong  and  red  and  cool ; 

And  they  drops  jest  a  little  as  she  rests. 

It  was  old  Jew  merricles  of  a  sort, 

It  was  sticky  like  the  Doctor's  port; 

And  Harry  was  a  red  dead  buffalo 

In  the  middle  rolling  round, 

And  he  would  er-swimming  go 

Round  an'  round,  very  slow,  round  an'  round. 

Ghost-girl  she  was  yellerish  against  the  red  an'  green. 

Like  a  naked  Spanish  queen 

That  is  young. 

Her  hair  was  blue  and  black 

Down  a  gold  moised  back, 

And  plucky  nearly  purple  was  her  tongue. 

Her  tongue,  her  tongue, 

Like  a  wriggling  purple  butterfly  her  tongue. 

The  atol  it  was  natural- baked  adobe  ^ 

Where  a'  n'ape  with  parts  er  red  would  play 
At  half  before  the  sun-power  every  day  ; 
And  clever-like  I  calls :  George  Robey. 

Ghost-girl  had  a  calling  note 

Like  silver  water  laughing  in  a  throat ; 
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Gerobay,  Gerobay.  / 

I  hear  it  in  the  Pompey  pubs, 

A  naked  golden  ghost  that  swings 

Its  trollibubs 

And  sings : 

Gerobay,  Gerobay,  Gerobay.     ' 

Her  eyes  were  gold  and  wet  and  black, 

Who's  that  er-ealling? 

Her  hair  it  fell  adimpsydown  adimpsydown  her  back, 

Who's  that  er- calling  so  sweet  ? 

Lighten  our  darkness,  we  beseech  thee,  O  Lord. 

Lots  er  bottles  er  beer,  old  lady,  lots  er  bottles  er  beer: 
Lots  er  lots  er  lots  er  bottles,  lots  er  bottles  er  beer. 
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"  MICHAL  " 


THE  FURNITURE 

Scene  :  A  room ;  night ;  everything  alert  and  murmuring. 

The  Mirror  :  A  large  swinging  mirror,  narrow  oval,  on  curved  muhogany 

legs,  zvith  claw  feet. 
The  Chair  :   A   straight   arm-chair,  with   spindly  bars,  green  damask,  and 

shiny  mahogany;  an  imitation  Sheraton. 
The  Clock  :  An  oak  gi-andfather  dock,  eight  feet  high,  its  door  slightly  ajar 

and  swinging. 
These  pieces  of  furniture  are  quite  out  of  keeping  with  each  other  and  the 

room ;  they  belong  to  some  one  who  doesn't  care,  or  even  dislikes  furniture. 
When  the  clock  speaks  it  sways  a  little  from  side  to  side,  and  the  door  swings. 

The  mirror  slithers  on  its  feet,  and  sometimes  the  light  of  the  low  fire  is 

reflected  on  its  face,  sometimes  moonlight  from  between  the  curtains.     The 

chair  occasionally  shivers  to  itself     The  mirror  has  a  very  slight  foreign 

accent. 

The  Chair.     How  did  she  look? 

The  Mirror.  She  laughed  and  cried 

And  in  my  face  her  face  espied, 
And  then  unclasped  the  silver  chain, 
And  sighed  and  turned  and  looked  again. 

The  Clock.     Tick  tock,  tick  tock, 
I'm  so  hungry. 
Tick  tock,  tick  tock, 
Where's  that  little  boy? 

Mirror.     You  always  interrupt  just  when 
I'm  in  the  most  delicious  part ! 
You  say  yourself  it's  half-past  ten. 
Why,  he's  in  bed  an  hour  ago, 
And  more  ;  because,  of  course,  you're  slow 
—Perhaps  you  thought  I  didn't  know? — 
But  I  was  talking  to  the  Chair : 
Where  had  I  got  to?     Let  me  see. 
The  candle  smoke  went  up  quite  straight 
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Each  side  of  me  into  the  air; 

With  long,  slim  hands  in  front  of  me 

She  took  the  combs  out  of  her  hair. 

That  she  who'd  been  so  white  of  late 

Was  all  a-tremble  feet  to  head ; 

With  hasty  hands  she  loosed  her  dress, 

She  shook  her  foamy  petticoat 

Down  from  her  waist,  her  little  feet 

Kicked  off  the  pointed  satin  shoes, 

And  then  she  slipt  her  bodice  off, 

With  underneath  a  heart  that  beat 

So  hard  her  breasts  shook  up  and  down. 

And  half  her  breath  was  little  cries ; 

As  her  last  lace  she  stooped  to  loose 

He  came  in,  quick,  with  laughing  eyes. 

Chair.     Which  he  ? 

Mirror.  Oh,  not  the  usual  one, 

The  one  that  married  her,  oh  no  ! 
This,  I  should  think,  could  laugh  and  run. 
He  was  quite  tall  and  young  and  strong. 
With  his  black  eyes  he  watched  her  so ! 
She  stood  there,  naked,  soft,  and  round, 
(How  I  remember  it,  although 
It  was  quite  fourteen  years  ago), 
They  looked  and  shook  and  made  no  sound  ; 
Then  she  drew  off  the  small  gold  ring 
And  held  it  straight  above  her  head, 
Then  let  it  drop;  and,  opening 
Wide  her  blue  eyes  to  him,  she  said : 
'  I  hold  to  you,  within,  without. 
Witness  the  mirror  and  the  clock  ! " 
Then  blew  the  two  thin  candles  out. 

Chair.     And  was  that  all  ? 

Mirror.  Oh,  all  I  saw. 

Only  I  think  he  didn't  lie 
Just  like  a  log  all  night  and  snore 
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(That's  what  the  man  she  married  did)  I 

They  didn't  simply  turn  and  sleep 

When  in  the  cool  white  sheets  they  slid, 

Though  it  was  quiet  by-and-bye, 

And  when  the  morning  light  came  grey 

On  to  the  pillow  where  they  lay 

— His  black  head  rested  on  her  fair 

Masses  of  tangled  silky  hair — 

They  were  asleep.     And  by  the  door 

The  little  ring  lay  on  the  floor. 

Chair.     And  you  were  witness  to  the  pledge, 
You  and  the  Clock? 

Clock.,  Tick  tock,  tick  tock. 

Mirror,     So  for  our  own,  our  prey,  w^e  claim 
The  child  who  from  that  pledging  came. 

Clock.     I'm  so  hungry; 

Where's  my  little  boy  1 

Chair.     And  did  the  other  never  know  ? 
The  Aian  who  married  her,  I  mean. 

Mirror.     Oh  no !  oh  far  too  dull  and  slow  ! 
But  Robin,  now,  has  got  the  keen 
Bright  eyes,  quick  body,  and  black  head. 
How  I  should  love  to  scare  him  dead  ! 

Chair.     Why  have  you  never  claimed  him  yet  ? 
You  stand  there  dozing  in  the  shade. 
And  soon  he'll  be  beyond  your  reach ; 
He'll  be  fourteen  before  you  know. 
Now  they  let  children  question  so 
(Not  like  when  you  and  I  were  made). 

(The  Mirror  makes  a  '' moue''  at  this.) 
He's  grown  to  doubt  of  both  of  you. 
For  years  he's  not  beheved  in  things 
He's  read,  been  told  of,  or  half  seen, 
Fairies  and  witches,  ghosts,  black  wings  ' 

That  used  to  wave  behind  the  screen. 
Does  he  believe  in  God  to-day? 
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You  know  he  doesn't,  and  of  you 
He  dreams  less  often,  does  not  stay 
To  glance  at  you  across  the  room. 
And  if  he  altogether  stops 
How  could  you  take  him? 

JNIiRROR.  Yes,  I  know  ; 

We  might  have  had  him  as  a  babe. 
But  then  we  waited,  let  him  grow. 
Oh,  he'd  be  much  more  frightened  now! 
It  will  be  done.     But  here's  the  rule 
(Somebody's  always  making  rules)  ; 
His  mother  pledged  him  first  with  us, 
And  through  her  womb  we  stared  at  him, 
So  she  must  give  him  up  herself. 
She'll  do  it.     Time  more  sureness  brings; 
One  knows  some  things  are  certain  things. 
Clock.     Tick  tock,  tick  tock, 
Big,  big,  little  boy. 
Tick  tock,  tick  tock, 
More  for  me ! 
Mirror.     Coarse  thing!     He  can't  appreciate 
The  pleasure  of  creating  fear. 
He  thinks  of  bones  and  blood  and  hate. 
Great  brute  !     While  I  keep  calm  to  hear 
The  breath  come  jerking  in  the  throat, 
See  the  mouth  gape,  eyes  turned,  and  note 
The  fingers — 

Chair.        Hush  !     A  step  is  near, 
Still  in  your  place:  she's  coming  here. 

(She  comes  in ;  a  woman  of  about  thirty-five,  a  shawl 
over  her  dress.      She  sits  down  on  a  couch,  her 
head  in  her  hands.) 
She.     God  !     It  is  mostly  now, 

With  Robin  asleep  in  bed, 
That  I  see  the  cheeks,  the  brow. 
His  head  like  his  father's  head. 
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And  it  all  comes  back,  comes  back, 

When  there  by  his  side  I  stand. 
And  see  the  fingers  slack, 

His  hand  like  his  father's  hand. 

If  this  were  only  all ! 

But  I  know  there  is  more  to  find 
As  he  grows  strong  and  tall. 

His  mind  like  his  father's  mind. 

Mirror.     I'm  sure  she  liked  them  well  enough 
— That  father's  body  and  his  mind — 
(Although  you  can't  divide  the  stuff) 
To  live  with,  lie  with,  laugh  with,  love : 
I'm  old,  perhaps,  but  I'm  not  blind ! 
And  when  he'd  touched  and  kissed  his  fill, 
Breast,  neck,  and  arms,  below,  above — 

Chair.     Oh,  hush,  she'll  hear  you ;   do  keep  still ! 

{She  has  not  noticed ;   she   comes  forward  into   the 
room  wildly.) 

She.     Oh,  peace,  oh,  rest  from  it,  oh,  peace,  peace,  peace. 
How  happy  one  could  be  if  children  grew 
Straight  from  oneself,  not  mixed  with  any  man, 
If  men  could  go,  and  there'ld  be  a  white  world 
With  only  women.     Or  if  men  were  clean 
And  kind  like  women.     Women  alone  are  human. 
^Men  are  half  beasts :  monkeys  and  pigs  and  dogs 
That  tear,  scratch,  dirty,  ruin  the  sweet  things. 
Or  great  cold  fish  that  flop  and  goggle  at  one  I 
Or  if  they  could  stay  children  all  their  lives. 
But  they  grow  up — Robin  grows  up — he  feels 
The  first  vague  achings  of  his  man-ness  come. 
Five  years,  ten  years,  and  he'll  be  quite  a  man. 
Horrible,  horrible  !     And  in  this  house 
All  thick  with  memories — that  must  be  bad; 
The  treacherous  mirror  and  the  pitiless  clock, 
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They  most  remind  me  still  of  those  two  men 
Who  had  my  young,  soft  body  in  their  arms, 
Ah  God,  they  used  me  so,  they  hurt  me  so  ! 

(She  stands  looking  down,  shaking,) 
Mirror.     How  white  she  is,  how  tall  and  white, 
When  she  lets  droop  her  eyelids  slow, 
She  makes  me  think  of  evenings,  bright 
With  many  candles,  years  ago, 
When  she  was  only  weeks  a  bride, 
And  the  nights  followed  when  she  cried 
And  struggled  like  a  wounded  bird. 
The  things  I've  seen  .  .  .  the  things  IVe  heard.  .  .  . 
She.     Somewhere  in  the  country 

The  leaves  are  quiet  and  green, 

High  elms  in  the  edges 

And  the  blue  sky  between  .  .  . 

No,  there'ld  be  cows  there,  put  to  any  bull, 
Mares  to  a  stallion,  too,  ewes  to  a  rami 

Wide  sea,  salt  sea,  and  no  land  anywhere. 

No  fishes  in  the  deep,  no  gulls  in  air. 

But  spray  and  waves  unnumbered,  deep  and  shoal. 

South  Pole  and  sweeping  waters  and  North  Pole  .  .  . 

Oh,  Robin,  baby,  if  I  could  take  you ! 
No  use,  no  use,  his  childhood's  going,  going. 
To-day  he  watched  a  girl-child  in  the  road 
— Little  fair  Lily,  with  her  soft,  thin  neck 
Between  the  curls  and  frock — walk  with  her  hoop 
Past  him.     No  doubt  he  had  no  wish,  no  thought. 
No  one  desire  yet  to  formulate. 
But  then  his  father  peered  out  of  his  eyes. 
Yes,  and  the  whole  fierce  race  of  men  that  hunt 
For  women.     And  each  man  a  child  at  first! 
Mirror.     Yet  she  was  willing  to  be  prey 
With  that  young  hunter  at  her  heels ! 
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To  see  her  now  you  wouldn't  say 

She's  known,  none  better,  how  it  feels — 

Last  dance !  the  hunt  draws  to  its  end  : 

Drive  home,  lean  back  the  whirling  head. 

So  kissable,  to  show  that  bend — 

Neck,  breast.     Upstairs.     And  bed,  bed,  bed! 

She  (wildly).     But  it  was  not  my  fault — oh,  not  my  fault ! 
What  could  I  do — eighteen?     My  old,  bad,  husband's 
One  pleasure — hurting  something,  best,  his  wife. 
Hurting  me,  body  and  mind,  and  laughing  at  me ! 
Then  when  he  came  it  seemed  at  first  escape : 
Escape !     There  is  none  in  a  world  of  men. 
The    way    they    look,    laugh,    touch  !       Oh,    shame,    shame, 

shame. 
Then  there  was  Robin,  my  poor  baby,  doomed. 
My  weakness  and  his  father's  evil  mixed 
To  form  a  child,  a  man-child,  who'll  grow  up 
And  bring  more  pain  than  joy,  more  bad  than  good. 
Ah  God,  I  made  him ;  would  I  could  unmake ! 
Backwards,  his  innocent  childhood,  babyhood. 
Back  into  me,  though  all  the  pains  of  birth 
Should  leap  on  me  again,  and  further  back, 
Unhve  nine  months,  grow  still  and  small  and  formless. 
Back  out  of  consciousness,  back  out  of  life. 
Out  of  all  self,  all  will,  all  memory. 
Into  the  never-has-been,  the  never-will-be  ! 

{She  goes  out  of  the  room,  throwing  up  her  arms;  the 
Clock  ticks  greedily;   the  Mirror  wrinkles  into 
a  smile,) 
Clock  {eagerly).     Tick  tock,  tick  tock, 
I'm  so  hungry. 
Tick  tock,  tick  tock. 
Now,  now,  little  boy  ! 
Chair.     Oh  Mirror,  Mirror,  will  he  come 

To-night  ? 
Mirror.  Be  quiet ! 
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Chair.  Oh  I     I'm  dumb. 

( The  Boy  comes  in^  in  pyjamas,  rubbing  his  eyes,  his  hair  touzled 

with  sleep). 

Robin.  If  I  could  only  remember  that  Greek  !  What  was 
it  ?  I'll  get  it  in  a  moment.  I  do  hate  waking  up  suddenly, 
half-hearing  something.  I  wish  Mother  were  in  her  room. 
Perhaps  she's  downstairs  .  .  .  (calls)  Mother !  .  .  .  She  doesn't 
hear. 

Clock.     Tick  tock,  tick  tock, 
I'm  so  .  .  . 

Mirror.     Hssh  I 

Robin.  What  on  earth  was  that  ? .  .  .  One  does  hear  such 
queer  noises  in  the  night.  Rotten  being  awake.  Mother !  .  .  . 
That  Greek? 

Mirror  {softly)  eTrl  Se  tw  reOvfjievo) 

Trapa^opa  (fypevoSaXij^y 
TdSe  fxeXos,  Trapa/coTra, 
vfJLi/o<;  ef  '^pLvvcoT/, 

Robin  (dreamily).  That's  it.  Yes.  I  wonder  who  quoted 
it ;  it  must  have  been  someone  ;  last  week  perhaps.  What  does 
it  mean  ?  .  .  .  the  Furies  .  .  .  singing  over  a  victim  .  .  .  sending 
him  mad  ...  I  wish  I  knew  more  Greek;  more  all  sorts  of  tilings. 
What  a  horrible  idea — the  Furies  :  after  all,  Orestes  was  quite 
right.  But  it  never  seems  to  matter  what  people  are  like.  Just 
as  nasty  for  good  people  as  bad — worse  ;  that's  history  .  .  .  ugh  ! 
I'll  go  to  bed  again.  I'm  glad  I  remembered  that.  (He  moves 
away  ;*  the  Mirror  comes  a  little  forward,  so  that  the  light  shines 
into  its  face;  the  Boy  sees  it.) 

Robin.  Hullo,  that's  funny  .  .  .  Look  here,  my  good 
mirror,  I  don't  believe  in  furniture  that  walks  about ! 

Mirror.     Well  Robin,  look,  our  power  extends: 
You've  always  known  that  we  could  speak, 
(Why,  I  know  English,  French,  and  Greek!) 
Come,  don't  be  frightened,  let's  make  friends ! 

Robin  (rapidly).  Damn.  I'm  dreaming.  These  things 
happen  in  dreams:  not  really.     No.     I  shall  wake  up.     When 
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one  knows  one's  dreaming,  one  wakes  up.  Always,  {violently) 
You  things — Mirror,  Clock,  Chair — I  don't  believe  in  you ; 
I'm  not  afraid  ! 

Clock.     Tick  tock,  tick  tock, 

Don't  you,  don't  you  ? 
Tick  tock,  tick  tock. 
Aren't  you,  aren't  you  ? 

Robin.  Oh,  oh  don't !  {much  more  frightened)  Oh,  please 
don't !  I'll  believe  in  you  ;  I  do — I'll  do  anything  you  like ! 
Only  don't ! 

Mirror  {soothingly).    There,  there,  the  stupid,  cross  old  thing 
Won't  hurt  you.     Only  trust  in  me. 
Look  !  you  can't  call  me  frightening ! 
I've  lived  so  long  and  seen  so  much : 
Wouldn't  you  like  yourself  to  see 
Some  things  I've  seen — or  well  might  see? 

Robin.  Oh,  thank  you  very  puch ;  anything.  Only  please 
don't  trouble.  Oh,  it's  beginning.  {Pictures  come  in  the  face 
o/^^^  Mirror.)  There's  Lily  Cavendish.  How  pretty!  Standing 
there  like  a  flower  !  She's  taking  off  her  frock ;  I  like  her  better 
in  her  petticoat.  She's  taking  off  her  stockings  ;  what  jolly  legs 
she  has — Oh,  Mirror,  Mirror !  she's  taking  off  her  petticoat ! 
She  mustn't !  It's  not  fair ;  you've  never  seen  her  undress. 
She's  not  to  go  on  !    Very  well,  I  won't  look.    {He  shuts  his  eyes,) 

Clock  {menacingly).     Tick  tock,  tick  tock, 

I'm  so  hungry, 
Tick,  tock,  tick  tock,  ... 

Robin  {flinchingly).  Oh  Lord,  I  can't  stand  that.  I  must 
see  what  he's  doing.  (Looks  at  the  Clock,  which  has  not  moved, 
then  at  the  Mirror.)  •  Oh  really — she's  quite  undressed  !  She's 
looking  at  the  door.  Oh,  I  say — that's  me  coming  in!  Oh, 
ugh,  I'm  touching  her!  I  never  have,  I  never  could  have! 
I  don't  want  to  !  Why  is  she  looking  at  me  that  beastly  way  ? 
Oh,  oh,  oh,  oh,  no !  .  .  .  Thank  God  that's  gone.  .  .  What  is  it 
now  ?  That's  a  servant  .  .  .  Oh,  look  here.  Mirror,  she's  not  going 
to  undress  too  !     Oh,  do  shut  up  !     What  nasty  things  she  wears 
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underneath  ;  I  do  hate  pink  bows,  pink  dirty  bows.     She  has  got 
ugly  feet.     Oh,  do  stop  !     I  will  shut  my  eyes  ! 

Clock.  Tick  took,  tick  tock  .  .  .  !  {Comes  a  little  nearer,) 
Robin.  Oh,  if  I  don't  look  he  gets  closer!  It's  not  so 
unfair — not  quite  so  unfair — looking  at  this  though.  How  ugly 
women  are  !  All  floppy  and  bulgy  and  soft.  I  swear  I'll  never 
marry  one.  Why  need  there  be  women  at  all?  It  would  be 
such  a  decent  world  without.  .  .  Why  on  earth  is  she  doing 
that  ?  No,  Mirror,  I  won't  have  it !  I  won't,  I  won't,  I 
won't !  .  .  .  There,  she's  passed.  .  .  A  woman  again.  .  .  Don't 
women  do  anything  but  undress  ?  .  .  .  Isn't  she  excited  !  .  .  . 
Now  she  has  pretty  clothes,  only  silly  ;  very  silly.  Here,  Mirror, 
there's  a  man  coming  in,  and  he  hasn't  got  any  clothes  on  either ! 
How  can  they ! .  .  .  Oh,  Mirror,  stop  it — it  makes  me  feel  so 
uncomfortable — oh,  don't  let  them  I  Oh,  they  can't  be !  Oh, 
how  beastly — is  that  what  they  do !  Oh,  it  makes  me  sick. 
The  filthy  beasts !  Oh,  oh,  oh,  it's  Mother !  {He  shudders  down 
on  to  the  floor ;  the  Things  whisper  among  themselves,) 
Mirror.     I  thought  they  would  have  been  enough 

— My  pictures — but  he's  tough,  he's  tough ; 

Besides  he  doesn't  understand ; 

One  mustn't  trust  what  women  say ; 

His  mother  was  quite  wrong  to-day. 

He  only  thinks  of  face  and  hand, 

Not  breast  and  belly,  hip  and  thigh. 

When  he  sees  women  passing  by. 

He  knows  pure  beauty,  knows  pure  joy, 

But  he's  not  man  yet,  only  boy ! 
Chair.     More  pictures  !     You  must  move  his  fears. 
But  suited  to  the  fourteen  years. 
(Robin  is  now  standings  his  hands  against  the  walL 

He  winces  as  the  mirror  pictures  begin  again,) 

Robin.     Not  more  undressing !     No.     It's  a  spider.    Coming 

towards  one.     {More  and  more  horri^ed,  \     It  was  quite  a  little 

spider,  but  it   grows.     Or   is   it  that   the  passage  is   so  long? 

It's  a  hairy  spider ;  it  moves  very  quickly,  with  legs.     I  couldn't 
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tread  on  it.  Now  it  stops ;  it  listens ;  still !  It's  mask  head. 
No  spider  is  as  big  as  that,  unless  through  a  magnifying  glass. 
A  glass  that  magnifies  some  things?  A  glass.  Is  it  behind? 
.  .  .  It's  coming  on.  In  jerks.  If  it  got  out.  .  .  It's  at  the  edge. 
How  can  it  see  me  ? .  .  .  Is  it  coming — is  it  coming—  {he  flattens 
against  the  wall),  ^  Oh,  oh,  one  leg  out !  {he  screams  and  throws 
one  arm  over  his  face.  Then  drops  it,)  Gone.  Or  in  the  room? 
Mirror  {a  little  menacing). 

Suppose  you   were  to  die  of  fright 
(A  thing,  of  course,  that  couldn't  be), 
I  would  absorb  you  all  at  once. 
Sucking  you  in,  out  of  the  light, 
In,  where  you've  looked,  the  heart  of  me. 
Oh,  what  you'd  hear  and  touch  and  see ! 
Robin.     No,  no,  no,  no.     I  shall  wake  up.     These  things.    I 
shall  wake  up  in  my  bed.     I'm  getting  measles ;  that's  it .  .  . 
Oh,  the  pictures  I     The  water  is  rising.     He  will  be  drowned. 
Up  to  his  arms.     He  can't  climb  those  walls.     His  eyes  I     Oh, 
dont  be  so  afraid  !     It  can't  be  real.     But  it  is.     Oh,  what's  that 
in  the  water,  twining,  black  ;  with  long  arms  reaching  out  ? 
Big  eyes,  green.     Oh,  no,  let  him  be  drowned :  the  water  to  his 
neck.     Oh,  quick,  hurry,  be  drowned  I     God,  it's  got  him !     An 
arm  round  his  body.  .  .     Oh  Mirror,  stop,  stop,  stop !     Give  me 
the  women,  oh  please !     It's  eating  him !     I'd  rather  be  dirty 
than  dead  like  that !     Won't  you  ?     {He  is  sobbing  violently, 
trying  to  fend  off  something.) 

Clock  (suddenly,  whirring  under  its  breath ;  it  can,  of  course, 
speak  out  of  rhythm  just  before  striking).  Fool  Mirror,  leave  him 
to  me.  Arrgh !  Boy,  you're  mine,  mine.  I'll  crunch  you  and 
crush  you,  and  eat  you,  in  my  doors,  in  my  wheels.  You  woke 
up  before,  but  now  you  know  you  can't.  I've  caught  you  up. 
Are  you  afraid?  Is  your  body  crumbling  already?  Arrgh,  it 
will !  I'm  coming  now.  The  last  stroke !  (He  begins  to  strike 
eleven.) 

Mirror.     Behind  the  glass,  for  ever  there, 

I  too,  dear  Robin,  take  my  share! 
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{The  Clock  advances  at  each  stroke;   the  Mirror 

slithers  forward  ;  the  Chair  leans  towards  them. 

KoBiN  (forward  a  little  from  the  wall).     No  !     I'm  dreaming. 

No !     {Screams)      Mother,   Mother,    Mother !  .  .  .      You   shan't 

get  me — you  can't  touch  me!     I  shall  wake  up — I'm  waking; 

there,  there,  there ! 

{He  jerks  violently  backwards  three  times,  his  arms  up. 
The  third  time  his  head  hits  against  the  wall  with 
a  great  crack  and  he  falls  limply.  The  Clock 
over  him  strikes  the  eleventh  time,) 


The  End. 
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HERBERT  READ 


PICARESQUE 

LIMBS, 
J     Legs  of  caravanners, 

steam-boaters,  picnickers, 
Winged  arms 

of  walkers 
Are  tented  above  the  impious  pools 
Of  memory. 

He  cannot  disentangle 
The  genesis  of  any  scope. 

His  limbs 
Dangle 

Like  marionettes' 
Over 
a 
mauve 
Sea. 


SONNET 

THIS  plain  is  a  full  arena  for  my  eyes, 
Outfanning  from  my  feet  like  a  ribbed  shell, 
Its  tinctures  interblent  in  the  haze 
Of  autumnal  moistures.     A  rocking  bell 
Peals  in  a  grey  tower,  fiUing  the  leafless  vales 
With  felt  sound.     Falhng  house-reek 
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Scatters  against  the  fallow  fields 

Or  drifts  into  furry  woods  which  break 

The  sky  like  black  buffaloes  bent 

To  assail  the  myriad-bellied  clouds. 

Berries  in  hedges  are  splashes  spilt 

In  this  massed  conflict.     Along  the  roads 

Beech-boles  evade  the  shuffling  mists, 

Bearing  into  vision  like  furled  masts. 


EARLY  ASTIR 

EARLY,  early  I  walked  in  the  city: 
The  river  ran  its  strength  from  misty  valleys 
And  the  sun  lit  the  wings  of  stone  angels. 

Yarrol !  Yarrol !  I  cried  exultingly : 

Passing  dogs  lifted  wet  noses 

And  housemaidens  the  blinds  of  their  gables. 
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PAUL   SELVER 


MEDITATIONS   IN  A   GUARD-EOOM 

Then  a  soldier. 
Full  of  strange  oaths  and  bearded  like  the  pard. 
Jealous  in  honour,  sudden  and  quick  in  quarrel,   ^ 
Seeking  the  huhble  refutation 
Even  in  the  cannorCs  mouth.  W.  Shakespeare. 

.  .  .  in  a  faded  mustard  livery, 
Half-hravo  and  half-coninct  .  .  . 

I  shall  dally  with  a  blunderbuss 
TTie  while  some  simian-visaged  corporal 
Bloodily  gibes  at  me  .  .  .  P.  Selver. 

BRAMARBAS  with  mock-awesome  rites  and  pomps,- 
Brandish  of  bayonets,  prancing  musketeers, 
Imbecile  gabble,  fuss  of  protocols, 
And  pug-dog  scowls, — has  thrust  me  in  the  stale 
Sourish  miasma  of  this  padlocked  barn. 
Empty,  save  for  a  blotchy  oaf,  who  in 
Headlong  abandon  sleeps  off  nocturnal  surfeit 
Of  swipes  and  jellied  eels,  and  snores  amid 
A  splash  of  his  pale  vomit. 

I,  with  head 

Shorn,  countershorn, — behold  me  branded  with 
All  serfdom's  brutish  badges, — now  recline 
Across  this  touzelled  grabatus,  until 
My  turnkey's  next  behest. 

I  muse  upon 
My  fellow  men-at-arms,  who,  for  the  nonce, 
Cowed  by  a  quondam  footpad's  h'-less  rant, 
And  semi-empty-bellied ;  panoplied 
In  suits  of  sorry  fustian,  weighted  down 
Like  dromedaries,  hunched  with  cargoes  of 
Oddest  impedimenta, — canisters. 

Valises,  axes,  muskets,  pouches,  sacks,  y 

Stilettos, — trudge  and  skirmish,  sweat  and  fume 
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Beneath  the  swelter  of  the  August  sun 
Whose  ghnt  darts  mockingly  upon  the  tinsel 
Furbish  of  brassy  gear.     And  I  rehearse 
In  petto  the  bleak  annals  of  these  months, 
The  pangs  of  shackled  freemen,  travail  of 
Captives  at  large,  a  shortening  tether's  irk, 
The  swiftly  tapering  guUey,  through  whose  gloom 
Our  lives  are  hounded. 

We,  in  this  open  jail, 
Yorkshiremen,  Jews,  Maltese  and  Muscovites, 
Ticketed,  numbered  in  a  monstrous  tally, 
We,  gyveless  bondsmen,  pent  in  our  shared  squalor, 
Which,  lavished  from  a  cornucopia 
Upon  a  score,  upon  a  myriad,  still 
Grants  an  unwaning  quota  unto  each. 
Bewail  our  fateful  lack  of  eld,  and  crave 
Distemper  in  the  lazaret,  or  yearn 
Even  more  speedily  to  set  free  foot 
Where  with  his  giant  pace  death  stalks  abroad. 
(For  thither  are  we  bound) 

Us  chafes  the  yoke 
Of  sluggard  and  of  despot,  evil  twain 
Of  oath-bound  bosom  henchmen,  whose  raw  sway 
Here  hatches  broods  of  hatreds  and  despairs. 
Of  skulking  rancours,  and  yet,  willy-nilly, 
Fosters  new  brotherhoods  .  .  . 

O,  the  chill  ache 
That  curdles  in  the  spirit  at  the  rasp 
Of  slumber-slaying  trumpets,  whose  false  tunes 
Mar  morning's  early  stillnesses !     The  troughs. 
From  which  are  ladled  out  our  daily  draughts 
Of  slimy  potions,  nauseously  mingled  with 
Flabby  and  lukewarm  gobbets,  pitched  among 
A  ravening  herd  that  brawls  and  snarls ! 

Our  days 
Are  garish  dreams  that  haunt  our  nights.     Scourged,  harried 
With  leers  and  threats,  we  scuffle  through  a  bout 
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Of  mad  cotillions,  all  the  motley  antics 
Wherewith  the  paths  of  glory  may  in  good  time 
Be  trod  by  humble  heels. 

And  from  the  lips 
Of  domineering  butchers  we  are  taught 
The  hired  assassin's  trade,  deftness  in  slaughter, 
Prowess  in  maiming. — Jab  the  poniard  deep. 
Gouge  entrails  out,  attest  your  gusto  with 
Rut's  husky  bellow  .  ,  .  Hurl  grenades,  and  speed 
Your  bullets  into  bowels  and  lungs  .  .  .  And  with 
Your  iron-shod  boots  trample  on  faces,  till 
They  jelly  to  a  shapeless  pulp  .  .  .  Gloat,  gloat ! 
Revel  in  briny  tang  of  blood  .  .  . 

And  we 
Muster  each  Sabbath  morn,  when  bevies  of 
Beribboned,  pouting  scrutineers  swoop  down 
Upon  us  jaunty  starvelings,  whom  they  scan 
For  ill  caparisons,  unscoured  apparel, 
For  uncleansed  napes,  for  polls  uncropped  to  bare 
The  scalp's  crude  cuticle. — Prying  achieved, 
Remissness  booked,  we  strut  in  stiff  quartettes 
To  a  low,  zinc-wrought  tabernacle,  where 
We  laud  our  Maker's  lovingkindness  for 
So  having  fashioned  us,  not  otherwise, 
As  arrant  heathen.     Meekly  we  endure 
A  peaky,  sharp-nosed  presbyter,  who  frets 
At  carnal  lures,  and  straitly  bids  us  shun 
Welters  of  lust  that  gird  us,  lest  we  wax 
Unfit  to  die  as  heroes ;  whereupon 
We  bawl  a  brace  of  hymns,  and  drop  a  coin 
From  our  mean  pittances  into  a  wallet 
Alertly  emptied  by  the  man  of  God 
Whose  benison  dismisses  us  .  .  . 

So  while 
The  pyre  more  redly  flares ;  while  ministers 
More  ghbly  prate  in  council- chambers  ;  while 
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Nephews  and  bastards,  brothers-in-law  and  cousins, 

Stepsons  and  stepsons'  stepsons  of  the  Great 

Ensconse  them  in  Whitehall,  Comptrollers  of 

Bees-wax  and  muffins ;  while  the  pontiffs  yell 

For  gallons  more  of  blood,  lest  Christendom 

Wither  and  perish ;  while,  to  hearten  us, 

And  terrify  the  foe, — our  Sovran  Lord 

Brooks  not  at  his  repasts,  in  his  abodes. 

Vintage  of  grape  or  barley ;  while  amid 

Fleet  Street's  rank  purlieu- strongholds  vats  are  crammed 

With  oozing  ordure,  baled  out  thrice  a  day 

By  them  who  thrive  on  stenches,  for  a  witless 

Chop-licking  rabble ;  while  the  bygone  season's 

Yield  of  our  like  grows  sparser,  that  upon 

Our  advent  we  may  have  due  elbow-room ; 

In  fine,  while  civic  virtues  prosper,  we 

Brood  upon  dour  enigmas,  and  attain 

Septennial  transformation  within  scarce 

The  tale  of  weeks.     For  I  am  not  the  I 

Who  from  another  age,  another  planet. 

So  brief  a  span  agone  was  hurled  into 

The  simmer  of  this  limbo. 

But  hark,  hark. 
My  duress's  co-inmate  bates  his  snore, 
— Haply  the  portent  of  a  clarion-call 
To  what  hereafter  may  ensue, — and  stirs 
Hobbledehoy  lineaments  that  twitch  in  throes 
Of  nascent  discourse. 

Now  in  our  blunt  argot 
Shall  we  exchange, — like  visiting-cards  elsewhere, — 
Recitals  of  our  several  griefs,  and  rail 
In  concert  on  our  loathings,  with  the  zest 
That  comforts  them  who  loathe  the  selfsame  things . . 
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NOCTURNE  FOR   SLOW  MUSIC 

YES,   whiskey   with    a    splash ..."      "...  no   bleeden 
fear . . ." 
I  seh,  how  praiceless ..."     "...  met  her  at  a  rag ..." 
fair  done  him  in  the  eye  ..."     "...  let's  ave  a  fag ..." 
dirt-cheap  fer  tventy  bob  .  . ."   ". . .  that's  that,  my  dear  . .  ." 
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haw,    haw,   haw,   haw,    haw..."      "...surest    thing    you 

know ..." 
I   can't   stand    Whitman's   tripe ..."      "...  eh,    no    more 

gin?..." 
dirt-cheap  fer  tventy  bob  ..."     ". . .  e  got  run  in . . ." 
"...  I  soon  ticked  im  orf . . ."     ". . .  what  a  rotten  show . . ." 

P     "...  you  op  it  quick,  I  ses . . ."     "...  can't  paint  for  nut^ .,. ." 

". . .  ever  heard  this  one  ? . . ."     " had  a  topping  spree  . . ." 

"...  I  seh,  how  praiceless  ..."    ". , .  Swinburne's  got  no  guts  . . ." 
". . .  no  bleeden  fear . . ."     ^*. . .  hee,  hee,  hee,  hee,  hee,  hee  . . ." 
"...  the  stuff  to  give  em  ..."     "...  you  bet,  on  the  tiles . . ." 
O  wave-drenched  shores  of  lonely,  distant  isles. 


PERPETUUM  MOBILE:  A  PANTOUM, 
MORE   OR  LESS 

PILK  lauds  the  verse  of  Jobble  to  the  skies, 
And  Jobble  says  that  Bibson's  Dante's  peer; 
Bibson  is  great  on  Pagg, — "What  Art!"  he  cries. 
While  Pagg  is  sure  that  Dubkin  is  a  seer. 

While  Pagg  is  sure  that  Dubkin  is  a  seer, 
Dubkin  swears  Botchell's  odes  will  never  wane; 
Botchell  commands  :  "  Watch  Pimpington's  career ! " — 
Pimpington  writes  a  book  on  Trodger's  brain. 
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Pimpington  writes  a  book  on  Trodger's  brain, 
And  Trodger  shrieks :  "  Glabb's  genius  stirs  my  soul ! " 
Glabb  raves  of  Cringely's  rhymes  with  might  and  main ; 
Cringely  pens  Gummitt'js  name  on  glory's  scroll. 

Cringely  pens  Gummitt's  name  on  glory's  scroll, 
And  Gummitt  sees  in  Sludd  new  worlds  arise. 
Sludd  bids  us  hear  Pilk's  mighty  rhythms  roll ; 
Pilk  lauds  the  verse  of  Jobble  to  the  skies . . . 


MUSPILLI 

.    AND  a  day  shall  dawn 

jfj^    Whereon  this  random-kindled  dream  shall  wane; 
That  day  shall  see  no  sunset. 

From  earth's  clefts 
Livid  and  crimson  gusts  of  fire  shall  dart 
With  sudden  havoc,  waxing  at  a  pace 
That  outspeeds  time.     Their  myriad  forking  tongues 
Shall  utter  spells  whose  dreadful  potency 
Smelts  boulders  wax-like  to  a  crackling  flux. 
And  wrests  all  ores  from  earth's  most  jealous  clasp 
In  simmering  cascades.     And  as  they  sear 
The  fabric  of  the  wincing  world,  its  poise 
Shall  swerve,  its  shape  shall  warp. 

Upon  the  seas 
Shall  frenzied  archipelagoes  aflame 
Stampede  like  bergs  of  swimming  sodium 
In  luminous  flotillas,  spilling  shreds 
Of  coloured  ferment. 

\  Then  shall  earth  snap  and  split 

Unto  her  very  sockets  as  the  strength 
Of  sinews  clutching  her  aorta  droops, 
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And  bares  her  glowing  entrails.     She  shall  suck 

The  madly  eddying  oceans  to  her  core. 

Then  vomit  in  a  boundless  nausea 

Dense,  shrieking  vapours  to  the  affrighted  stars. 

Hissing  in  agonies  of  death,  the  seas 

Shall  yield  their  ancient  secrets ;  but  these  things 

No  eye  shall  live  to  gaze  upon ;  for  man, 

Beleaguered  by  this  blinding  holocaust. 

Shall  have  returned  unto  his  elements 

Before  the  elements  in  brutish  throes 

Of  final  contest  grapple  and  writhe. 

And  in 
A  hazard  speck  of  time  the  puny  world 
Shall  pass  for  ever,  reeling  from  its  orbit 
With  crumpled  axis.     All  desires,  all  lore, 
All  statutes,  all  earth's  manifold  travail 
Shall  founder  in  a  patch  of  flaky  sparks 
That  distant,  keen-eyed  watchers  may  perchance 
Against  the  dimness  of  their  firmament 
Fleetingly  glimpse. 

And  this  shall  be  the  end, 
Without  a  judgment- day,  without  ascension; 
For  when  man  perishes,  with  him  shall  perish 
The  god  whom  he  created . . . 
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RAYMOND   PIERPOINT 


THE   RETURN 


I  HAD  come  back — miles — and  you  sent  down  to  greet  me 
a  pale  young  woman  (the  sister  of  a  man  whom  I  had 
fought  beside),  who  was  later  to  ask  me  to  dine  with  her  at  her 
club  because  she  thought  me  interesting — and,  of  course,  because 
you  had  told  her  to  pity  me.  Intensely  cold ;  logs  piled  high. 
The  girl  smoked  cigarettes  through  a  long,  dark  amber  holder. 
How  like  her  brother  she  was :  a  subversive  replica — the  same 
laugh,  as  she  laughed  when  I  told  her  of  my  waiting  on  the 
station,  where  one  changed,  for  an  hour.  Cold.  I  was  hot  from 
the  warm  gold  of  the  East,  and  back  in  the  flinty  coldness  of 
this  Northerly  village  I  froze.  And  you  sent  down  to  greet  me 
this  young  girl  who  searches — searches  life — for  firstly,  a  man 
who  will  be  violent ;  secondly,  for  mental  sensations  which  will 
excite,  so  that  the  first,  when  found,  may  be  the  more  eluctable. 
I  had  come  miles  to  see  you — down  through  that  narrow 
valley  of  the  sand-locked  river,  over  the  sea :  that  toy  sea  of 
the  ancients,  with  artificial  blueness,  and  lake-like  stupidity  of 
motion ;  and  lastly,  up  through  this  land  of  ours  during  the 
night.  And  you  sent  down  this  girl — I  had  come  back  to  see 
you — why  didn't  you  come  down  ?  I  had,  in  the  train,  expected 
you  in  the  doorway,  with  two  hands  outstretched,  your  twisted 
smile,  and  the  oblique  glance  under  the  lowered  lids  of  the  eyes. 
You  had  greeted  me  once  before  like  that,  and  I  remember 
wondering  which  book  it  was  which  you  had  lately  read  that 
had  given  you  the  "  tip  " — I  think  you  said  Welcome.  I  know 
I  wanted  to  kiss  your  hands,  but  that,  as  you  had  knitting  under 
one  arm,  and  the  Times  under  the  other,  I  could  not  lift  them 
up  to  a  high-enough  level.  This  omission  annoyed  you,  1  know, 
but  then  you  might,  1  think,  have  left  the  knitting  and  news- 
paper upstairs. 
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This  time  you  sent  me  down  this  pale-faced  girl  in  her 
knitted  jersey  and  tweed  skirt,  who  smoked  cigarettes  through 
a  long  amber  tube,  whilst  I  ate  my  boiled  eggs.  How  cold  it 
was  !  I  had  been  three  years  in  the  sun — the  sun  tumultuously 
splendid,  naked,  flaunting  powerfully  its  heat,  unashamedly 
claiming  surrender  from  the  earth. 

There  was  a  new  butler,  too — no  longer  the  quaint,  sly  man 
who  leered  with  greasiness  which  evoked  immediately  scullery- 
sinks  and  the  swilling  of  pans.  As  he  collected  my  clothes 
for  brushing,  he  had  been  used  to  talk  out  of  the  corner  of  his 
mouth ;  you  often  wondered  how  I  knew  so  much.  The  new 
man  was  your  husband's  man ;  this  was  apparent,  even  more  so 
when,  later,  you  told  me  he  was  a  perfect  fool. 

About  mid-day  you  came  downstairs  from  your  room :  on  the 
way  down  you  knew  that  I  was  waiting  for  you  in  the  large  hall 
by  the  fire,  and  you  thought  of  what  to  say  first,  and  flickerings 
from  the  biographies  of  the  great  tumbled  through  your  mind  as 
you  searched  for  a  formula  of  suitable  greeting.  Atop  of  these 
thoughts  for  me,  you  also  thought  that  you  would  not  think  of 
me  at  all,  that  you  were  coming  downstairs  as  you  ever  did,  and 
that  you  were  going  through  the  normal  process  of  meeting  a 
guest. 

When  you  reached  me  and  held  out  your  hand  I  saw  that 
the  lapse  of  time  had  left  you  unchanged,  practically  untouched. 
Perhaps  a  little  reserved  (yes,  you  were  that),  but  the  grin  was 
the  same,  as  was  also  the  oblique  look.  This  time  1  could  see 
that  obeisance  over  the  proffered  hand  was  not  expected.  We 
were  not  to  get  on  any  further  with  one  another  than  we  had 
ever  been.  At  once  our  attitudes  were  struck,  you  wdth  that 
slight  lean  towards  me,  1  with  a  stiff  spine  and  head  tilted  back. 
You  once  told  me  that  you  could  trust  yourself  to  travel  round 
the  world  with  me. 

You  sat  down  on  the  fire-seat  and  I  too.  You  asked  me 
what  I  was  doing  at  "  home."  I  very  nearly  told  you  the  truth, 
almost  told  you  that  it  was  because  you  had  written  to  me 
saying,  that  if  I  didn't  hurry  home  1  should  be  forgotten.     I 
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would  have  made  you  see  that  wild  sun,  brazenly  battening  the 
decent  stiffness  out  of  the  earth,  and  your  words  on  the  paper, 
written  in  a  hurry,  forgotten  with  the  dropping  of  them  into  the 
house  post-box.  Miles  of  land  by  train,  and  that  sea  by  boat. 
One  sentence — 

*'  You  should  have  stayed  over  the  winter,"  you  said  within 
the  first  minutes  of  our  reunion.     "  This  climate." 

This  was  after  I  had  said  that  1  had  been  sent  home. 

After  luncheon  we  again  sat  over  the  fire.  Your  husband 
had  loomed  and  gone  off  with  the  pale  girl  into  the  wood.  Then 
you  produced  a  boy's  poems  over  which  you  rhapsodized.  They 
were  good  but  you  didn't  know  it,  you  never  really  knew.  That 
is  why  I  kept  my  manuscripts  up  in  my  room,  locked  away. 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  now  ? "  you  asked. 

The  future  was  indeterminate,  viscous,  mutable.  One 
sentence  and  a  packet  of  well-told  lies  had  landed  me  beside 
your  fire.  There  was  no  future — a  blue  haze  of  shadowy  hopes 
and  unresolved  desires  cannot  be  called  a  future. 

But  I  said  that  I  should  go  back  to  the  sun,  the  sand,  the 
sphinx.     You  said  that  you  were  sure  it  would  be  better  so. 

Then  you  suddenly  told  me  the  size  of  the  pale  girl's  income. 
I  decided  that  it  was  not  enough — enough  for  what,  I  was  not 
quite  sure  about. 

I  walked  through  the  wild  air,  towards  evening,  under  a  rain- 
washed  sky,  clouds  flying,  the  bare  boughs  of  the  stark  trees 
moaned  their  keen  sadness,  the  road,  full  of  puddles  of  grey 
glassiness,  wound  away  for  miles,  climbing  the  countryside. 
Grey  birds  took  my  thoughts  with  them,  flying.  I  wanted  to 
write  a  poem  about  friends,  the  longed-for  friends,  the  friends  to 
whom  one  could  be  really  true,  to  whom  one  would  be  a  round 
not  a  flat,  before  whom  one  would  stand  nude,  without  gesture. 
Flocks  of  crows  speckled  the  sky, — burnt  paper  fluttering  past  a 
white  silk  screen. 

Of  course  you  meant  that  sentence  when  you  wrote  it  in 
your  letter  to  me,  it  had  been  pleasant  for  once  to  sprawl  a  heart 
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across  a  sheet  of  paper.  Afterwards  you  had  forgotten — 
fluctuating  modaUty.  The  sea  running  out  over  a  long  beach  of 
wet  sand,  the  sea  a  million  little  receding  waves  quarrelling  .  .  . 
I  ought  to  have  known.  After  all,  it  was  mostly  nausea  which 
drove  me  to  travel  those  miles  home  ;  but  it  was  the  sentence  in 
your  letter  which  created  the  awareness  of  the  nausea.  Blown 
sea  spume  before  a  gale.  So  I  had  lied  to  get  to  you,  to  sit  over 
a  fire ,  and  read  another  man's  poems.  I  wanted  to  say  that  it 
was  the  sentence  that  sat  me  by  your  fireplace.  But  it  would 
have  flattered  you  too  mu(^h,  and  you  would  so  have  swallowed 
it.  Sea  that  can  engulf  a  thousand  ships  without  alteration 
of  level. 

When  I  returned  from  my  walk  Lady  Decima  had  arrived. 
A  black  bulk  topped  with  white  hair,  a  snow-capped  hill. 
Loquacious,  painted,  she  asked  me  what  I  was  doing.  The  lie 
piled  up. 

Over  the  dinner-table  it  grew  larger.  I  sat  on  your  right :  you 
were  at  one  end  of  the  table  with  the  husband  the  other.  Next 
to  me  was  the  French  governess  who  had  lost  her  lover  during 
the  war,  and  she  had  therefore  become  a  victim  of  cerebral 
onanism.  On  the  right  hand  of  your  spouse  sat  Lady  Decima, 
and  on  his  left  hand  the  pale  girl  with  the  named  income.  On 
your  left  sat  your  daughter,  to  whom  you  seldom  gave  a  kind 
word,  but  were  always  perfectly  reasonable. 

We  drank  champagne,  Lady  Decima  and  I,  the  rest  of  you 
cider.  As  the  courses  followed  one  another  she  became  the 
''hfe  and  soul  of  the  party."  She  told  endless  tale^,  mostly 
witty  ... 

How  1  wish  I  had  got  drunk  and  then  had  wept  in  your 
lap  as  we  sat  over  coffee  in  the  library.  The  others  were  listening 
to  the  pale  girl  playing  Debussy,  cool  coloured  discords  strayed 
in  through  the  open  door,  and  you  knitted  and  smiled. 

Your  husband  and  I  were  left  alone  for  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  just  after  you  had  all  gone  to  bed,  diffident  one  of  the 
other,  staccato  phrases,  pusillanimity — he  told  me  a  Rabelaisian 
tale,  at  your  request,  about  a  secret  agent.     The  lie  grew. 
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At  tlie  end  of  my  visit  we  were  to  go  to  London  together, 
you  and  I ;  you  were  passing  through  on  your  way  to  somewhere ; 
would  I  mind  if  we  travelled  together, — as  your  husband  was 
remaining  behind  to  shoot. 

A  wire  was  sent  to  some  person  in  Town  to  meet  us  on  our 
arrival  at  the  terminus. 

He  was  there  on  our  reaching  King's  Cross. 

In  the  cab,  on  the  way  to  my  rooms,  where  you  were 
dropping  me,  this  man  who  had  met  us  came  out  of  the  field 
of  memory  to  me.  We  three  had  formed  a  trio  before,  at  some 
time  previous  to  my  going  East — he  was  better-looking  now, 
trimmed,  tittivated.  We  three  had  travelled  in  a  railway 
carriage  together,  and  you  two  had  shared  a  rug.  I  remember 
that  between  you  the  flow  was  placid,  implacably  onward. 
He  had  been  sure  and  firm.  I,  at  that  time,  was  not  concerned — 
never  was,  until  I  received  that  sentence. 

Now,  there  he  was.  He  was  living  in  your  Town  house. 
This  I  had  learned  earlier,  only  his  name  had  not  imaged  a 
human  being  to  me.     Now — the  lie  flamed,  spluttered — died. 

Bleak  towers  of  granite  closed  their  ranks,  forming  a  solid 
phalanx. 

A  few  days  later  you  wrote  asking  me  to  assure  you  that  you 
had  not  failed  me.     This  assurance  I  gave  you,  swiftly. 

It  was  then  that  the  pale  girl  asked  me  out  to  dine  with  her. 
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BENJAMIN  GILBERT  BROOKS 


AND  IF  SOME   HARD  UNLOVELY  WOMAN 

.  .  .  And  if  some  hard  unlovely  woman 
Acrid  and  stern  of  lip 

Should  suddenly  wake  to  melody,  or  be  caught 
In  such  strange  graciousness  of  mogd.  .  .  . 

(As  when  in  the  winter  season 

Wind  cuts  the  sea  in  desolate  hunks,  dead  grey, 

And  lo !  there  comes  a  noon 

When  blue  sky  glows  and  all  the  waves  are  still 

And  pale  fair  azure,  ever  more  lucent  and  dim. 

Streaks  its  plane,  and  the  bright  toy  ships  move  on 

With  a  senseless  joy  of  red  paint  over  the  sea, — 

When  a  ghost  of  moon's  in  the  air,  and  a  scribble  of 

smoke 
Grows  faint  across  it  from  some  long-sped  vessel.  .  .  .) 

.  .  .  Aye,  such  strange  graciousness  of  mood 
As  would  set  you  wondering  if  some  ancestor, 
Some  sweet  dead  woman,  had  not  taken  the  body 
And  touched  anew  the  fibres  of  its  flesh 
To  that  more  exquisite  tune : 

/ 
You'd  say,  maybe,  / 

"  Ah  !  She's  Hke  one  that's  dead  !  .  .  . " 

And  then  you'd  look 

Into  old  musty  albums  by  the  fire, 

With  brown  and  faded  photographs  of  all  the  dear 

forgotten  dead. 

And  fall  on  discourse  of  them,  in  recall 

Of  that  momentary  likeness.  ... 
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Or  perchance 

There'd  be  no  soul  living  could  speak  of  her, 

The  poor  dead  thing, 

And  men  would  say  :  "  Oh !    An  effect  of  light  and 

shade ! " 
And  smile  it  off. 

But  yet, 

How  if  these  vagrant  glimpses  of  our  dead, 
Moulding  the  living  flesh  like  a  mood,  were  all 
Their  immortality!  ... 


I  DRAW  INTO   MYSELF 

I  DRAW  into  myself.     None  of  my  friends 
Respond.     I  am  grown  to  be  one,  seeking  his  self- 
formed  ends 
In  the  fastnesses  of  mind 

Wandering  to  and  forth,  on  the  wind-swept  borders 
that  fend  his  kind. 

Hid  in  the  rushes,  I  go 

Against  the  fluttering  foe 

As  one 

Ambushed  to  spy  the  cloud-wet  way  of  the  sun. 

I  prowl  abroad 

With  shot  and  fowling-gun,  ' 

In  hopes  that  when  a  shout 

Raises  the  birds  of  thought 

(The  chattering  horde 

That  wheels  about 

Above  the  mist-clogged  marsh,  the  reeds  mud-caked 

and  brown) 
With  luck, 
I  may  bring  down — 
One! 
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ALDOUS  HUXLEY 


A  COUNTRY  WALK 

DENIS  had  made  an  expedition  into  the  local  metropolis 
and  was  now  returning,  his  pockets  bursting  with  tobacco, 
tooth-powder,  old  books,  and  the  other  spoils  of  a  day's  shopping. 
It  was  six  miles  from  Crome  to  the  market  town,  but  Denis  had 
chosen  to  go  on  foot.  He  enjoyed  walking  :  it  was  a  process 
which  encouraged  in  him  a  kind  of  contemplation  that  came 
delightfully  near  to  blankness.  His  mind,  as  he  walked,  was 
like  a  quiet  transparent  sky,  through  which  slow  clouds  floated 
and  disappeared,  the  woolliest  and  most  vaporous  of  thoughts. 
How  pleasant  it  was  to  go  striding  along  on  automatic  legs, 
looking  at  the  shadows  on  the  trees,  counting  the  telegraph  wires, 
observing  the  dusty  faces  of  wayside  flowers,  occupied  not  with 
judgments,  but  the  merest  constatatioris  of  fact.  Or  if  he  did 
think  it  was  in  a  leisurely  fashion  and  on  subjects  of  a  purely 
speculative,  unactual  nature,  such  as  :  What  would  have  been 
the  effect  on  the  rhythms  of  poetry  and  music  if  man  had  been 
created  with  three  legs  ?  What  can  the  derivation  of  **  cater- 
pillar "  be  ?  What  does  it  feel  like  to  be  a  Great  Man  ? 
Ruminating  thus,  Denis  could  cover  long  miles  in  perfect 
happiness. 

At  the  moment  he  was  chiefly  preoccupied  by  the  telegraph 
poles.  For  a  mile  along  the  straight  level  road  he  could  see 
them  receding  and  receding.  Each  one  punctually  crossed  itself 
three  times.  In  hoc  signo  vinces.  It  was  a  portent.  And  the 
wires  hummed  nasally,  like  a  priest  intoning.  The  world,  Denis 
reflected,  is  profoundly  religious  and  symbolical.  Even  the 
telegraph  wires  affirm  the  glory  of  God  to  those  who  have  eyes 
to  see  and  ears  to  hear. 

But   all  the  time,  in  the  midst  of  his  reflections,  he  was 
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conscious  of  a  disturbing  influence.  He  had  noticed,  as  soon  as 
he  got  beyond  the  noise  of  the  town,  that  a  certain  curious 
jinghng  and  ratthng  sound  was  pursuing  him  along  the  road. 
He  quickened  his  pace;  but  the  noise  was  always  there,  just 
behind.  One  mile,  two  miles,  three — the  noise  was  still 
there,  clatter,  clatter,  clink,  at  his  heels.  It  was  like  4  guilty 
conscience,  a  remorse,  a  guardian  fiend,  a  kettle  tied  to  his  tail. 
Denis  obstinately  refused  to  look  round  to  see  what  was  chasing 
him  ;  the  act,  he  felt,  would  be  a  sign  of  weakness  on  his  part,  a 
victory  for  the  mysterious  powers  of  evil. 

Then  it  was  that  fate  undid  his  boot-lace.  Denis  tried  at 
first  not  to  notice  the  viperous  thong  whipping  round  his  ankles. 
But  it  was  no  good  ;  in  the  end,  he  had  to  kneel  down  and 
do  it  up.  By  the  time  he  was  on  his  feet  again,  he  had  been 
overtaken.  The  clattering  had  come  abreast  with  him,  resolving 
itself  into  an  ancient  perambulator,  overflowing  with  parcels  and 
propelled  by  a  person  whom  he  recognised  as  Mrs.  Rowley,  the 
mother  of  the  odd-job  boy  at  the  farm  at  Crome. 

Denis  nodded  to  her,  a  little  embarrassed,  and  resumed  his 
march.  Mrs.  Rowley  and  he  were  walking  abreast  now  ;  and  a 
curiously  assorted  pair,  Denis  thought,  they  must  have  looked — 
he  with  his  swaying  elongation  of  form  and  air  of  melancholy 
distinction,  Mrs.  Rowley  bolt  upright  and  jerky  in  her  rusty  black 
clothes,  with  a  face  that  looked  as  though  it  had  been  casually 
fashioned  with  a  thumb  and  forefinger,  and  the  clay  daubed 
afterwards  with  an  equally  casual  smear  of  low  comedy  red. 

They  entered  into  conversation ;  or  rather  Mrs.  Rowley 
entered,  for  as  she  was  almost  totally  deaf  there  could  be  no 
entrance,  Denis  found,  from  his  side,  and  he  speedily  gave  up  his 
efforts  to  force  one.  Mrs.  Rowley,  however,  could  talk  enough 
for  two,  and  it  was  only  necessary  for  Denis  to  punctuate  the 
incessant  stream  of  words  with  a  few  appropriate  nods  and  becks 
expressive  of  assent,  negation,  sympathy,  or  disgust. 

"  It's  hot  work  pushing  this  here  pram,"  Mrs.  Rowley  began. 

It  obviously  was,  and  Denis  had  been  wondering,  ever  since 
she  first  forged  up  alongside,  whether  he  ought,  as  a  gallant  man, 
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to  offer  to  push  the  thing.  He  contented  himself,  however,  with 
saying :  "Yes,  very  hot." 

Damn  it  all,  he  really  couldn't  push  it.  That  was  asking  too 
much. 

"  It  takes  me  the  whole  da^  to  get  into  town  and  back,"  went 
on  Mrs.  Rowley.  "  Doctor  says  as  how  I  ought  to  have  a  bike 
and  go  for  rides  on  it,  so  as  to  get  air  into  my  lungs.  My  lungs 
is  rotten,  he  says.  You  ought  to  get  air  into  them,  Mrs.  Rowley, 
he  says.  Riding  on  a  bike's  the  best  way.  I  see  one  there  to-day 
for  two  pound  thirteen  and  six  ;  but  they  want  the  money  all  at 
once.  It's  a  lot  to  pay  out  all  at  once.  I  don't  see  as  how  I  shall 
be  able  to  get  a  bike." 

With  a  growing  sense  of  discomfort  Denis  listened  to  the 
details  of  the  Rowley  family's  economic  position.  Not  so  bad  as 
economic  positions  go  among  the  families  of  agricultural  labourers  ; 
but  still,  the  bike  was  clearly  out  of  the  question.  Two  pound 
thirteen  and  six  all  at  once — it  couldn't  be  done.  More  than  ever 
Denis  felt  that  he  ought  to  offer  to  push  that  hideous  pram.  But 
he  didn't. 

The  Rowley  family  was  a  large  one.  Denis  heard  the  fullest 
history  of  every  member  of  it.  Kate  was  married,  had  had  two 
children,  one  of  them  overlaid  at  three  weeks  old  ;  but  the  other 
was  all  right  and  had  weathered  the  measles.  Alice  was  in  service 
and  had  been  so  homesick  in  her  first  place  that  she  had  had  to  leave 
and  come  back  to  Crome  for  a  spell.  Bob  worked  on  the  railway  ; 
he  was  getting  good  wages  before  the  war  and  conscription  came. 
Now  he  was  in  France,  and  had  written  only  a  week  ago  saying 
how  much  he  wished  he  were  home  again.  Harry — everybody 
knew  Harry,  who  did  the  odd  jobs  at  Mr.  Wimbush's  farm.  He 
was  a  good  boy,  and  let  her  have  twelve  bob  a  week  out  of  his 
wages  for  housekeeping.  After  that  came  the  little  ones,  and 
here  Denis  rather  lost  count.  He  only  remembered  that  one  of 
them  was  called  Ernest  and  that  all  of  them  had  had  scarlet  fever. 

"  There's  a  lot  of  them,"  Mrs.  Rowley  concluded,  "  and  a  deal 
of  trouble  they've  been,  I  can  tell  you.  And  now  with  the  war 
and  all  it's  very  hard.     I  been  here  twenty-four  years  this  year, 
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but  I  don't  come  from  these  parts.  My  father  was  a  farmer  down 
Newbury  way.  Farmed  two  hundred  acres,  he  did.  If  I  hadn't 
been  so  deaf  I'd  never  have  married  a  poor  labourer  Hke  Rowley. 
1  got  abscesses  when  I  was  a  girl,  or  I  wouldn't  have  taken  a 
labourer.  I'd  never  have  known  this  place  at  all  if  I  hadn't 
been  deaf     Funny,  isn't  it  ? " 

Mrs.  Rowley  turned  her  scarecrow  face  in  his  direction,  and 
Denis  nodded,  repeating,  "  Funny,  very  funny." 

This  was  the  last  straw ;  he  was  determined  to  push  the  pram 
now.     But  at  this  moment  Mrs.  Rowley  halted. 

'*I'm  going  to  take  a  rest,"  she  said,  and  steering  the 
perambulator  into  a  gateway,  she  plumped  heavily  down  into  the 
grass  at  the  roadside.  Denis  followed  suit,  feeling  that  it  would 
be  impolite,  though  he  longed  to  take  the  opportunity,  to  walk 
on  alone.  He  lit  a  cigarette.  Ought  he  to  have  offered  one  to 
his  companion  ?  Mrs.  Rowley  produced  from  somewhere  about 
her  person  a  packet,  wrapped  in  newspaper,  containing  several 
pieces  of  slightly  soiled  bread. 

"  Have  some  ? "  she  offered,  hospitably. 

Denis  declined,  on  the  score  that  he  was  smoking. 

Mrs.  Rowley  began  eating  with  an  appetite,  "  I  often  brings 
my  food  into  the  fields  and  eats  it  there,"  she  said.  "  It's  pleasanter 
outside  these  days." 

Denis  looked  at  her  curiously.  A  very  Words worthian  figure, 
he  reflected.  She  should  have  been  the  heroine  of  a  I^yrical 
Ballad — Goody  Rowley,  whose  name  would  rhyme  with  holy  as 
providentially  as  that  of  Betty  Foy  with  her  Idiot  Boy  and  his 
outbursts  of  slobbering  joy.  Wordsworth  would  have  made 
something  great  out  of  this  deaf  and  faintly  insane  scarecrow  of 
a  woman  sitting  down  with  her  grey  bread  among  the  daisies,  full 
of  a  gay  resignation  in  spite  of  all  the  troubles  of  a  painful  life, 
symbolised  by  that  antique,  dusty  perambulator  waiting  there, 
burdened,  by  the  roadside. 

"  I  don't  like  this  war  bread  much,"  said  Mrs.  Rowley. 

"  Nor  do  I,"  Denis  agreed. 

"  You  can't  say  what  it's  made  of,  can  you  ?     And  you  got  to 
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get  it  stale  now.  I  finds  it  hard  for  my  teeth.  Doctor  says  I 
ought  to  have  all  my  teeth  pulled  out  and  new  ones  put  in.  But 
I  don't  want  to  have  them  all  pulled  out,  all  at  once  like  that. 
I'm  afraid.  All  the  same,  they're  very  bad,  my  teeth.  Look 
here." 

Mrs.  Rowley  opened  her  mouth  in  a  blackened  horse-like  grin. 
A  frightful  memento  mori,  from  which  Denis  made  haste  to  avert 
his  eyes.  Mrs.  Rowley's  smile  was  almost  a  disproof  of  the  exist- 
ence of  God.  Incredible  that  the  Middle  Ages,  the  age  of  disease, 
should  also  have  been  the  age  of  faith.  Disease — that  was  your 
real  tragedy,  and  a  tragedy  that  did  not  purge  the  soul,  but  rather 
left  it  swollen  with  a  black  venom  of  despair  and  anger.  And  yet, 
they  were  happy  enough,  those  plague-ridden  folk.  They  built 
their  cathedrals,  carved  their  Gothic  philosophy  into  a  million 
intricacies,  sang  their  love-songs,  rang  their  bells,  danced  and 
laughed  in  spite  of  all  the  buboes  and  mormals,  the  agues  and 
mortal  sweats,  in  spite  of  stink  and  worm-eaten  flesh  and  all  the 
inconceivable  cruelties  of  unconquered  nature.  And  they  believed, 
believed  in  a  providence  that  concerned  itself  directly  in  human 
affairs.  They  must  have  seen  in  their  god  a  kind  of  Japanese 
gardener,  snipping  roots,  paring  twigs  and  buds,  till  he  had  made 
what  should  have  been  a  tree  into  a  wizened,  twisted,  fantastic 
thing,  stunted  and  yet  pitifully  alive. 

Denis  checked  himself.  His  thoughts  were  becoming  alto- 
gether too  cosmic.  At  all  costs  one  should  live  terre-a-terre. 
The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  books.  Cling  to  that  wisdom, 
more  precious  than  rubies. 

The  main  street  of  the  village  of  Crome  climbs  straight  up  a 
singularly  precipitous  hill.  The  laden  perambulator  mounted  it 
slowly  but  triumphantly.  Denis  pulled,  Mrs.  Rowley  pushed  from 
behind.  All  human  action  consists,  when  all  is  said,  in  moving 
bits  of  matter  from  one  place  to  another.  I  had,  as  soon  push  this 
perambulator,  thought  Denis,  as  win  the  battle  of  Waterloo. 
But  I  had  very  much  rather  sit  still  and  read. 
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IRIS   TREE 


SUSPENSE 

OUTSIDE  the  rain  is  falling  in  long  folds 
Straight  and  austere  as  carven  drapery ; 
The  noise  of  many  centuries  within  its  sound 
JVlakes  it  immortal  as  the  silence — and  I  feel 
Walled  in  this  brittle  shell  of  fleeting  hours 
As  though  eternity  were  gathering  round 
With  withering  breath  to  blow  my  dust  away. 
And  that  my  dust  is  pregnant  with  a  seed. 
The  long  night  stands  between  my  destinies 
Conspiring  with  me  against  time  and  fate, 
Borrowing  pauses  from  the  everlasting 
To  shield  me  now  against  all  mortal  laws. 
This  lighted  room  surrounded  by  the  rain 
A  roaring  darkness  vast  and  shadowy, 
Seems  an  unreal  refuge,  sinister 
Like  a  house  haunted  by  the  future,  a  gold  trap 
Set  for  the  trysts  of  fatal  consequence. 
I  wait  my  judgment  here,  and  wait  in  vain, 
No  voice  but  in  the  rains  inaudible  whisperings. 
Time  is  suspended  as  a  swaying  bridge 
Over  the  drowning  waters  hurrying  beneath. 
Fate  is  suspended  hiding  in  an  omen 
Behind  our  laughter,  falling  unawares 
While  we  are  weak  and  laugh  because  we  fear. 
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CAFE   EOYAL 

ENTERING  here  a  sham  playfellow 
To  one  who  in  the  first  flush  of  vanity 
Lived,  loved  here,  died  within  me, — 
Now  with  my  younger  ghost  returning, 
She  leading  me  by  memories, 
Probing  my  sentiments  with  wistful  touches 
With  perfumes  long  grown  stale, 
Slanting  obliquely  down  into  my  heart 
Through  some  neglected  window  left  unshuttered. 
And  my  new  self  parading 
Before  these  shadows  spreading  out  my  tail 
Of  bright,  indifferent  eyes, — 
One  shadow  leading  forward 
Raising  his  hat  and  beckoning  me, 
'  And  shall  we  drink  together  ? ' 
The  echoes  still  come  back 
Thinly  from  many  mirrors,  as  before 
I  smile  and  raise  my  glass. 
Now  surges  in  the  mesmeratic  pause. 
Where  all  wheels  drone  and  slacken, 
A  monotone  of  voices  gliding  through 
Vibrating  on  the  senses,  thought  is  stilled  .  .  . 
The  plush,  the  dark,  warm  smell, 
The  looking-glasses  smeared  with  smoke 
Slashed  with  low  gleams  of  light — 
Eyes  turned  uneasily  toward  the  door, 
The  disappointed  and  still  hopeful  eyes 
No  newcomer  will  fold  them 
Secretively  upon  some  psychic  recognition. 
This  is  a  graveyard, 
Only  the  buried  will  return. 
I,  too,  was  buried  here,  I,  too,  return. 
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WILFRED  ROWLAND  CHILDE 


THE  VISION  IN  THE   WAY 

THE  *  modern  world '  had  passed  in  flame,  like  those  thorns 
whose  crackling  is  compared  to  the  laughter  of  fools, 
and  God  had  broken  into  infinite  atoms  the  elaborate  hell  of  that 
Egypt  out  of  which  He  had  called  His  Son  .  .  . 

Thuribius,  with  his  eyes  now  turned  towards  Moncontour, 
beheld  the  long  silver  streaks  lengthening  in  the  East ;  and  on  | 
either  side  of  the  road,  between  the  tall  and  glimmering  poplars,  ^ 
the  grey  mist  slowly  dissolving  from  the  face  of  the  meadows. 
Dew  dripped  on  everything,  and  the  birds  began  to,  pipe  from 
thicket  and  copse.  He  had  slept  the  night  before  under  a 
haystack,  and  tasted  at  supper  of  the  holy  humilities  of  the 
very  poor.  Before  that  the  homely  decencies  of  the  small 
shopkeepers  had  entertained  him,  who  keep  hanging  in  their 
parlours  eikons  of  Matthew  and  Zacchgeus.  Now,  all  alone, 
he  trod  the  Royal  Road  of  the  Holy  Cross  towards  the  tall 
and  castellate  city  that  is  called  by  the  troubadour,  Sylvester 
de  Leriis,  '  The  regal  Virgin  standing  in  the  East,  girt  with  a 
silver  rain  of  falling  spears.' 

The  morning  broadened,  and  he  ate  some  small  scraps  of 
meat  and  bread  in  the  shadow  of  an  ancient,  rusthng,  dark-green 
ilex,  beside  a  fountain  that  was  all  overgrown  with  maidenhair, 
through  whose  delicate  fronds  danced  the  cold,  black  water. 
Oxen  passed  him,  elegantly  shambling,  wdth  moon-broad  horns 
and  brimming,  lustrous,  agate  eyes,  their  skins  white  or  fawn- 
colour  ;  and  great  painted  wagons,  scarlet  and  blue  and  yellow, 
laden  with  fragrant  hay,  or  piled  with  dusty  sacks,  in  the  midst 
of  which  sat  the  blinking  miller.  The  brown  countrymen,  often 
wreathed  with  flowers,  passed  him  singing,  and  they  gave  him 
Good-morning,  rejoicing  the  heart  of  the  Pilgrim.     Also  he  saw 
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many  children :  the  girls  clad  in  pink  and  pale  blue,  the  boys  in 
white  and  gold  ;  and  women,  some  very  beautiful,  some  old  and 
wrinkled,  but  all  walking  as  they  say  Madonna  walked  when  she 
went  to  the  well.  When  he  came  nearer  to  the  city  the  crowds 
increased,  and  Thuribius  was  forced  to  go  slowly,  leaning  on  his 
stick,  for  by  now  his  left  foot  pained  him.  Suddenly  he  caught 
his  breath :  at  a  turn  of  the  road,  between  a  dark  ilex  and  a 
small  rose-washed  chapel,  the  sacred  City  stood  up  into  the 
morning. 

Virgin  and  tall,  all  silver,  with  vanes  and  high  roofs,  pre- 
cipitous belfries  and  aery  embattled  towers,  delicately  washed  in 
the  young  mist  and  sheer  above  the  rich  and  vivid  sapphire  of 
the  sea,  dotted  with  white  and  scarlet  sails,  Moncontour  had  all 
the  august  simplicity  of  Holy  Church,  whose  daughter  she  is, 
and  all  the  swift  and  sacred  innocence  of  the  pictures  a  child  sees 
when  it  first  peeps  into  a  painted  book  of  hours.  Thuribius 
knelt  upon  the  grass  and  prayed  to  the  Lady  Who  loves  the 
city  as  one  of  Her  chiefest  jewels  :  "  Ave,  ave  Maria  ! — Hail 
Mary,  full  of  grace  I . . ."  and  as  he  prayed  he  saw  a  flight  of 
white  doves  detach  itself  from  one  of  the  rosy  belfries  and  float 
daringly  over  the  silver  roofs  ;  and  he  heard  the  faint  and  remote 
noise  of  a  multitude  of  tender  bells,  the  plaintive  pricking  of 
whose  multitudinous  sweetness  brought  tears  into  his  tired 
eyes . . .  He  remembered  also  his  God  and,  as  Jesus  Christ  had 
commanded.  Who  is  Lord  of  the  world  to  come,  he  prayed, 
using  the  words  "  Pater  Noster  Qui  es  in  Caelis ..."  As  he 
looked  upon  the  whiteness  of  the  bridal  city  and  the  virgin 
beauty  of  exalted  Moncontour,  he  cried  in  his  heart  with  the 
Psalmist :  Deus  virtutum  convertere :  respice  de  coelo,  et  vide, 
et  visita  vineam  istam.  A  single  white  dove  separated  itself 
from  that  wheeling  flock,  and  he  saw  it,  from  afar  off,  very  small 
and  distinct,  cling  with  flutterings  to  the  golden  cross  above  the 
fleche  of  the  tallest  of  those  churches.  It  seemed  to  the 
returning  Wanderer  like  an  emblem  of  his  own  errant  and 
repentant  soul.  The  oil  of  joy  flowed  over  the  soul  of 
Thuribius,  down  to  the  skirts  of  its  garment,  even  as  the  oil 
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once  flowed  down  the  beard  of  Aaron,  to  the  edges  of  the 
mantle  of  the  High  Priest.  He  did  not  fear  his  foes  any  more : 
they  were  confounded  and  sent  backward,  those  that  sought 
after  his  soul.  The  Lord  had  them  in  derision :  He  had 
delivered  His  darling  from  the  power  of  the  dog :  He  that  sat 
above  the  water-floods  had  laughed  them  to  scorn  ;  even  the 
Lord  strong  and  mighty,  the  Lord  mighty  in  battle.  The 
dream  of  the  undying  Faith  entered  into  his  brain  with  the 
vision  of  those  towering  churches,  never  to  leave  it  any  more, 
and  he  remembered  certain  Virgins  who  had  seen  into  the  secret 
Treasuries  of  God,  Angela  of  Foligno  to  whom  the  Holy  Spirit 
showed  in  a  vision  the  goodness  of  His  Creation,  and  Anne- 
Catherine  Emmerich,  who  beheld  the  solemn  stepping  of  the 
Camels  of  the  Magi,  and  the  roses  which  Our  Lady  received 
from  Saint  Anne,  and  that  Margaret-Mary,  to  whom  the  Lord 
of  Incarnate  Love,  His  Garments  dyed  scarlet  in  the  winepress 
of  Bozra,  revealed  the  flaming  Paradise  of  His  Sacred  Heart . . . 

For  a  long  time  he  stared  and  stared  at  the  silver  city  and 
the  sapphire  sea :  he  saw  the  very  banners  flapping  from  her 
balconies,  his  forehead  was  bathed  in  a  pure  and  cool  wind,  he 
heard  the  melody  and  murmur  of  her  bells.  After  a  time  he 
went  up  with  the  crowd  along  the  narrow  winding  way  into  the 
streets  of  the  sacred  City,  that  went  twisting  and  climbing  up, 
past  churches  and  convents,  schools  and  palaces,  into  the  lofty 
square  over  which  soared  the  Cathedral  of  the  Precious  Blood, 
lifting  into  the  spotless  blue  the  silver  of  its  pinnacles  and  the 
sun-smitten  fire  of  its  vanes,  resembhng  a  fountain  of  mystical 
lace  flung  forth  from  the  secret  deep.  Multitudo  sonitus 
aquarum:  vocem  dederunt  nubes.  The  Cathedral  was  covered 
with  carven  Saints,  but  in  the  middle  of  the  market-square,  on 
a  tall  and  slender  white  pillar,  stood  the  miraculous  Image  of 
Our  Lady  of  Moncontour ;  pilgrims  crowded  round  it  on  their 
knees.  Crowned,  in  white  raiment,  the  Mother,  nursing  in  one 
arm  Her  Child,  held  out  towards  the  kneeling  crowds  with  the 
other  an  alabaster  lily,  which  whoso  could  touch  with  his  lips 
became  immediately  healed  from  all  temptations  and  infirmities. 
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That  day  was  a  Feast  of  Our  Lady,  under  Her  Title  of 
"  Perpetual  Succour " ;  and  in  the  Cathedral  Thuribius  heard 
these  words  pronounced :  "  Tota  formosa  et  suavis  es,  filia 
Sion,  pulchra  ut  luna,  electa  ut  Sol,  terribilis  ut  castrorum  acies 
ordinata  .  .  .  Benedixit  te  Dominus  in  virtute  sua,  quia  per 
te  ad  nihilum  redegit  inimicos  nostros  .  . .  Ego  diligentes  me 
diligo :  et  qui  mane  vigilant  ad  me,  invenient  me . . .  Mecum 
sunt  divitiae,  et  gloria,  opes  superbae,  et  justitia.  Melior  est 
enim  fructus  mens  auro,  et  lapide  pretioso,  et  germina  mea 
argento  electo  . .  .  Alleluia,  alleluia.  Ave  Maria  gratia  plena : 
Dominus  tecum :  benedicta  tu  in  mulieribus.     Alleluia." 
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EDITOEIAL 

I.  "  Of  Coterie  :  No.  5  (Henderson's,  ^s.  6d.),  we  can  only  say  (adapting 
a  well-known  line  from  a  prize  poem),  '  It  is  not  better ;  it  is  much  the  same."* 
The  word  '  coterie  "■  signifies  '  a  set  of  persons  associated  by  exclusive  interests,' 
and  the  ineffectiveness  of  this  quarterly  is  due  to  the  individualism  of  its 
contributors,  several  of  whom  possess  considerable  talent  and  originality. 
This  autumn  number  is  superficially  marred  by  certain  tedious  and  silly 
contributions  ;  but  it  is  also  suffering  from  a  more  deep-seated  malady, 
namely,  its  lack  of  collective  significance.  Such  ephemeral  publications  are 
of  no  value  unless  they  express  a  coherent  group-movement,  and  Coterie  is 
the  loosely-edited  miscellany  of  a  group  which  is  united  only  by  an  orange 
paper  cover  decorated  with  a  fake-Beardsley  design. 

"Reading  the  poems  in  Coterie,  one  remembers  the  plague  of  verse- 
publication  which  continues  like  an  everlasting  Spanish  influenza  epidemic. 
Of  these  verse-wTiters,  not  one  in  a  thousand  seems  to  have  any  consciousness 
of  the  essential  solitude  of  his  craft.  For  the  mind  of  the  poet  should  be  a 
solitary  region,  where  he  seeks  for  the  quintessence  of  his  human  experience, 
through  a  gradual  process  of  incubation  and  fusion  of  ideas.  The  lyrical 
expression  of  those  ideas  should  be  spontaneous ,  and  effortless.  And  spon- 
taneity is  a  rare  blossoming  which  carrnot  be  forced  into  flower  by  intellectual 
and  emotional  hot-house  culture."  ''Daily  Herald,^''  Nov.  24ith,  1920. 

II.  "  It  is,  in  any  event,  bad  enough  to  have  conscientiously  to  '  knife ' 
people,  particularly  if  we  know  them,  and,  above  all,  if  we  like  them ;  but  it 
is  especially  uncomfortable  to  do  it  whilst  compulsorily  hidden  behind  a  dark 
curtain  sustained  by  the  hands  of  an  editor." 

Editorial  N'otes,  "London  Mercury ^^^  Nov.  1920. 

III.  Of  Coterie,  No.  5 :  "  It  is  a  pity  so  much  paper  should  be  wasted 
on  so  much  rubbish."       Literary  Lntelligence,  ''London  Mercury^''  Nov.  1920. 

IV.  Of  Coterie,  No.  5  :  "  That  enterprising  quarterly." 

"  Manchester  Guardian;'  Oct.  9th,  1920. 

V.  Of  Coterie,  No.  5  :  "A  good  number  of  this  '  independent '  quarterly 
magazine."  "  Times  Literary  Supplenunt;''  Oct.  28th,  1920. 

COTERIE  has  now  been  in  existence  for  over  a  year  and 
a  half.  Relying  for  success  rather  upon  inherent  quality 
than  upon  a  preliminary  campaign  of  publicity,  it  has  gradually 
attained,  by  the  merit  of  its  vital  and  sincere  originality,  the 
favour  of  all  readers  whose  critical  flair  is  not  warped  by  malice 
or  rusted  with  ineptitude.      It  has   not  needed   six   thousand 


\  mercurial  circulars  to  establish  its  reputation ;   nor  is  it  aided 
by  attachment  to  a  wealthy  press. 

It  will  be  observed,  however,  from  the  prefatory  documents 
above  that,  in  the  present  conditions  governing  the  production 
of  English  literature,  an  aesthetic  quarterly  written  by  volunteers 
rather  than  by  pressmen  cannot  hope,  despite  the  obvious  sin- 
cerity and  accomplishment  of  its  expression,  to  escape  the 
irrelevant  invective  of  crustacean  criticasters  or  the  dull  malice 
of  philistine  sciolists.  Perhaps,  therefore,  since  Coterie  has 
hitherto  abstained  from  the  contemporary  and  traditional  foible 
of  prefacing  each  number  with  a  heavy  declaration  of  editdrial 
policy,  it  may  be  allowed  for  once  to  depart  from  its  custom  by 
disposing,  with  an  efficient  brevity,  of  a  few  of  the  critical 
inanities  with  which  it  has  been  assailed. 

First,  then,  as  to  the  Daily  Herald,  It  may  seem  needless 
to  dilate  on  the  puerility  of  the  attempt  to  make  capital  out  of 
the  title  of  Coterie  ;  that  attempt  is  as  absurd  as  it  would  be  to 
demand  that  the  Herald  should  consist  of  nothing  but  announce- 
ments, that  the  Athenaeum  should  contain  nothing  but  erudition,, 
that  the  Mercury  should  exhibit  wit  and  vivacity.  The  attempt 
is,  however,  consistent  with  the  falsity  of  logic  which  distorts 
the  whole  critique.  For  no  common  intelligence  can  fail  to  see 
that  it  is  despicably  illogical  to  insist  in  the  second  paragraph 
that  the  poet  is  essentially  individual  when  in  the  first  paragraph 
the  essential  individualism  of  the  poets  in  Coterie  is  denounced 
as  a  grave  fault.  It  is  indeed  incredible  that  one  and  the  same 
mind  could  have  written  those  two  mutually  repugnant  para- 
graphs unless  biassed  by  the  most  obstinate  prejudice  or  benighted 
by  the  most  impenetrable  stupidity. 

Were  the  Herald  representative  of  labour  one  might  well 
anticipate  with  horror  the  advent  of  the  Soviet  bureaucracy  they 
desire,  when  creative  literature  would  be  racked  upon  a  pro- 
crustea;n  formalism  and  jaundiced  with  the  anaemia  of  a  flat  and 
sullen  uniformity. 

Something  of  the  same  cultural  Prussianism  appears  in  the 
criticisms  of  the  Mercury,    It  is  a  pity  that  these  renegades  from 


the  fraternity  of  letters  should  so  betray  the  solidarity  of  culture. 
It  is  not  by  perpetuating  the  barrel  organs  of  Georgian  poetry 
that  the  race  of  Helicon  shall  be  renewed.  Nor  is  English 
literature  in  general  likely  to  rebuild  its  Parthenon  out  of  the 
accumulated  rubble  of  a  sombre  academicism.  But  it  is  clear 
that  the  anonymous  author  of  the  chancrous  acrimony  which 
passes  for  criticism  in  the  Mercury's  notice  of  Coterie  No.  5 
has  read  no  further  than  the  table  of  contents.  Bound  by  the 
dubious  honour  of  a  partisan  to  mention' the  two  contributors  who 
have  also  appeared  in  the  Mercury,  he  makes  no  mention  of  the 
admirable  poem  of  Gerald  Gould,  whom  he  had  taken  pains  to 
mention  in  the  preceding  paragraph  as  a  contributor  to  the 
Venturer.  Nor  would  the  ingenuous  reader  of  the  Mercury 
gather  from  their  remarks  that  H.  J.  Massingham,  Edmund 
Blunden,  Robert  Nichols,  and  T.  S.  Eliot  are  mutual  con- 
tributors to  both  journals.  Still  less,  without  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  personalities  in  contemporary  letters,  could  they 
divine  the  depth  of  personal  animosity  which  underlies  the 
Mercury  s  apparently  purely  critical  resentment. 

So  much  for  the  rectitude  and  delicacy  of  contemporary 
criticism.  As  far  as  we  are  aware  Coterie  was  noticed  in  the 
Mercury  for  the  first  time  in  November,  1920,  though  Coterie 
was  in  existence  more  than  six  months  before  the  mountainous 
parturition  of  that  journal  was  announced  with  such  elaborate 
and  lavish  advertisement.  We  may  assume  that  the  rivalry 
of  Coterie  is  beginning  to  arouse  trepidation  as  the  fact  gains 
recognition  that  Coterie  is  the  only  periodical  of  standing  in 
contemporary  literature  which  contains  nothing  but  work  of 
creative  imagination. 

To  those  whose  criticisms  of  Coterie  have  been  the  criticisms 
of  gentlemen  we  are  very  grateful.  Others  we  would  remind  of 
the  urbane  canon  of  Horace — 

'...  .  Licuit  semperque  licebit 
Signatum  praesente  nota  procudere  nummum.' 


JOHN   BURLEY 


"CHOP   AND   CHANGE" 

Characters 
KING  HENRY  VIII  ANN  BOLEYN 

QUEEN  KATHERINE         THE   KING'S   BARBER 

King  Henry  VIII.  and  Queen  Katherine  are  seated  at  breakfast  (barons  of 
beef— hams— beer)  a  Page  or  twq  in  attendance. 

Henry.  This  is  intolerable.  Where  is  the  Cardinal,  boy  ? 
Am  I  to  be  expected  to  sit  here  at  breakfast  with  nothing  to  do 
but  talk  to  the  Queen,  without  the  morning's  news  of  what  is 
happening  in  the  Kingdom  ? 

Queen.     Am  I  so  dull  for  you,  my  liege  ? 

Henry.  Well,  damn  it,  I've  spent  the  night  with  you.  If 
I'd  had  anything  to  say  to  you,  or  you'd  had  anything  to  say  to 
me,  it  would  have  been  said  long  ago. 

Queen.  There  was  a  time  when  you  could  always  find  some- 
thing to  say  to  me. 

Henry.  Well,  well,  I  suppose  there  was.  And  where  is 
Boleyn?  Boleyn's  a  mighty  attractive  young  woman,  I  find. 
Upon  my  word,  Madam,  I  think  I  bear  with  you  because  you 
have  Boleyn  about  you.     Where's  Boleyn  ? 

Enter  Ann  Boleyn,  debonnaire — pats  back  hair, 

Ann.  I  am  here,  your  Majesty — [turning  to  Queen].  Your 
pardon,  Madam,  that  I  am  late.  I  broke  the  lace  of  my 
corselet. 

Henry.  Madam  !  Madam  !  Have  a  care  ;  such  matters  are 
not  mentioned  in  this  country.  I  pray  you  do  not  learn  from 
her  Majesty  the  license  of  Spain.  \_She  curtseys  apologetically.'] 
If  you  were  not  good  to  look  on  you  would  not  be  pardoned  for 
saying  such  things,  though,  for  that  matter,  if  you  were  not 
good-looking  it  would  not  matter  if  you  said  them. 
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Queen.  Your  Majesty  is  pleased  to  be  complimentary  to  my 
lady-in-waiting. 

Henry.  I  am.  I  am  very  pleased  to  be  complimentary  to 
her.  Upon  my  soul  she  is  a  fine  wench.  If  I  were  not  married 
to  you,  JNIadam — and  when  I  come  to  think  of  it,  why  should 
I  be  married  to  you  longer  than  I  feel  inclined  ?  Am  I  not 
King  ? 

Queen.     Surely,  my  liege.     And  am  I  not  your  Queen  ? 

Henry.  Ay,  there's  the  rub — but  there  is  no  reason  why 
you  should  continue  to  be,  is  there  ? 

Queen.  Do  you  not  love  me  a  little  even  now  ?  I  pray  you 
leave  us,  Ann,  and  pages. 

Henry.     Nay,  don't  go.  Mistress  Boleyn. 

Ann.     I  am  the  Queen's  servant,  your  Majesty — I  obey  her. 

Henry.     If  you're  hers,  you're  mine  the  more.     Stay. 

Queen.  Go,  Ann.  You  should  know  better,  Hal,  than  to 
interfere  in  household  matters. 

[Ann  goes,  Henry  calling  after  hei\ 

Queen.     Do  you  not  love  me  still,  a  little,  Hal  ? 

Henry.  When  you  cross  me  like  this  ?  No.  Most  of  the 
time  I  suppose  I  do  in  a  sort  of  way ;  but  I  want  a  change. 

Queen.  The  change  you  want  has  a  name,  I  think.  1  think 
her  name  is  Ann. 

Henry.  You  have  the  right  there.  I  have  taken  a  great 
fancy  to  that  Ann  of  yours. 

Queen.  Well,  Hal,  since  you  must  have  your  change  and  are 
the  King,  I  must  not  be  jealous.  Complaisance  is  a  quality  in 
Queens. 

Henry.  Madam,  what  do  you  imply?  That  I,  King  of 
England,  should  take  a  paramour.  Your  Spanish  morals  will 
not  do  in  English  Courts  !  Besides,  can  you  see  me  wandering 
the  corridors  at  night  in  a  shift  ? 

Queen.     But,  Henry,  what  did  you  imply,  then  ? 

Henry.  Why,  that — h'm,  well-— you  should  die  and  I  should 
make  Boleyn  Queen. 

Queen.     Die  !     But  1  am  not  ill ! 


Henry.  You're  stupid,  Kate.  Am  I  not  King,  with  power 
of  life  and  death  ? 

Queen.     You  mean  you  would  have  me  put  to  death  ? 

Henry.  Yes — why  not?  Am  I  not  King?  And  what  is 
the  good  of  being  King  if  I  can't  have  what  I  want  ? 

Queen.  Oh,  Hal !  You  didn't  mean  it  ?  What  have  I 
done  ? 

Henry.  Well,  I'm  not  at  all  sure  that  you  aren't  guilty  of 
high  treason.  You're  betraying  me  to  the  devil.  You  have  that 
devilish  attractive  creature  about  you  and  then  suggest  that  I 
should  take  her  for  a  mistress.  I'm  not  at  all  sure  that  that 
isn't  high  treason. 

Queen.     Hal,  Hal,  you  don't  mean  it,  my  dear. 

Henry.  Where's  that  fellow  Wolsey — I  must  have  a  talk  to 
him  about  this.  Upon  my  soul,  it's  a  good  idea.  What's  the 
good  of  being  King  if  you  can't  have  the  Queen  you  want  ? 

Queen.     But  Hal,  you  wanted  me  once  ! 

Henry.  Ay !  But  that's  a  very  different  thing.  A  King 
should  have  what  he  wants,  not  what  he  once  wanted.  You've 
had  a  jolly  good  time,  you  know ;  now  you  can  pay  me  back  by 
going  out  of  the  way  quietly.  I'm  going  to  see  Wolsey 
about  it.  [Exit  Henry. 

Queen  weeps  noisily,     Ente?^  Boleyn. 

BoLEYN.     What  ails  you,  Madam  ? 

Queen.  Oh !  Henry's  going  to  cut  my  head  off  and  marry 
you ! 

Boleyn.     Me  ?     Marry  me  ! 

Queen.     Yes  ;  but  he's  going  to  cut  my  head  off. 

Ann.  And  marry  me.  Madam,  he  doesn't  mean  it.  He's 
never  shown  any  interest  at  all  in  me. 

Queen.  He  says  he  wants  a  change — oh,  oh.  He'll  pro- 
bably cut  your  head  off  too,  soon,  to  marry  some  one  else. 

Ann.     Oh  !  do  you  think  so  ?     I  think  I  could  manage  him. 

Queen.  Oh,  do  you,  you  vixen ! — you  supplanter !  And 
how  do  you  think  you'd  do  it,  pray? 

Ann.     Well,  it  seems  he's  in  love  with  me. 
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Queen.  And  he  was  with  me  once — he  said  so  only  to-day ; 
and  he  was  crazy  about  me — only  quite  a  short  time  ago  it  seems. 

Ann.  It  can't  have  been  very  serious  or  he  would  not  be 
tired  of  you  now. 

Queen.  Of  course  it  was  serious.  You  ask  Lord  Somerset. 
He  was  a  great  friend  of  Henry's  then,  and  he  knew — oh,  he's 
dead,  though ! 

Ann.     Yes,  and  where's  his  head,  I  ask  you  ?     Chopped  off! 

Queen.  Why,  that  just  proves  how  changeable  he  is.  I 
believe  he's  very  fond  of  me  still,  and  just  has  a  sort  of  infatua- 
tion for  you. 

Ann.     He  wants  to  marry  me,  anyhow. 

Queen.     But  he  may  be  fond  of  me  for  all  that. 

Ann.     He  wouldn't  want  to  have  you  executed  if  he  was. 

Queen.  Oh,  don't  talk  about  it !  Won't  you  help  me, 
Ann? 

Ann.  How  can  1  ?  ^Do  you  expect  me  to  scald  my  face 
or  something  to  put  him  off?  And  even  if  I  did,  his  eye's 
got  the  roving  habit  now  ;  he'd  find  some  one  else  he  fancied. 

Queen.  But,  my  dear,  doesn't  it  just  prove  that  he'd  treat 
you  in  the  same  way  ?  His  eyes  would  start  roving  again  in  a 
bit,  and  then  where  would  you  be  ? 

Entei^  the  Court  Barber.     He  bows  profoundly. 

Queen.     Well,  what  is  it  ? 

Barber.     I  have  orders  to  come  to  trim  His  Majesty's  beard. 

Queen.     In  the  breakfast-room  ? 

Barber.  His  Majesty  said  that  I  might  be  required  to  trim 
your  Majesty's  hair  at  the  back. 

Queen.  I  never  said  anything  about  it.  I  don't  need  it, 
thank  you. 

Barber.  His  Majesty  said  something  about  baring  the  back 
of  your  Majesty's  neck.  [The  Queen  and  Boleyis  shriek\ 

Queen.     The  brute  ! 

Ann.     I  won't  have  him  called  a  brute. 

Queen.  You  shut  up,  Ann.  You're  not  Queen  yet.  I 
pray  you,  good  Barber,  say  nothing  of  all  this  again. 

[She  gives  him  a  gold  piece, 
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Barber.  I  have  heard  nothing,  Madam.  But  can  I  be  of 
service  ?  If  any  one  knows  what  is  at  the  back  of  the  King's 
head  it  should  be  I. 

Queen  [wrings  her  hands].     I  don't  know.     I  don't  know. 

Ann.  His  Majesty  wants  to  make  me  Queen,  barber,  and 
finds  Madam  in  the  way. 

Queen.  And  talks  of  cutting  my  head  off.  He's  gone  to 
see  the  Cardinal  about  it.  I  hope  the  Cardinal  has  a  pitiful 
heart. 

Barber.  I  should  not  count  upon  that,  Madam,  but  on  the 
Cardinal  having  wit  enough  to  know  that  it  would  be  a  very 
unpopular  act,  and  might  embroil  us  with  your  nephew  the 
Emperor.  He  will  realise  that  this  country's  interests  and  yours 
are  one  in  this  matter. 

Ann.  And  what  about  my  interests  ?  I  have  rather  a  fancy 
for  being  Queen. 

Queen.  And  more  than  a  fancy  for  Henry  too,  I  hope,  Ann. 
I  should  hate  him  to  marry  any  one  who  didn't  love  him. 

Barber.     Madam,  what  about  divorce  ? 

Queen.  Divorce  ?  But  I  haven't  done  anything,  and  Henry 
hasn't  either — has  he,  Ann  ? 

Ann.     Madam,  pray  don't  insult  me. 

Queen.  Well,  there  you  are,  barber — you  can't  have  a 
divorce  without  one  of  you  being  naughty,  can  you  ? 

Barber.  YouVe  no  idea  how  easily  that  sort  of  tjiing  is 
arranged,  ladies.  I  think  your  Majesty  will  have  to  seek  Lady 
Ann's  aid  to  secure  that  it  is  divorce  and  not  destruction  that 
leads  her  to  the  throne. 

Queen.     I  don't  want  her  help.    I'd  rather  die. 

Barber.  Your  Majesty  may  have  used  that  expression  out 
of  familiarity  with  the  expression  rather  than  witlr  death. 
Even  when  the  neck  is  bared  by  gentle  hands  .  .  . 

[l^he  QuEF.^  sc7'ea7?is, 

Ann.     I  shall  be  very  glad  to  help. 

Barber.  You  must  tell  his  Majesty  that  you  would  hesitate 
to  marry  a  Blue  Beard  for  fear  of  your  own  safety.     He  will 
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threaten  to  cut  your  head  off  if  you  don't  marry  him.  But  in 
his  present  frame  of  mind  if  your  ladyship  could  see  your 
way  to  titillate  his  fancy,  so  to  speak,  while  encouraging  him  to 
remain  virtuous  in  regard  to  you,  I  think  you  could  secure  much. 

Ann.     Am  I  supposed  to  know  it's  me  he's  after  ? 

Barber.  I  think  it  would  be  wise  to  give  him  the  oppor- 
tunity of  indicating  that  himself. 

Queen.     I  don't  IJke  it,  you  know — I  don't,  I  don't. 

Barber.     Your  Majesty  means 

Queen.  Oh,  well,  I  don't  like  any  of  it,  of  course — but  I 
mean  this  divorce  business.  Ann,  go  and  find  Wolsey  and  get 
him  away  from  the  King  if  you  can.     I  want  to  talk  to  him. 

\_Ea:it  Ann. 

Barber.  Your  Majesty  must  realise  that  all  this  will  turn 
not  upon  some  great  matter,  but  upon  some  trifle. 

Queen.     What  do  you  mean  ? 

Barber.  Your  Majesty  sees  that  his  Majesty  is  prepared 
to  embroil  England  in  a  continental  war  just  because  he  fancies 
the  Lady  Ann.  Your  Majesty  must  think  of  some  trifling 
matter  to  turn  his  Majesty's  thoughts  to  divorce  rather  than 
execution. 

Queen.     Can  you  suggest  anything  ? 

Barber.  Could  his  Majesty  be  reminded  that  it  would  be  a 
shame  to  cut  your  beautiful  hair  ? 

Queen.     He  has  no  soul  for  beauty — only  an  eye  for  it. 

Barber.  Miss  no  opportunity  then.  Madam,  of  pleasing 
his  eye,  and  flattering  his  taste  in  all  respects.  His  Majesty's 
figure  leads  me  to  believe  that  he  has  tastes  if  not  taste. 

Queen.  But  it  so  terrible  that  I  have  to  gain  my  life  appeal- 
ing to  his  stomach. 

Barber.  Rather  to  his  palate.  Madam.  And  I  assure  you — 
I  who  have  cut  hair  and  trimmed  beards  in  the  loftiest  circles  for 
many  years,  that  it  is  very,  very  small  matters  which  alter 
destinies. 

Enter  Henry.     He  goes  to  a  chair  and  sits  down,    Baeber 
encloses  him  in  a  wrap  and  starts  trimming  his  beard, 
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Henry.  Where  the  devil  is  that  fellow  Wolsey  now  ?  I've 
heen  looking  all  over  for  him. 

Queen.     Henry,  dear,  Ann  and  I  have  found  a  way  out. 

Henry.     Out  of  what  ? 

Queen.     Out  of  having  my  head  cut  off. 

Henry.     My  dear,  what  a  way  to  put  it ! 

Queen.     Well,  it«  true,  isn't  it  ? 

Henry.  Well,  well,  let  us  Hear  it.  But  none  of  those 
scandalous  suggestions  about  Ann, 

Queen.  Don't  you  think  that  murder  is  more  wicked  than 
immorality  ? 

Henry.     Murder,  my  dear !     Who  talked  of  murder  ? 

Queen.  It  would  be  murder  to  have  me  executed  for 
nothing,  dear. 

Henry.  Rubbish  !  An  execution  isn't  murder,  never  ;  and 
it  won't  be  for  nothing.  I've  pointed  out  to  you  that  you're 
betraying  me  to  the  devil,  which  is  certainly  high  treason. 
And,  anyhow,  this  is  a  respectable  Court,  and  I'll  not  have  a 
reputation  for — er — philandering — getting  about. 

Queen.     We  think  a  divorce  would  be  the  best  plan. 

Henry  [starting  violently^.  Divorce  !  [Turning  to  Barber] 
Varlet,  you've  cut  my  neck. 

Queen.     And  how  do  you  like  having  your  neck  cut,  Henry  ? 

Henry.  Don't  keep  on  about  that,  Katherine.  Divorce,  you 
suggested  ?  I  don't  like  the  idea — it's  not  very  respectable,  to 
my  mind. 

Queen.  Don't  you  think  you  might  forget  your  respect- 
ability for  once,  Henry  ?     For  my  sake. 

Henry.     What  do  you  mean  ?     Me  ?     Never. 

Queen.  Well,  anyhow,  if  the  respectable  people,  like  the 
Clergy  and  the  Universities  perhaps,  and  Cardinal  Wolsey 

Henry.  Wolsey  isn't  respectable^  he's  a  statesman  and 
beneath  respectability. 

Queen.  And  you're  a  King,  dear,  and  should  be  above  it. 
But  if  they  all  agreed,  don't  you  think  you  could  save  my  life  ? 

Henry.     Divorce  takes  such  a  long  time. 
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Queen.  Not  in  the  case  of  kings,  darling.  It  could  be  put 
through  very  quickly.  And  my  execution  would  be  very  un- 
popular. 

Henry.  Not  a  bit  of  it.  England  likes  me.  They  know 
I'm  a  sportsman,  and  they'd  think  me  very  sporting  and  racy  to 
give  them  a  new  Queen  when  I  felt  like  it.  And  if  I  told  them 
that  you  had  wanted  me  to  take  a  mistress  they'd  want  your 
head  twice  over. 

Queen.  And  there's  my  nephew,  the  Emperor.  He'd  make 
row  enough,  and  he  is  very  powerful  abroad,  and  might  get  up  a 
league  against  us. 

Henry.     I  don't  care. 

Queen.  They  might  put  your  Majesty  to  a  great  deal  of 
expense. 

Henry.  The  devil ! — so  they  might.  And  funds  are  none 
too  plentiful  just  now.  Well,  I  will  let  you  know  in  half  an  hour. 
Go  away  and  send  Lady  Ann  to  me.  [Ejdt  Queen.]  What  do 
you  think  about  this  business,  varlet  ? 

Barber.  A  royal  execution  would  be  a  fine  sight  for  the 
people,  your  Majesty. 

Henry.     Yes,  so  it  would. 

And  I  suppose  there  would  be  many  would  come- 
Of  course. 
Even  of  those  who  would  be  sorry  that  the  Queen 


Barber. 
Henry. 
Barber. 
should  die. 
Henry. 
Barber. 


Do  you  think  so  ? 

All  would  be  sorry  that  she  should  die,  for  she  is  a 
beautiful  and  good  Queen.     But  many  would  come,  for  all  that* 

Henry.     How's  that? 

Barber.  Some  people  like  to  hear  all  about  unpleasant 
things.  Sire.  Some  even  like  to  be  made  unhappy,  and  there 
are  those  who  never  miss  a  chance  of — saving  your  Majesty's 
presence — having  their  stomach  well  turned. 

Henry.     You're  a  disgusting  fellow. 

Barber.  Pardon,  Sire.  I  had  not  thought  one  so  powerful 
would  retain  a  power  to  feel  disgusted. 
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Henry.     Why  on  earth  not  ? 

Barber.  The  exercise  of  power  generally  has  disgusting 
results  for  some  one — but  perhaps  they  are  not  seen  by  the 
powerful. 

Henry.  You're  talking  rubbish.  Power  is  a  splendid  thing 
and  most  enjoyable. 

Barber.  Your  Majesty  is  right,  but  the  exercise  of  it  is 
perhaps  less  so  than  the  pleasure  of  having  it  and  refraining  from 
exercising  it. 

Henry.     What  do  you  know  about  it  ? 

Barber.  Y^'our  Majesty  does  not,  perhaps,  realise  that  with 
a  couple  of  snips  with  my  scissors  I  could  make  your  Majesty 
look  ridiculous — with  one  slip  of  my  razor  I  could  let  in  another 
King.     But  I  refrain. 

Henry.     It  would  cost  you  your  life  ! 

Barber.     That  is  perhaps  why  I  refrain,  your  Majesty. 

Henry.     I  should  think  so  ! 

Barber.  But  it  pleases  me  to  feel  my  power  and  yet  not 
use  it.     Used,  the  power  is  gone. 

Henry.     Yours  would  be,  I  can  promise  you. 

Barber.  The  power  to  do  again  is  so  much  less  than  the 
power  to  do. 

Henry.     There's  something  in  that. 

Barber.  If  you  execute  the  Queen,  Sire,  there  will  be  no 
pleasure  in  your  power  to  execute  any  one  in  the  kingdom,  for 
you  will  have  executed  the  highest  I 

Henry.  Huh  ! — you're  on  her  side,  are  you  ?  Damn  it ! 
every  one's  on  her  side,  I  think.  Get  out !  My  beard  will  do 
well  enough — I  shan't  kiss  any  one  to-day,  I'm  afraid.  The 
Queen  doesn't  attract  me,  and  I  mustn't  kiss  Ann  w^hile 
Katherine  is  Queen. 

[Exit  Barber — Henry  7ises  and  sui^veys  his  fat  presence. 
Enter  Ann. 

Ann.     You  sent  for  me,  Sire. 

Henry.     I  am  displeased  with  you,  Lady  Ann. 

Ann  [caressingly].   Oh,  Sire,  I  could  not  bear  your  displeasure. 
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Henry.  Well,  well,  child,  perhaps  displeasure  was  too  strong 
a  term  in  the  mouth  of  a  King.  But  you  should  not  have 
disobeyed  me  this  morning,  and  left  the  room  when  I  bade 
you  stay. 

Ann.  But  it  is  her  Majesty  whom  I  was  appointed  to  serve, 
and  I  thought  I  ought  to  obey  her. 

Henry.  You  were  only  appointed  to  serve  her,  you  were 
hoj'n  to  serve  your  King. 

Ann.  I  rejoice  in  my  birth,  Sire — but  it  was  a  difficult 
choice  for  one  so  young  and  inexperienced  to  have  to  make 
on  a  sudden,  and  you  will  forgive  me,  Sire,  if  I  say  that,  living 
as  I  do  in  such  close  proximity  to  the  Queen,  it  seemed  wiser  to 
obey  her.  Her  Majesty  can  make  it  very  unpleasant  at  times 
for  those  very  close  to  her. 

Henry.  That's  just  it.  That's  just  it.  I  had  had  to  make 
a  very  awkward  communication  to  her,  very  awkward,  and  I  was 
afraid  she  might  want  to  argue  about  it.  Your  departure  put 
me  into  a  very  great  difficulty.  In  fact  I  had  to  leave  her  lest 
she  should  pursue  the  subject,  which  I  desired  should  be  con- 
sidered settled. 

Ann.     But,  your  Majesty. 
Henry.     Call  me  "  Henry,"  Ann. 

Ann.  Call  you  Henry,  Sire  ?  What  right  have  I  to  call  you 
Henry  ? 

Henry.  Well,  perhaps  it  is  premature,  but  it  seems  so  cold 
that  you  should  call  me  "  Sire  "  and  "Your  Majesty."  I'll  tell 
you  what ;  call  me  "  Heniy  the  Eighth,"  that  will  be  a  good  com- 
promise until  you  can  call  me  Henry. 

Ann.  I  do  not  understand  your  meaning.  Sire. 
Henry.  Ah,  Ann,  my  dear,  it  is  perhaps  very  improper 
that  I  should  speak  to  you  while  the  Queen  is  still  the  Queen. 
But  she  is  shortly  to  be  either  executed  or  divorced — I  am 
not  quite  sure  which  yet — and  then,  my  Ann,  you  and  I  will  be 
married,  and  you  can  call  me  "  Henry "  or  "  Hal,"  or  even 
"  Darling  "  or  "  Old  Pudge."  Meantime,  you  can  call  me  Henry 
the  Eighth,  and  look  upon  me  as  a  suitor  for  your  hand. 
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Ann.  Oh,  Sire — I  mean,  oh,  Henry  the  Eighth !  Do  you 
mean  you  love  me  ? 

Henry.  Not  while  the  Queen  is  Queen  you  know,  but  if 
she  wasn't  I  should. 

Ann.     And  are  you  going  to  marry  me  ? 

Henry.  When  the  Queen  is  dead,  for  I  think  divorce 
would  be  too  slow  and  doubtful. 

Ann.     Oh,  Henry. 

Henry.  Not  Henry,  Lady  Ann.  We  must  remember  that 
I  am  still  a  married  man — Henry  the  Eighth. 

Ann.  But  you  don't  really  mean  to  have  the  Queen 
executed  ? 

Henry.  Yes,  I  think  so.  I  don't  see  any  other  way  that  is 
certain. 

Ann.     Poor  Queen. 

Henry.  It's  no  good  considering  people's  feelings  like  that. 
We  people  in  high  stations  have  to  think  of  the  greatest  good 
of  the  greatest  number,  you  know — and  you  and  I  are  two,  and 
the  Queen  is  only  one. 

Ann.  But  you  know  I  can't  help  thinking  what  I  should  feel 
like  in  her  place. 

Henry.  You  shall  very  soon  know.  Lady  Ann.  You  will 
very  soon  be  in  her  place. 

Ann  (gives  a  scream).  Oh,  Henry  the  Eighth,  you  don't 
mean  what  I  mean — I  meant  in  her  position  about  execution. 

Henry.  Oh,  I  see.  Well,  of  course,  that  isn't  the  sort  of 
thing  that  happens  often,  you  know. 

Ann.  But  if  it  happens  once,  it  may  happen  again,  and  in  a 
few  years  you  may  be  wanting  to  cut  7?iy  head  off. 

Henry.  Oh,  no — I — er — you  see — even  now  when  I  can't 
love  you  because  I'm  a  married  man,  I  feel  as  though  when  once 
I  could  start  I  should  love  you  for  ever. 

Ann.  But  I'm  so  frightened  that  you  wouldn't — that  you'd 
get  tired  of  me  and  cut  my  head  off.  I  don't  think  I  dare 
marry  quite  such  a  masterful  man. 

\_She  makes  eyes  as  she  says  this. 
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Henry  [preening  himself  \  Yes,  I  am  masterful.  But  you 
must  marry  me,  you  know.  Youll  like  being  mastered  ;  women 
always  do. 

Ann.     But  not  to  that  extent,  dear.      May  I  call  you  dear  ? 

Henry.  I  don't  think  you  ought  to,  you  know.  After  all, 
Katherine  isn't  dead  yet. 

Ann.  Oh,  Henry  the  Eighth,  you  are  terrible  in  your  power  I 
No,  I  daren't  marry  you. 

Henry.     Eh!     What! 

Ann.  I  simply  daren't  marry  you.  I  should  feel  my  head 
loose  on  my  shoulders  every  time  you  were  crabby  at  breakfast. 

Henry.     You've  got  to  marry  me. 

Ann.     I  daren't. 

Henry.     You'll  have  your  head  cut  off  if  you  don't. 

Ant^  [sa^eams].  Oh— Henry,  you  are  terrible^ — I'm  going  ta 
faint.     Catch  me  !  \^She  drops  into  his  arms, 

Henry.  Tut,  tut.  This  sort  of  thing  won't  do,  you  know. 
You're  going  to  be  the  bride  of  a  strong  man  and  a  King,  and 
you  must  not  be  squeamish.  Besides — ^think  if  you  were  seen 
in  my  arms  like  this  ! 

Ann.  But  you  frighten  me.  Oh,  you  frighten  me  so  !  Can- 
not you  be  merciful  in  your  great  strength  ? 

Henry.  Mercy  would  be  a  pleasure  to  me  as  a  private  indi- 
vidual, but  I  must  think  of  the  interests  of  the  State. 

Ann.  But  does  it  matter  to  the  State  whether  you  divorce 
the  Queen  or  execute  her  ? 

Henry.     Of   course  it  does.     It's  very  bad  for  the   State* 
that  1  should  be  disturbed  in  mind  and  temper,  and  I  shall  be 
that  until   I've  got  this  business  over.      Besides — I    am  the 
State. 

Ann.  Wouldn't  you  hate  it  if  I  were  your  wife  and  frightened: 
of  you? 

Henry.  I  should  prefer  you  to  be  a  little  frightened  of  me,. 
I  think.  I  don't  believe  in  this  equality  between  spouses,, 
especially  when  one  of  them  is  a  king. 

Ann.     Oh,  a  little  frightened !     But  what  if  I  were  terrified,. 
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and  shivered  at  a  cross  look,  and  fainted  at  a  word.     And  oh  I 
I  should  be  terrified,  terrified,  all  the  time. 

\_She  clutches  him  tighter, 

Henry.     Come  now,  that  will  do,  dear.     You're  upsetting 

me  very  much.     It  is  very  disturbing  to  have  you  in  my  arms 

like  this.     And  if  any  one  came  in  we  should  be  misunderstood. 

Ann.     Can't  I  kiss  you  ?    Just  once  ? 

Henry.     I  don't  think  you  ought  to. 

Ann.  Oh,  just  once  !  \^She  kisses  him,  then  takes  herself  out 
of  his  arms  and  falls  on  one  knee,']  Oh,  my  Henry  the  Eighth, 
^rant  me  one  boon.  1  long  for  your  love  and  to  be  your  Queen, 
but  I  am  afraid^— afraid  of  you.  Show  me  that  you  can  be 
merciful.  Promise  never  to  execute  me,  and  as  a  pledge  divorce 
the  Queen  instead  of  executing  her. 
Henry.  It  takes  too  long. 
Ann.     It  could  be  hurried. 

Henry.     Well,  go  and  tell  her  that  if  she  can  get  a  divorce 
fixed  up  within  a  week  she  shall  save  her  head. 
Ann.     And  your  promise  for  my  head,  my  love. 
Henry.     Don't  call  me   "your  love"  like   that,  Ann.      It 
sounds  very  nice  to  me,  but  it  would  be  thought  most  improper 
by  any  one  else  who  heard  you. 
Ann.     But  about  my  head. 

Henry.     Oh,  you're  safe  enough.     Now  away  and  tell  the 
vQueen  what  I  say — she'll  want  every  minute  she  can  get. 

[JSait  Ann,  and  re-enter  Queen,  excited. 
Queen.     Are  you  no  longer  King  ? 
Henry.     No  longer  King  ?     What  does  this  mean  ? 
Queen.     The  Papal  Legate  has  been  here. 
Henry.     Well,  did  he  say  I  was  no  longer  King  here,  the 
rascal? 

Queen.     What  he  said  did  amount  to  that. 
Henry.     What  did  he  say  ?     Quick. 

Queen.     I  hardly  like  to  tell  you.     Your  Majesty  might  find 
offence  in  my  utterance  of  the  words. 

Henry.     Nonsense — tell  me  what  he  says. 
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Queen.  He  says  the  Pope  will  not  allow  you  to  do  a  certain 
thing. 

Henry.  And  what  won't  the  Pope  allow  ?  Does  he  forbid 
me  to  execute  you  ? 

Queen.  He  forbids  a  less  serious  thing  than  that :  he  forbids 
you  to  divorce  me. 

Henry.     Oh,  that !     I  suppose  that's  his  affair. 

Queen.  His  affair !  His  affair  to  say  what  the  King  of 
England  must  or  must  not  do  ? 

Henry.  Well,  I  suppose  it's  a  kind  of  religious  matter,  isn't 
it — divorce  ? 

Queen.  What  if  it  were  ?  Is  a  foreigner  to  say  what  the 
laws  of  England  shall  be  ?     He  wouldn't  if  I  were  King  ! 

Henry.     Is  it  a  question  of  the  laws  of  England,  think  you  ? 

Queen.  Of  course  it  is.  Are  marriage  laws  the  same  in 
England  as  in  France  ?  or  in  Spain  ?  Did  you  marry  me  by 
England's  laws  or  Pope's  ?  Is  England  part  of  the  Pope's 
kingdom,  and  is  England's  King  his  vassal  ? 

Henry.  There's  a  lot  in  what  you  say.  It  is  somewhat  pre- 
sumptuous perhaps. 

Queen.  Soviexjohat  I  Are  you  not  a  strong  King  ?  Are  you 
a  weakling  who  will  let  a  foreign  potentate  increase  his  rights  in 
your  kingdom.  ?     I  think  he  takes  you  for  one. 

Henry.  Takes  me  for  ^  weakling !  Takes  Henry  for  a 
weak  King !  I  will  defy  him — I'll  follow  none  but  the  English 
laws ! 

Queen.  That's  my  old  Henry  up  again— the  strong  man,  the 
firm  ruler. 

Henry.  I'll  show  him.  Where  is  that  Legate  ?  Has  he 
gone? 

Queen.  Don't  trouble  about  him,  he's  only  a  minion.  Don  t 
send  for  him.  Send  him  away  to  Rome,  with  a  message  that 
you  are  a  defender  of  England's  faith,  and  need  no  messenger 
from  Rome  to  say  what  you  may  or  may  not  do  ! 

Henry.  I  will.  How  should  he  know  what  England's  laws 
are  and  what  Henry  may  or  may  not  do. 
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Queen.  Let  us  be  avenged.  Let  us  make  the  Legate 
co-respondent  in  the  divorce ! 

Henry.     What ! 

Queen.     Why  not  ? 

Henry.  The  world  shall  never  believe  that  you  were 
immoral,  or,  for  that  matter,  that  you  could  be  unfaithful  to 
me. 

Queen.  Well,  the  laws  of  England  will  want  some  reason 
for  a  divorce. 

Henry.  There's  that  marriage  of  yours  to  my  brother,  you 
know. 

Queen.    That  couldn't  be  a  reason. 

Henry.  We'll  see.  Let's  ask  Wolsey.  [Stamps  for  Page.] 
Page,  fetch  the  Cardinal.  And  we'll  send  for  the  learnedest  men 
in  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  Parliament  shall  meet — my 
faithful  Parliament. 

Queen.  Can't  you  make  the  laws  of  England,  Henry  ?  I 
don't  want  to  lose  my  head  on  some  technical  point. 

Henry.     Look  here,  it  must  be  dinner-time,  Kate. 

Queen.     In  five  minutes  dinner  will  be  served. 

Henry.     Dinner's  very  late  to-day. 

Queen.  It  will  be  ready  at  the  usual  hour.  For  me,  I'm 
not  hungry — you've  made  me  too  anxious. 

Henry.  All  this  fuss  has  given  me  an  appetite.  [Shouts,^ 
Page  !  [Enter  Page.]  Fetch  me  a  cup  of  sack  and  have  some 
bitter  herbs  squeezed  into  it.  \_Ea?it  Page.]  Upon  my  soul, 
Kate,  you're  causing  me  a  lot  of  worry — a  lot  of  worry.  I  hope 
you  appreciate  the  extent  to  which  I'm  trying  to  meet  your 
wishes. 

Queen.  I  suppose  I  ought  to  be  feeling  grateful  for  your 
thought  for  me,  Henry,  but  I  can't  help  feeling  that  you  are 
thinking  chiefly  of  yourself 

Henry.  I  am  nothing  of  the  sort.  I  am  thinking  chiefly  of 
Ann.  And  that's  natural  and  proper.  She's  young  and  innocent, 
you  know,  and  one  must  consider  her  interests. 

Queen.     What  an  unselfish  man  you  are,  Henry. 
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Enter  Ann. 

Queen.  Lady  Ann,  here  is  his  Majesty  thinking  so  much  of 
your  interests  that  he  really  cannot  think  of  mine  at  all. 

Henry.  I  don't  think  it  quite  proper  that  these  things  should 
be  said  to  Ann  while  the  Queen  is  still  the  Queen.  We  must 
preserve  appearances. 

Queen.  Can  your  Majesty  not  get  this  idea  out  of  your 
head  ?  It  is  only  a  passing  whim,  you  know,  and  will  cause  you 
an  infinity  of  trouble,  and  your  kingdom,  too. 

Ann.  I'm  much  obliged  to  your  Majesty.  Only  a  passing 
whim,  am  I  ?     Well  see  about  that. 

Henry.  Lady  Ann,  Lady  Ann  1  I  beg  you,  I  beg  you ! 
If  you  talk  of  being  Queen  like  that  while  her  Majesty  still 
occupies  that  position  you  will  give  great  occasion  to  gossips  ! 

Ann.     Oh,  Henry ! 

Henry.  Henry  the  Eighth,  please  !  [Enter  Page  hearing 
cup,  Henry  quaffs  deeply.']  Ah,  that's  better.  What  is  for 
dinner  to-day,  Kate  ? 

Queen.  There  is  carp  fried  in  honey  and  butter,  a  capon, 
and  a  brace  of  wild  duck,  a  boar's  head,  and  your  Majesty's 
favourite  pudding. 

Henry  [excitedly].     You  mean  plum  duff. 

Queen.     Yes. 

Henry.  My  dear  Kate.  You  are  an  admirable  woman. 
[Sudderdy]  :     Is  this  a  bribe  ?    Are  you  trying  to  get  round  me  ? 

Queen,  Certainly  not,  Hal.  It  is  so  easy  to  warm  up  ;  you 
always  have  it  on  washing-day. 

Henry.     I  wish  we  had  a  washing-day  every  day. 

Queen.     I  don't. 

Henry.  You  are  an  admirable  woman,  my  love.  If  I  spare 
your  life  and  divorce  you  instead,  will  you  stay  on  as  house- 
keeper ? 

Queen.     It  would  create  scandal.  Sire. 

Ann.  I  shouldn't  like  it  a  bit.  I  couldn't  give  her  orders, 
you  know,  and  I  shouldn't  be  mistress  in  my  own  kitchens. 

Queen.    I  should  prefer  not  to  take  the  post,  Hal. 
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Henry.  Well,  when  are  we  going  to  settle  this  business,  eh  ? 
I  must  get  it  settled. 

Queen.  Hal,  whenever  you  have  this  favourite  pudding  of 
yours  you  get  the  nightmare. 

Henry.     Oh,  I  don't  think  it's  the  pudding,  dear. 

Queen.  Oh,  yes,  it  is.  And  you  know  it  is  too,  only  you 
won't  give  up  the  pudding.  Well,  I  know  what  your  night- 
mares will  be  if  you  have  my  head  cut  off.  You  will  dream  of 
me.  You  will  see  axe-blades  flashing.  You  will  be  amongst 
them,  and  they  will  frighten  you,  and  then  you  will  see  me  lying 
there.  You  will  see  my  feet,  and  your  eyes  will  travel  over  my 
dress  to  my  shoulders,  and  then  you  will  start — for,  Henry,  there 
will  be  no  head.     And  you  will  wake  sweating  and  trembling. 

Henry.     Don't,  Kate,  don't. 

Queen.  Week  after  week,  perhaps  night  after  night.  For 
Lady  Ann  may  not  have  strength  to  limit  your  consumption  of 
plum  duff.  You  will  wake  shaking.  And  all  because  you  aren't 
King  in  your  own  kingdom. 

Henry.  But  I'm  not  quite  sure  that  it's  altogether  respect- 
able to  defy  the  Pope. 

Queen.  I'm  sure  that  it's  not  respectable  to  wake  up  in  bed 
beside  your  Queen  trembling  at  a  dream  of  the  Queen  you  have 
killed  in  order  to  replace  her. 

Henry.     There  is  much  in  what  you  say. 

Ann.  I  should  simply  hate  it  if  you  woke  me  up  that  way. 
I'm  not  sure  I  shan't  have  nightmares  myself  if  you  cut  her 
head  off. 

Queen.  And  all  because  the  Pope  is  to  have  command  over 
you. 

Page  enters. 

Page.     Dinner  is  served.  Sire. 

Henry.  Come  on,  Kate  —  take  my  arm.  We'll  not  say 
another  word  about  your  head.  The  plum  duff  has  saved  you. 
You  shall  be  divorced  instead. 

Curtain. 
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CANAL 


THE  trees,  stuffed  full  of  shadow,  held  the  foul 
Mist  up  like  rags,  and  on  the  savage  air 
Shook  forth  no  bat  to  harp  the  gale.     The  owl 
Glared  ember-eyed  out  of  their  drab  despair. 
And  she  the  night  had  brought  me,  in  the  mired 
Way  bared  her  shivering  flesh,  like  a  white  flake 
Crumbling  in  that  huge  night — so  cold  and  tired 
I  could  not  kiss  her  sullen  eyes  awake. 

That  squalid  hour,*  had  we  been  wise  enough 
We  should  have  cast  our  wasted  bodies  down 
The  bank,  amid  the  dark  corrupted  stuff. 
And  taken  on  its  darkness  like  a  crown: 
But  that,  in  fear  of  Night  more  vast  and  chill. 
We  huddled  from  the  water,  and  were  still. 
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THE  HEAD 

HEN  tigers  meet  at  night  and  fall 
To  revels  in  remote  Bengal, 


And  owls  remark  with  no  dismay 
The  burnt-out  cinders  of  the  day : 

Bedouins,  hunched  upon  the  sands. 
Will  scowl  and  press  their  mighty  hands 

Across  their  eyes,  deep  pits  of  sin. 
To  keep  the  moon  from  peering  in. 
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For  when  the  moon  goes  mad  at  night, 
A  darkness  comes  upon  the  sight, 

And  huge  ungainly  monsters  creep 
Out  of  the  corners  of  our  sleep — 

HippogrifF  and  Basilisk 

Sniff  about  the  trees,  and  whisk 

Stiff  tails,  or  cough  with  ghostly  din 
Around  the  tents  we  shiver  in. 

While  the  moon  from  shadow  spills 
His  fiery  broth  upon  the  hills . . . 

John-the-Baptist  of  the  skies ! 
Head,  that  has  no  hair  nor  eyes, 

That  speaks  no  word,  and  keeps  no  tryst 
With  any  fair  necrophilist. 

But  holds  inevitable  sway 

Until  the  crash  of  Judgment  Day, 

And  knows  how  then,  to  lunar  hymns 
Ascending  whitenesses  of  limbs 

Will  streak  the  night,  and  he  will  roam 
Across  waste  land  and  rolling  foam, 

Pocked  with  craters,  veiled  in  mist, 
By  all  the  dead  Salomes  kissed. 


THE  SLEEPERS 

I  HAVE  laughed  through  the  night  of  lust 
And  wanton  revel.     Comes  the  day. 
And  towsled  in  their  secret  hay. 
The  shy  nymphs  sleep,  with  white  legs  thrust 
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Deep  in  that  rustling  sweetness.     There 
They  have  forgotten  me,  and  lie 
Blue-lidded  in  their  languor,  by- 
Cool  streams  and  mossy  boulders  where 

The  stiff  shrunk  grass  curls  crisp  and  low. 
They  are  too  chaste,  alas,  to  join 
The  tipsy  wars  of  Hp  and  loin. 
They  go  not  where  the  maenads  go. 

But  in  their  chastity  unclean. 
Blind  to  their  dreams,  they  know  not  how 
Their  souls  steal  forth  to  tryst,  and  now 
Tumble  with  fauns  upon  the  green. 
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HYMN  TO  THE   EARTH 

ODEAR  green  earth,  who  art  the  only  rest, 
Apart  from  God,  our  truant  spirits  know, 
Fold  us  yet  closer  to  thy  perfect  breast, 
And  unto  us  all  thy  secret  wisdom  show: 
When,  weary  of  seeking  Love  in  the  Inane, 
We  turn  our  footsteps  back  from  the  cold  horns, 
Whose  crystals  are  not  reached  by  jagged  pain, 
Nor  whiteness  of  vast  unconsoling  morns. 
To  thee,  to  thee  alone  our  souls  we  turn  ; 
Before  thine  altars  let  us  quiet  burn ... 

He  whom  we  seek  is  also  here  amid 

Rivers  that  steal  through  tangled  grass  like  hair, 

Each  heavy  tree  that  forms  a  pyramid 

Of  rocking  life  lifted  in  radiant  air, 

Each  wise  and  sullen  field,  whose  swelling  curves 

Hide  secret  meanings  subtle  as  the  grave ; 

Deep  voices  haunt  the  fragrant-breathing  turves. 

Winds  flood  the  hollow  highlands  like  a  cave ; 

The  solitary  upland  gauntly  stretched 

Up  amid  skies  her  far-off  runes  has  fetched 

From  sunset's  russet  rims  that  rib  the  dark 
With  slowly  dying  fires  from  the  clay, 
That  moistens  with  dawn's  dimness  dewy-stark 
Her  trembling  veil  of  glass  betwixt  the  day. 
Throned  in  her  faery  palace  wrought  with  gold, 
And  night  soft-fading  with  his  drowsy  stars: 
Green  are  those  hours  and  slender,  rare  with  cold; 
At  such  a  tingling  time  it  seems  the  bars 
Betwixt  the  real  and  the  dream  grow  thin: 
Almost  to  very  Love  we  seem  to  win . . . 
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I  would  be  glad  with  swallows  as  they  glide 
On  plumes  that  skim  and  slide  o'er  summer's  grass ; 
They  slip  like  skiffs  that  dart  across  the  tide, 
And  suddenly  twist  and  tremble  and  repass, 
And  go  up  the  sharp  brightness  on  curved  wings, 
With  sickled  beauty  carving  the  calm  air ; 
Then  down  again  they  dip,  each  faery  flings 
Her  arrowy  body  swift-urged  everywhere. 
Stabbing  the  heart  with  a  sudden  delight  of  seeing 
One  creature  perfectly  fulfil  its  being  ! . . . 

Deep  in  the  dim  penumbra  of  tall  trees, 

When  soft  gray  mists  suffuse  slow  summer-days, 

Almost  1  would  go  down  upon  my  knees 

Amid  the  shadowy  silence  of  those  ways ; 

The  tranced  campanulas  in  clumps  adream 

Lift  the  slim  turrets  of  their  violet  bells : 

Rippling  and  rustling  rolls  the  runnel-stream 

Its  silvery  threads  down  dense  and  hollowed  dells; 

The  sky  is  deeply  dappled,  as  though  a  few 

Wide-scattered  plumes  of  jays  had  shed  their  blue . . . 

This  all  thy  sombre  and  cloistral  temple  is, 
O  Mother  Hertha,  here  thy  veiled  shrine 
Guards  its  unspeakable  strange  mysteries. 
The  tables  of  most  humble  bre'ad  and  wine ; 
The  fragrant  bedstraw  breathes  her  yellow  soul 
Forth  on  thy  glancing  winds,  most  birds  are  dumb. 
Soft  gentle  perfumes  o'er  brown  hayfields  roll, 
Strange  fancies  round  my  brooding  spirit  come. 
Silence  like  iron  clamps  the  low  mild  skies. 
And  nodding  mists  from  drooping  roses  rise . . . 

\ 
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THOMAS  EARP 

GRAND  PASSION 

EART 

hot  water  laid  on. 

Brain 

central  heating. 

Sunset 

night 

closer  closer 

mouth  oh  mouth.  j 

Magnetic  South 

Bradshaw  ABC 

paysage 

wagons-lit.  f 

Farther  father. 

On  the  other  hand 
'I  know  a  land 
where  bloom  the 
orange  trees.' 

Letters  and  a  lock  of  hair 
always  these  always  these 
and  the  ghosts 
of  A  B  C's. 


POST  MORTEM 

ON  slab  of  marble  Love  lies  bleeding. 
Analysis,  with  hairy  paws, 
Diagnoses  over-feeding, 
Death  from  an  unnatural  cause. 
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Thus  all  is  done,  but  to  remember. 
Poor  bantling  of  unhappy  birth, 
So  soon  in  spring  to  meet  December, 
Lust  unto  dust,  and  mirth  to  earth  ! 

Did  you  expect?     The  child  was  pampered. 
Too  burningly  the  roses  glowed. 
Did  you  expect?    When  nothing  hampered, 
The  full  clepsydra  overflowed. 

Our  passion  jerked  in  syncopation 
The  heart's  indifferent  gramaphone. 
We  had  the  sea,  the  sky's  carnation. 
And  distant  sirens  making  moan. 

But  now  the  doctor  ends  autopsy. 
And  tired,  too  tired  to  smile  or  sigh. 
Thinks  me  a  bully,  you  a  mopsy. 

Good-bye  at  last !     At  last,  good-bye ! 


COWBOY  BACOHANALE 

To  Lily  Uchei^mann 

NOW  at  last  the  dogies  sleep. 
And  the  cowboys'  day  is  done. 
O'er  the  plain  the  coyotes  creep 
And  the  eagle  climbs  the  sun. 

Now  the  quirts  to  lilies  change, 
Bronchos  now  to  dolphins  turn. 
Cowboys  on  the  ocean  range. 
While  the  constellations  burn. 
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Java  with  its  perfumes  calls, 
Cathay  lures  them  with  its  peace, 
Bombay  with  black  marble  halls ; 
But  the  cowboys  call  for  Greece. 

Still  the  dolphins  bear  them  on,  y 

Past  the  land  of  hieroglyphs, 
Past  the  stones  of  Babylon, 
Past  the  Cretans  in  their  skiffs. 

Now  to  Greece  at  last  they  come. 
Land  and  join  the  waiting  dance, 
Bacchus  beats  upon  his  drum, 
Dryads  stab  them  with  their  glance. 

And  the  cowboys  whirl  in  joy. 
Good-bye  dogies  !   Good-bye  toil ! 
White-breast  girl  to  red-shirt  boy 
Stamping  on  Hellenic  soil. 

Wine  and  laughter  till  the  dawn. 
Cocktails  from  Olympic  bars : 
But  the  veil  of  day  is  drawn, 
Cowboys  vanish  with  the  stars. 

Back  they  go  to  Idaho, 
For  the  dawn  calls  up  their  force. 
Dances  are  but  winds  that  blow ; 
Now  each  cowboy  mounts  his  horse. 

And  the  day  begins  again. 
Coyotes  to  their  homes  take  flight. 
And  the  sun  above  the  plain 
Shrieks  its  blasphemies  to  night. 
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GODFREY  ELTON 


I.— FAKCICAL  RHYME 

Addressed  to  a  Gentkeman  who  observed  that 

"  Tlie  representative  under  a  modern  parliamentary  constitution  is  invariably 
a  man  of  enterprise  far  above  the  average."^ 

AND  it  was  ever  thus.     The  twelve 
^     Sat  down  to  sup  in  Lent- 
Eleven  stayed.     Iscariot 
Went  forth  to  represent. 

II. — War  Graves. 

O  golden  lads,  O  lovers,  here  lie  we 
To  keep  the  world  safe  for  plutocracy. 

III. — Aftermath. 

War  is  like  hail.     It  lays  the  flowers  flat. 

Fall  hail — there  lives  no  beauty  after  that. 

Then  sun  again,  the  devastations  cease, 

And  slugs  and  worms  creep  out,  to  win  the  peace. 


IV. — War  Graves. 

I'ell  the  professors,  you  that  pass  us  by, 
They  taught  Political  Economy, 
And  here,  obedient  to  its  laws,  we  lie. 
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JOHN   GOULD   FLETCHER 


THE  STAR 

THERE  was  a  star  which  watched  upon  my  birth  ; 
The  great  blue  peaks  were  shrouded, 
The  sea  was   merged  in  haze,  but,  far  apart, 
There  shone  a  single  star. 
And  it  burned  steadily. 
Watching  through  the  night  in  silence; 
It  hung  above  the  dusk 
Whence  1  secretly  came  forth. 

The  peaks  in  the  morning 

Had  thundered  for  creation — 

The  green  sea  had  risen, 

And  swept  clean  the   strand. 

Now  the  wide  earth  was  silent, 

And  silent  the  horizon; 

When,  between  the  ninth  wave  and  the  land, 

I  was  brought  forth. 

There  was  a  star  which  watched  upon  my  coming, 

I  put  forth  my  hand  to  seize  it ; 

And,  instantly  the  sky 

Broke,  and  was  ribbed  with  light ; 

Lightning  ran  down  the  peaks  and  smote  the  narrow  valleys,. 

Wandering  blue  flames  flickered  about  the  coastline, 

The  mountains  danced  in  scarlet. 

The  earth  roared  with  deep  joy. 

There  is  a  single  star  that   burns  to-night  far  in  the  lonely 

heavens : — 
The  sea  is  hidden  beneath  it; 
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The   mountains  drew  their  capes  of  grey  wool   closely  about 

their  shoulders  ; 
There  is  no  breath  of  wind. 
Only  the  thought  of  One  coming 
Over  the  oceans  in  silence, 
Wandering  under  a  darker  star 
Than  that  which  saw  my  birth. 


WHO  WILL  MARK 

WHO  will  mark  the  long  moon- dial,  swinging. 
Of  its   shadow  on  the  cloister-lawn  ? 
Who   will  hear  what  in  the  silent   dawn- hour 
Shadowy  drooping  branches  speak  to  it? 
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FRANK  HARRIS 


AKBAR:    THE   "MIGHTIEST" 

The  Story  of  the  Soul  of  a  World  Conqueror 

IN  the  heart  of  Asia,  in  the  great  temple  of  Samarkand,  are 
three  tombs :  one  to  Timour,  the  first  of  the  Mughal 
Conquerors  who  overran  Asia ;  one  to  Akbar,  his  descendant, 
who  as  a  youth  won  India  and  established  an  empire,  and  one  to 
Akbar's  master  and  counsellor,  Abulfazl.  Akbar 's  tomb,  erected 
by  himself,  is  quite  a  small  and  insignificant  one,  and  there  the 
Conqueror  rests  quietly  enough  these  three  hundred  years  and 
more  now  at  the  feet  of  his  teacher.  The  simple  grandeur  of 
the  great  sarcophagi,  the  humility  of  the  invincible  Emperor, 
quickened  my  curiosity,  first  awakened  by  the  name  given  to 
him  of  "  Akbar,"  which  means  the  "  Mightiest "  or  "  Highest," 
and  is  generally  used  as  an  attribute  of  God.  Was  he  really  a 
great  man  ?  Who  gave  him  the  astounding  title  ?  How  came 
it  to  stick  to  him  ?  Why  was  he  the  only  conqueror  in  recorded 
time  whose  empire  endured  for  centuries  after  his  death  ? 

Samarkand,  too,  interested  me.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  cities 
in  the  world  :  even  the  stones  of  the  strong  houses  are  eaten  into 
by  the  centuries  and  coloured  with  the  patine  of  time,  and  its 
chief  citizens  are  tanners  now  and  goldsmiths  as  they  were  two 
thousand  years  before  Christ,  when  it  was  called  Marcanda. 
But  again  and  again  I  left  the  bazaars  and  dark,  shops — with  their 
silk  praying-rugs  that  take  a  generation  to  weave,  and  barbaric 
jewels,  sky-blue  turquoise  Jarge  as  filberts,  carved  amethysts  as 
big  as  hens'  eggs,  and  sapphires  sold  by  the  ounce — to  return  to 
the  Temple. 

One  day,  in  an  Armenian's  den  in  the  bazaar,  I  found  a 
Crusader's  sword,  and  a  suit  of  chain  armour  that  must  have 
belonged  to  one  of  the  knights  who  followed  St.  Louis  to  the 
Holy  Land.  The  owner  of  the  shop  talked  the  Levantine 
jargon,  which  is  based  on  modern  Greek,  and  so  I  could  make 
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myself  fairly  understood.  In  his  cautious  way,  he  took  a  polite 
interest  in  me,  as  a  customer,  and  when  I  explained  to  him  that 
I  was  interested  in  the  cathedral  and  especially  in  Akbar  and  his 
life,  he  told  me  he  would  send  a  compatriot  of  his  to  the 
caravansary,  a  learned  Sunni,  who  would  give  me  all  the  in- 
formation on  the  subject  I  could  desire. 

The  next  day  I  found  a  Sufi  waiting  for  me,  who  looked  the 
priestly  part,  whatever  his  practice  may  have  been.  He  was  of 
middle  height,  yet  impressive  by  reason  of  impassivity.  The 
slow  quiet  ways  of  the  immemorial  East  seemed  to  have  moulded 
his  gentle,  deferential  manners.  I  have  never  seen  so  expressive 
a  face  that  changed  so  little.  It  was  of  the  purest  Persian  type  : 
a  narrow  oval,  the  features  almost  perfectly  regular,  though  the 
nose  was  slightly  long  and  beaked,  the  eyes  long,  too,  and  dark 
brown,  almost  the  black-brown  of  strong  coffee ;  he  might  have 
been  anywhere  between  thirty  and  forty-five.  He  introduced 
himself  as  having  been  sent  to  me  by  the  merchant,  and  placed 
himself  at  my  disposal.  I  told  him  that  what  I  wanted  to  know 
was  the  story  of  Akbar — how  he  came  to  power,  why  he  built 
himself  a  small  tomb  at  the  feet  of  his  Teacher  ?  Was  there 
any  reason  for  his  humility,  any  spiritual  significance  in  it  ?  Had 
he  no  woman  in  his  life,  but  only  a  man-friend  ? — a  host  of 
questions. 

The  Sufi  bowed  and  told  me  he  would  do  his  best  to  answer 
me :  would  I  care  to  hear  the  popular  story  ?  I  responded 
eagerly  that  was  just  what  I  wanted.  Then  he  was  afraid  his 
knowledge  of  Greek  might  be  insufficient :  would  I  mind  if  now 
and  then  he  availed  himself  of  a  dictionary  ?  And  he  pulled  a 
little,  shabby,  dog-eared  booklet  out  of  his  pocket,  which  was 
issued  in  Leipzig,  and  contained  words  in  Persian,  Hindu,  and 
modern  Greek. 

I  assured  him  I  was  chiefly  curious  about  Akbar  himself. 
Did  the  great  fighter  really  become  a  sort  of  religious  teacher 
and  put  forth  a  new  religion  ?  He  assured  me  he  would  tell  me 
everything,  as  it  had  been  told  to  him  when  a  boy.  I  thanked 
him — that  was  what  I  desired. 
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Every  one  knows,  he  began,  that  Akbar's  real  name  was 
Jeliil-ed-Din  Muhammad.  He  was  born  at  Amarkot,  in  1542, 
when  his  father  was  fleeing  to  Persia  from  Delhi.  In  1555, 
when  the  boy  was  thirteen  years  of  age,  his  father  died.  Jelal 
gave  the  control  of  his  kingdon  to  Bairam  Khan  as  regent,  and 
occupied  himself  with  games  and  physical  exercises.  Bairam 
Khan  set  to  work  to  subdue  the  provinces  that  had  revolted 
from  Jelal's  father.  He  carried  out  his  work  with  such  relentless 
cruelty  that  his  name  became  a  byword  from  the  banks  of  the 
Ganges  to  the  Caspian:  he  brought  peace,  it  was  said,  the 
peace  of  death  ! 

When  Jelal  was  about  eighteen,  he  had  his  first  trial,  and  it 
influenced  the  whole  of  his  after  life.  Up  to  this  time  he  had 
given  himself  to  sports  and  poetry  and  thought  little  about 
governing.  He  was  the  most  enthusiastic  polo  player  of  his 
day,  and  one  story  told  about  him  depicts  his  strength  of  body 
and  impetuous  intensity  of  character  better  than  pages  of 
description.  He  was  surprised  once  by  nightfall  in  the  middle 
of  a  close  game  ;  he  resolved  to  go  on  until  he  had  gained  the 
victory.  Accordingly  he  had  balls  made  of  palas  wood  that 
burns  a  long  time,  and  with  these  fiery  balls  he  continued  the 
game  till  his  side  had  won.  I  always  see  Akbar,  in  my  mind, 
galloping  furiously  in  the  dark  after  a  ball  of  fire — that  seems  to 
me  symbolic  of  the  intense  spirit  of  the  young  conqueror. 
When  he  was  sixteen  or  seventeen,  he  began  to  listen  to 
criticisms  of  Bairam  Khan.  He  even  made  some  pertinent 
suggestions;  and  the  Minister-General,  jealous  of  his  power, 
looked  him  out  a  lovely  girl  and  persuaded  him  to  take  her 
to  wife.  With  the  cunning  of  the  East,  Bairam  Khan  knew 
that  the  best  way  to  lead  Princes  was  with  such  silken  strings. 

A  year  or  two  later  the  King  was  poisoned  and  came  near 
death  ;  only  recovered  indeed  because  he  took  violent  emetics  on 
his  own  initiative  before  the  Doctor  had  time  to  come  to  his 
assistance.  Who  were  the  culprits  ?  The  King  knew  intuitively. 
"  There  must  be  a  conspiracy  between  two "  he  said :  between 
the  chief  cook  who  alone  prepared  his  food  and  his  wife  who 
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had  cajoled  him  into  eating  it  without  waiting  to  have  it  tasted. 
He  had  the  chief  cook  before  him,  and  in  five  minutes  wrung  the 
truth  out  of  him  and  found  that  his  suspicions  were  correct. 
His  dismissal  of  the  wretch  was  equivalent  to  a  sentence  of 
death  :  the  culprit  was  strangled  before  he  left  the  ante-chamber. 
While  that  was  going  on  Jelal  strove  to  compose  his  spirit 
by  writing  a  sonnet,  but  he  could  hardly  please  himself  even 
with  the  fil-st  verse. 

He  could  not  shirk  the  question  :  What  was  to  be  done  with 
the  girl  ?  At  length  Jelal  called  her  before  him  and  asked  her 
simply  why  she  had  conspired  w^th  the  cook?  What  had  he 
done  to  make  her  hate  him  ? 

The  girl  shrugged  her  shoulders  disdainfully  and  kept  silent. 

"  Do  you  love  cooks  better  than  kings  ? "  asked  thd  monarch 
at  last ;  and  the  girl  burst  forth  : 

*'  We  women  love  those  who  love  us  and  care  for  us.  When 
did  you  ever  care  for  any  one  but  yourself?  You  think  more  of 
winning  a  chaugan  game  than  of  winning  .love.  A  woman 
to  you  is  a  plaything  :  how  can  you  expect  love  when  you  never 
give  it  ? " 

The  King  was  shaken  with  surprise  and  doubt.  After  all, 
the  girl  was  right  enough  and  what  she  said  was  true.  He  had 
always  treated  her  as  an  instrument  of  pleasure.  Why  should 
he  expect  gratitude  and  affection  from  her  ? 

What  was  he  to  do  with  her  ?  .  .  .  this  woman  he  had  loved 
and  trusted  ? 

He  was  utterly  at  a  loss  till  a  thought  struck  him.  In  spite 
of  his  diabolic  cruelty  or  because  of  it,  Bairam  Khan  had  been 
successful  in  life.  He  had  conquered  provinces,  ^nd  subdued 
cities,  he  should  know  how  to  deal  with  a  faithless  woman.  So 
Bairam  Khan  was  summoned  to  the  Presence  and  asked  by  the 
King  for  his  advice.  The  old  warrior  pronounced  himself 
decisively. 

"  A  great  ruler  should  be  beloved  by  his  friends,"  he  said, 
"  and  feared  by  all  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  Emperor  Jelal 
is  already  beloved   by   all  who   know  him.      He   must   make 
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himself  feared  so  that  whoever  in  the  future  dares  to  think  of 
revolt  should  have  the  cold  of  death  in  his  nostrils.  The  girl 
should  be  hung  up  in  public  and  sliced  to  death  with  a  tulwar. 
That  was  the  most  lingering  and  most  painful  death  that  could  be 
inflicted  on  a  woman.  It  might  be  so  managed,"  he  concluded, 
"  by  beginning  with  the  hands  and  going  on  to  the  feet  that  the 
agony  would  be  prolonged  for  more  than  an  hour.  The  Emperor 
hipiself  should  preside  at  the  ceremony." 

The  young  monarch  heard  him  to  the  er;id  attentively,  and 
then : 

"  What  would  the  pai^  of  the  woman  profit  me  ?  "  he  asked 
sharply. 

Bairam  Khan  answered :  "  The  punishment  of  the  wrong- 
doer is  the  protection  of  the  powerful." 

The  young  King  stared  at  him.  "  The  powerful  don't  need 
protection,"  he  said,  and  after  a  pause  added  in  a  loud,  severe 
voice : 

"  You  have  taught  me,  Bairam  Khan,  that  what  men  say 
about  you  and  your  cruelty  is  true.  Hitherto  I  have  lived  for 
my  pleasures  and  left  the  care  of  my  Kingdom  to  you.  Now  I'll 
take  the  rule  into  my  own  hands  and  allow  you  to  make  the  Holy 
Pilgrimage."  (This  was  practically  an  order  to  Bairam  Khan 
to  make  that  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  which  ensures  salvation.)  And 
the  young  King  with  that  generosity  which  was  always  a  marked 
trait  in  his  character  added  : 

"  A  suitable  jaghir  out  of  the  parganas  of  Hindustan  shall  be 
assigned  for  your  maintenance  and  transmitted  to  you  regularly.'^ 

Thus  dismissed,  Bairam  Khan  stood  stock  still  for  a  moment 
and  then  salaamed  till  his  forehead  ^rested  on  the  floor  before  he 
rose  and  backed  out  of  the  hall. 

Jelal  then  called  the  defiant  girl  before  him  again.  "  You  can 
keep  the  jewels,"  he  said,  "and  all  the  other  gifts  my  love 
bestowed  upon  you."  The  girl  glanced  aside  indifferently  as  if 
she  had  not  heard.  "  I  cannot  punish  where  I  have  loved,"  the 
King  went  on  slowly,  "  nor  give  you  pain  who  have  given  me 
pleasure." 
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The  girl  looked  at  him  still  in  suspicion,  unconvinced. 

"  What  are  your  gifts  to  me  ? "  she  snapped.  "  I  shall  be 
killed  before  I  leave  the  palace." 

And  the  King  answered  :  "  You  shall  go  in  peace  still  keeping 
the  name  and  honour  of  the  King's  chosen." 

On  hearing  this  the  girl  cried  aloud:  "The  King  is 
indeed  the  King  ! "  and,  faUing  on  her  knees,  bowed  herself 
before  him. 

And  the  King  continued  :  "  One  of  these  days  I  shall  come 
to  Agra  and  there  build  you  a  house  and  you  shall  live  in  it  and 
speak  to  me  freely." 

And  the  woman  looked  long  at  him  as  if  seeking  to  divine 
his  meaning,  and  then  turned  and  left  the  Court  without  a  word 
and  went  to  live  in  Agra.  And  from  her  the  King  learned  many 
things  only  known  to  women  .  .  . 

When  the  rule  was  taken  away  from  Bairam  Khan  he  rebelled, 
but  was  quickly  broken  in  battle  by  the  King,  and  then  as 
quickly  forgiven  and  sent  on  his.  way  to  Mecca.  On  the  point 
of  embarking  he  was  stabbed  in  the  back  by  one  he  had  wronged, 
and  died  with  all  his  sins  unpardoned.  Jelal  continued  the 
promised  jaghir  to  his  children  .  .  . 

Ten  years  later  the  young  King  had  overrun  all  India  north 
of  the  Deccan  and  subdued  it,  spreading  his  fame  the  while  from 
Delhi  to  the  Dardanelles,  indeed  from  end  to  end  of  the  civilised 
world  as  the  civilised  world  then  was.  Men  began  to  w^onder  at 
him,  and  his  constant  successes  awed  them :  some  even  passed 
from  praise  to  adoration,  calling  him  "  Akbar  " ;  but  he  would 
not  use  the  name.  Didn't  deserve  it,  he  said ;  his  victories  had 
all  been  easy  .  .  . 

It  was  after  he  had  subdued  Kashmir  that  the  crowning  trial 
of  his  life  took  place.  The  King  of  distant  Khandesh  had  sent 
an  embassy  to  him  congratulating  him  on  his  conquests,  and 
according  to  custom  the  Emperor  sent  him  back  a  firman, 
thanking  him  and  saying  that  he  would  take  one  of  his  daughters 
to  wife  as  pledge  of  enduring  amity. 

The  King  repHed  that  he  felt  himself  greatly  honoured  by  the 
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proposal,  and  with  the  letter  dispatched  his  youngest  daughter 
with  a  great  retinue  and  many  gifts.  She  turned  out  to  be  a 
beautiful  girl,  as  those  Northern  women  sometimes  are ;  but  very 
proud :  the  Emperor  being  only  thirty-two  at  the  time  fell  to 
desire  of  her  at  the  first  meeting.  Strange  to  say,  she  held  aloof 
from  him,  would  not  go  into  the  Hareem  even  as  a  queen,  and 
was  not  to  be  won  by  prayers  or  promises. 

When  the  King  in  a  moment  of  passion  threatened  to  take 
her  by  force,  she  plainly  told  him  he  could  take  her  body, 
perhaps,  but  her  spirit  and  her  heart  were  her  own  and  he  would 
never  gain  them  by  violence. 

The  King  then  tried  to  win  her  by  gifts  and  kindness,  by 
rich  jewels  and  great  shows  staged  in  her  honour,  shows  in 
which  hundreds  of  wild  beasts  fought  for  days,  such  shows  as 
had  never  been  seen  before  in  the  world.  The  girl  was 
flattered  and  pleased  in  spite  of  herself.  One  combat  in  especial 
interested  her.  When  she  saw  a  pair  of  wild  stallions  fighting 
with  superb  pride  and  fierceness  she  cried  out  with  delight 
and  admiration.  For  the  wild  desert  horses « fought  standing 
up  on  their  hind  legs,  striking  with  their  front  feet  and 
ever  seeking  with  open  mouth  to  seize  the  adversary  by 
the  crest  and  hurl  him  to  the  earth.  This  conflict  pleased 
the  girl  much  more  than  the  deadlier,  bloodier  strugglings 
of  tigers  and  bulls  which  the  Emperor  staged  for  her 
amusement. 

But  when  it  came  to  love-making  she  withdrew  into  herself 
and  again  and  again  denied  the  monarch,  now  passionately, 
now  sullenly. 

One  day  the  King  threatened  to  send  her  back  home,  and 
she  retorted  that  nothing  would  please  her  better,  and  when  he 
questioned  her  further,  she  confessed  boldly  that  one  of  the 
young  nobles  about  her  father's  Court  had  attracted  her.  It 
appeared  that  the  courtship  had  not  gone  beyond  glances ;  the 
girl  admitting  ruefully  that  her  father  would  never  allow  her 
to  marry  a  mere  subject,  as  he  believed  himself  to  be  directly 
descended   from    God.      This    new    and    unexpected  difficulty 
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enraged  the  Emperor :  he  was  at  a  loss,  too,  irritated  by  his 
own  indecision  and  fear  of  taking  a  wrong  step. 

Fortunately  good  counsel  was  at  hand.  An  Arab  named 
Mubarak,  whose  ancestors  had  settled  in  Rajputana,  was 
renowned  for  wisdom,  and  as  his  two  sons  grew  to  manhood 
they  became  famous  as  having  inherited  their  father's  genius. 
Shaik  Faizi,  the  elder,  was  known  everywhere  as  a  doctor  and 
poet ;  he  had  composed  many  books  and  won  popularity  by 
always  attending  the  poor  for  nothing.  His  younger  brother 
Abulfazl  was  an  even  greater  man.  Wh^n  only  fifteen  years 
old  his  learning  was  the  wonder  of  the  district,  and  by  twenty 
he  had  begun  to  teach  in  the  mosques.  The  Persian  proverb 
says  that  no  tree  grows  very  high  which  comes  to  maturity 
quickly ;  but  Abulfazl  was  an  exception  to  this  rule.  Jelal 
induced  him  to  abandon  his  intention  of  giving  himself  up 
wholly  to  a  life  of  meditation  at  twenty-three,  and  took  him 
into  his  own  suite.  Though  eleven  years  older  than  Abulfazl, 
the  King  grew  to  respect  him  more  and  more  and  their  inti- 
macy developed  into  a  mutual  understanding  and  affection. 
At  his  wits'  end  to  know  how  to  win  his  proud  wife,  Jelkl 
turned  to  Abulfazl. 

"  In  love  and  war,"  he  said,  "  no  one  should  ask  for  counsel. 
But  in  this  absurd  difficulty  I'd  like  to  know  whether  anyone 
can  find  a  way  where  I  see  no  sure  outlet." 

After  some  time  for  thought,  Abulfazl  told  him  there  were 
many  ways  and  they  all  reached  the  goal — with  time. 

"  I'm  faint  with  desire,"  cried  the  King,  "  wild  with 
impatience." 

"  Is  she  wonderful  in  beauty,  or  in  mind,  or  in  character?" 
asked  Abulfazl. 

"  In  all ! "  exclaimed  the  King ;  "  she's  without  a  peer  in  the 
world." 

Abulfazl  smiled  :  "  The  madness  of  love  speaks  through 
you.  Such  desire  is  mere  ignorance.  Enjoy  her  once  and  the 
glamour  will  be  gone." 

"But    the  joy    will   be   mine,"  cried   the    King,  "and  the 
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memory.  The  illusion  of  love  and  desire  are  the  ehiefest 
pleasures  in  life.    Bare  us  of  them  and  what  would  life  be  worth  ? " 

*'  More  than  you  would  believe  now,"  said  Abulfazl ;  "  but 
what  is  her  real  power  over  you  ? " 

The  King  thought  in  silence.  "Her  courage,"  he  replied, 
"  and,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  her  disdain  of  me  and  of  course 
her  loveliness." 

"  It  is  a  great  opportunity,"  said  Abulfazl,  "  to  win  the 
great  fight  with  one  blow.  The  only  course  worthy  of  my 
lord  is  that  he  should  conquer  himself  and  subdue  his  passion." 

"  Impossible,"  cried  the  King,  "  she  is  in  my  blood,  in  my 
brain,  in  my  heart.  If  I  don't  win  her,  1  shall  have  lost  the 
world." 

"  So  it  seems  to  you  now,"  rejoined  Abulfazl,  smiling,  "  and 
were  you  any  one  else  I  would  advise  you  to  go  into  Persia  far 
away  from  her  and  there  give  yourself  up  to  other  beauties  and 
lose  all  memory  even  of  this  one  woman ;  but  my  lord  should 
take  the  high  way.  If  you  can  conquer  such  a  passion  you  can 
do  anything.  It  is  not  the  food  that  gives  the  pleasure,  but  the 
appetite.  Restraint  will  increase  your  desire,  and  any  new  girl 
will  seem  wonderful  to  you." 

"  Do  you  know  what  you  are  advising  ? "  asked  the  King, 
turning  on  him  with  hard  eyes. 

Abulfazl  nodded  his  head. 

With  one  movement  Jelal  was  on  his  feet. 

'*  So  be  it,"  he  said,  quietly,  after  a  pause.  "  If  you  have 
made  a  mistake,  you  shall  be  impaled.  If  by  following  your 
advice  I  lose  my  joy  of  life  and  my  delight  in  living,  I  shall  see 
you  die  with  pleasure ;  biat  if  you  are  right  and  by  conquering 
myself  I  win  content,  you  shall  be  master  in  my  kingdom  and  I 
shall  be  second  to  you." 

"  You  would  not  be  my  master,"  replied  Abulfazl,  quietly, 
"  if  you  could  thus  punish  your  best  friend." 

"  I  am  my  own  best  friend,"  retorted  the  King,  gloomily ; 
"  but  love  is  surely  a  madness,  and  there  may  be  some  wisdom 
in  your  counsel." 
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For  a  month  the  King  went  in  and  out  and  paid  no  attention 
to  the  girl  or  to  Abulfazl.  He  then  started  off  suddenly  to 
Agra  and  when  he  returned  he  sent  for  Abulfazl  again. 

"You  were  right  in  one  thing,"  he  said,  '*and  wrong  in 
another:  fasting  sharpens  appetite  amazingly,  but  you  were 
wrong  when  you  said  any  dish  would  give  pleasure.  I  want 
nothing  but  this  one  v/om6n :  no  other  can  tempt  me,  and  I  am 
mad  with  longing  for  her." 

"  I  have  thought,  too,  while  my  lord  was  absetit,"  said 
Abulfazl :  *'  it  may  be  that  the  Princess  is  indeed  the  King's 
complement  and  meant  for  him.  In  that  case  seek  her  out, 
get  to  know  her  soul  and  body  and  give  her  time  and  occasion 
to  know  you.  As  you  are  greater  than  she  is,  she  will  be 
drawn  to  you — that's  the  law ;  the  greater  draws  the  less  ; 
besides,  she  is  already  curious  about  you.  She  will  love  you. 
In  this  way  you  may  both  win  love  and  make  love  your  servant." 

The  King  broke  in  :  "  The  woman  at  Agra  told  me  to  hide 
my  desire  and  make  the  girl  fear  she  had  lost  me.  Women, 
she  said,  all  want  what  they  can't  have  or  what  is  above  them.'* 

"  All  men  too,"  said  Abulfazl,  meeting  the  King's  eyes  and 
smihng  as  he  spoke,  for  he  saw  that  the  master  was  again  at 
one  with  him,  "  the  woman's  counsel  is  wise,  wiser  perhaps  than 
mine." 

Jelal  then  began  what  he  always  afterwards  called  his 
"  disciphne,"  combining  the  advice  of  Abulfazl  and  that  of  his 
divorced  wife. 

It  was  a  long  struggle  and  only  a  few  incidents  in  it  were  de- 
cisive. Each  day  the  woman  was  told  to  attend  the  King  while 
he  gave  judgments  in  the  Great  Hall.  Now  and  again  in  difficult 
cases  he  would  ask  her  advice,  but  he  seldom  took  it,  and  soon 
the  girl  had  to  admit  to  herself  that  the  monarch  knew  life 
and  men  better  than  she  did.  But  just  when  she  was  getting 
impatient  under  cumulative  evidence  of  her  inferiority,  the  King 
with  fine  wit  took  care  to  praise  her  for  some  mental  quahty 
or  grace  of  spirit  she  did  not  possess,  and  this  appreciation  made 
her  eager  for  more. 
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In  spite  of  his  passion  Jelal  pretended  to  take  only  a  mild 
interest  in  her  and  showed  himself  always  engrossed  in  affairs 
of  state.  Still  the  girl  would  sometimes  smile  to  herself  as  if 
she  saw  through  his  acting.  But  when  she  let  her  eyes  rest  on 
his,  or  encouraged  him  by  smile  and  word  and  he  would  turn 
away  to  talk  to  some  Minister,  she  would  grow  thoughtful  and 
the  women  of  the  hareem  said  her  temper  was  not  so  even  as  it 
used  to  be. 

As  soon  as  the  woman  at  Agra  learned  that  the  King  had 
aroused  the  girl's  interest  and  made  her  doubt  her  empire  over 
him,  she  advised  him  to  send  for  her  lover  and  offer  to  marry 
them  and  the  King  consented,  for  the  counsel  pleased  him.  He 
himself  had  noticed  from  time  to  time  an  uncertain  humility 
in  the  girl's  manner  and  in  her  eyes  a  sort  of  appeal.  Others 
noticed  that  she  had  begun  to  drape  her  tall  figure  after  the 
fashion  of  the  women  in  the  hareem  and  now  swathed  herself  so 
closely  that  her  shape  could  be  seen  through  the  soft  stuffs  just 
as  if  she  had  been  coming  from  the  bath. 

It  was  in  this  mood  that  the  lover  of  her  girlhood  appeared 
to  her.  Half  unconsciously  she  had  idealised  him  and  exaggerated 
his  charm  to  herself  and  now  she  saw  that  the  attraction  he  had 
had  for  her  had  disappeared,  and  to  her  consternation  she  realised 
that  he  was  much  more  concerned  to  win  the  Emperor's  favour 
than  her  love ;  he  seemed  to  her  paltry  and  immature ;  yet  she 
could  not  bear  to  admit  her  mistake  to  the  great  King.  What 
was  to  be  done  ?     She  resolved  to  carry  it  through. 

In  full  court  the  King  came  to  her,  leading  the  Khandesh 
noble :  "  Here,  lady,"  he  said,  "  is  one  who  loves  you  and  your 
,  father  consents  to  your  marriage." 

"  Only  if  Akbar  wishes  it,"  added  the  unfortunate  youth, 
bowing  low. 

As  the  girl  flushed  with  anger  at  her  suitor's  obsequiousness, 
the  King  turned  away  and  shortly  afterwards  left  the  Palace. 

Next  day  the  girl  heard  that  he  had  gone  again  to  Agra  and 
the  women  of  the  hareem  assured  her  that  he  had  gone  back  to 
his  first  wife,  for  men  only  visited  women  for  one  thing.     It  was 
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noticed  that  the  girl  seldom  spoke  to  her  betrothed,  and  when  the 
King  returned  she  prayed  him  to  see  her. 

Schooled  by  the  woman  of  Agra,  the  King  replied  he  would 
surely  see  her  as  soon  as  he  had  concluded  some  urgent  business, 
and  he  kept  her  •  waiting  nearly  a  week.  By  this  time  the  girl 
had  grown  sick  with  fear  lest  she  had  lost  the  monarch's  love. 
When  she  was  admitted  to  his  presence  she  could  only  cry  : 

"  My  lord,  my  lord." 

'*  What  can  I  do  to  pleasure  you  ?  "  asked  the  King.  '*  Will 
you  be  married  to  your  compatriot  at  once  ? " 

The  girl  saw  that  his  eyes  were  laughing  and  took  it  that  he 
despised  her. 

"  As  the  King  does  not  want  me,"  she  retorted  proudly,  "  I 
wish  to  be  sent  back  to  my  father." 

"  But  you  said  you  didn't  want  the  King,"  persisted  the 
monarch,  "  and  you  loved  this  young  man.  Why  have  you 
changed  ?  " 

"  I  was  young,"  she  said,  gulping  down  the  lump  in  her 
throat,  "  and  knew  no  better." 

"  And  now  ? "  asked  the  King. 

"  There  is  only  one  man  in  the  world  for  me,"  she  said, 
"  and  that  is  the  King,"  and  she  lifted  her  eyes  to  his  and  gave 
herself  in  the  look. 

Though  his  heart  thrilled  with  joy,  the  King  kept  his 
control :  *'  Go  to  the  hareem,"  he  said,  "  and  wait  for  me." 
And  she  turned,  glowing,  and  went  like  a  child. 

In  the  hareem  the  King  found  her  another  woman ;  after  ^ 
he  had  convinced  her  of  his  love  she  broke  into  praises  of  his 
looks  and  strength,  and  when  he  said  that  there  were  many 
handsomer  and  stronger  men  she  wouldn't  listen,  but  covered 
his  mouth  with  her  hand  and  declared  that  there  was  no  one 
in  the  world  like  him  and  that  he  was  the  most  splendid  man 
in  the  Court  though  he  was  only  a  little  taller  than  the  average. 

Because  she  was  very  fair,  with  skin  like  ivory  and  eyes 
as  blue  as  sapphires,  she  praised  his  black  eyes  and  hair  and 
his  loud,  deep  voice  and  even  the  small  wart  on  the  left  side 
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of  his  nose ;  he  was  her  god,  the  Most  High — "  Akbar,"  she 
exclaimed,  and  she  would  never  call  him  by  any  other  name. 

But  when  he  told  her  he  would  have  to  earn  it  first  and  thus 
recalled  to  his  ambitions  made  ready  to  leave  her,  he  found 
another  woman  still. 

"  You  shall  not  go,"  she  cried  boldly,  ''  the  cook's  mistress 
at  Agra  calls,  you  shall  not  go." 

And  when  he  said  that  he  went  to  Agra  for  counsel  and 
not  for  love,  for  the  woman  was  cunning  and  had  taught 
him  much,  she  wouldn't  have  it. 

"  You  shall  not  see  her,"  she  panted,  **  not  yet,  not  till  you 
know  me  better,  promise,  not  till  I  give  you  leave ! " 

She  was  so  imperious  in  her  pleading  that  the  King  promised 
and  caressed  her,  and  then  she  burst  into  tears  and  said  he 
might  go  if  he  liked ;  but  it  would  break  her  heart  and  she 
was  very  unhappy  and — her  tears  set  off  her  beauty  better  than 
her  pleading  or  her  pride,  and  her  quick  changes  of  mood 
charmed  the  King,  who  could  not  help  showing  his  astonish- 
ment. He  had  thought  her  proud  and  reserved  at  first,  he 
said,  and  at  that  she  burst  out  laughing,  saying  love  was  a 
magician  and  fashioned  a  woman  to  her  lord's  desire. 

"  But  you  did  not  love  me  at  first,"  he  said ;  "  it  was  only 
by  feigning  indifference  and  holding  off  that  I  won  you." 

At  that  she  looked  up  at  him  from  the  divan,  smiling. 
"  It  was  the  wise  Abulfazl,  was  it  not,  who  gave  Akbar  that 
counsel  ? "  And  she  said  this  though  she  knew  in  her  heart 
the  counsel  came  from  the  woman  at  Agra,  but  she  would  not 
keep  her  memory  ajive  by  making  mention  of  her. 

The  King  was  astonished  by  her  intuition. 

"  How  did  you  guess,"  he  asked,  "  that  I  went  to  him  for 
counsel  ? " 

She  pouted  and  said  carelessly : 

"  If  I  had  not  loved  Akbar  from  the  beginning,  no  holding 
off  would  have  won  me." 

"  But  if  you  loved  me  why  did  you  plague  me  so  at  first 
by  pretending  coldness  and  aversion  ?  "         '^ 
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"  Because  I  loved,"  she  said.  "  I  saw  that  all  things  came 
to  Akbar  too  easily  and  so  I  held  away,  though  when  he  took 
me  in  his  strong  arms  and  kissed  me  in  spite  of  my  resistance 
I  almost  yielded." 

"  Akbar  blamed  himself  afterwards  for  forcing  you,"  said 
the  monarch. 

Again,  unexpectedly,  she  laughed  aloud  : 

"  You  child,"  she  cried,  "  you  child !  you  would  never  have 
tasted  my  lips  had  I  not  let  you ;  the  resistance  like  the 
eoldness  was  all  feigned.  There !  I've  given  my  secret  away. 
We  women  are  all  traitors  to  ourselves ! " 

In  wonder  the  King  exclaimed : 

"  I  believe  you  know  more  about  women  than  even  the 
woman  I  have  called  'wise'  at  Agra!" 

The  smile  left  her  face  and  a  change  came  over  her  :  "  All 
women  know  women,"  she  said,  "but  she  is  a  vile  creature 
fit  only  for  the  bazaar." 

"  Why  do  you  say  that  ? "  asked  the  King,  and  the  girl  re- 
sponded :  "  If  anyone  killed  my  lover  I  would  never  forgive  him, 
never.  When  he  put  his  hands  on  me  I  should  feel  the  blood 
sticking  on  them :  hate  would  be  in  my  heart  for  him,  and  I'd 
eurse  him  by  day  and  by  night." 

"  He  was  only  a  cook,"  said  Akbar. 

But  the  girl  wouldn't  have  it. 

"  If  I  had  stooped  to  my  lover,  still  more  would  I  have  felt 
his  loss  :  it  is  our  sacrifices  for  you  that  endear  you  to  us !  " 

Suddenly  the  King  turned  on  her  for  he  was  curious  : 

"  Why  did  you  resolve  all  at  once  to  yield  to  me  ? " 

She  answered  quietly : 

"  When  Akbar  brought  that  man  here  and  offered  me  to 
him  before  the  Court,  my  heart  was  as  water  lest  I  had  lost  my 
lord's  love  :  I  had  had  enough  of  the  struggle,  or  " — and  she  took 
his  head  in  her  hands  and  kissed  his  mouth — '*  I  wanted  you —  " 
and  she  sighed  in  content. 

This  first  communion  with  his  love  showed  the  King  that  the 
instinct  of  his  desire  had  been  right  and  that  he  had  an  extra- 
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ordinary  mistress  ;  as  changeful  as  the  sky  in  the  monsoon  and 
charming  with  all  the  gaiety  and  liveliness  of  girlhood  :  but  he 
was  soon  to  find  that  she  was  more. 

Almost  from  the  first  day  she  made  up  to  Abulfazl  and  not 
only  won  his  admiration  and  affection,  but  found  out  from  him 
quickly  sides  of  the  King's  character  which  she  might  otherwise 
have  been  years  in  discovering.  From  1;;his  counsellor  she 
learned  that  the  deepest  motive  in  the  King  was  his  ambition, 
and  not  ambition  merely  to  conquer,  or  even  to  consolidate  his 
empire,  but  to  grow  spiritually,  to  become  wiser  and  better  than 
any  man  on  earth  ;  her  lover  was  indeed  a  King  of  Kings. 

She  even  found  out  from  Abulfazl  without  his  knowing  it 
the  true  explanation  of  the  kindness  shown  to  the  woman  at 
Agra. 

"  The  King  doesn't  keep  her  now  for  counsel,"  he  said,  "  but 
to  remind  him  of  what  he  first  learned  by  forgiving.  He  wishes 
now  that  he  had  forgiven  the  cook.  I  believe,"  he  added,  "  that 
if  the  cook  had  lived,  the  King  w^ould  long  ago  have  sent  him  to 
his  love  at  Agra." 

At  that  the  girl  gasped ;  for  such  magnanimity  was  beyond 
her.  But  she  had  learned  the  chief  lesson,  that  Akbar,  like  all 
great  and  generoius  natures,  was  to  be  moved  by  an  appeal  to 
the  highest  much  more  easily  than  by  tempting  the  animal  in 
him  or  by  urging  his  own  self-interest.  And  with  this  key  in 
her  hands  and  her  woman's  intuition  that  everything  is  to  be 
done  with  a  man  by  praise,  she  became  a  real^  companion  to  her 
lord  and  an  inspiring  helpmate.  She  pleaded  for  the  gentler 
virtues,  and  Akbar  having  already  begun  to  realise  that  a  great 
man  should  have  a  good  deal  of  the  woman  in  him,  was  ready 
to  listen  to  whatever  was  wise  in  what  she  said  and  to  profit  by 
the  new  insight. 

And  here  the  Sufi  stopped  as  if  he  had  come  to  the  end  of 
the  story :  but  I  was  too  interested  in  Akbar  to  let  him  off  so 
easily. 

*'  You  have  told  me  half  the  tale,"  I  began,  "  and  have  told 
it  fairly  well  for  a  learned  man  ;   but  you  have  left  the  more 
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important  part  unexplained.  I  understand  now  why  *  Akbar ' 
honoured  Abulfazl  and  why  men  honoured  Akbar ;  but  I  don't 
see  yet  why  Abulfazl  wrote  Akbar's  deeds  and  words  and 
showed  such  unfeigned  admiration  of  his  master." 

"  Jelal  was  not  called  *  Akbar  '  for  nothing,"  replied  the  Sufi : 
**  he  was  the  first  Conqueror  whose  empire  survived  him,  and  it 
survived  because  it  was  built  on  sympathy  and  not  on  suspicion, 
on  love  and  freedom  and  not  on  fear  and  hate." 

"  What  do  you  mean  exactly  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Previous  conquerors,"  he  said,  "  held  down  each  province 
they  subdued  by  a  standing  army.  Akbar  not  only  allowed 
each  province  to  govern  itself:  but  gave  the  peoples  greater 
freedom  than  they  had  had  before,  while  insisting  on  complete 
religious  toleration.  Personal  ambition  even  found  scope  and 
security  under  his  rule.  That  was  why  his  empire  lasted  till  the 
white  traders  conquered  Hindustan  two  hundred  years  later." 

And  again  the  Sufi  paused. 

"  You  have  yet  to  tell  me,"  I  persisted,  "  when  and  why  he 
took  the  name  of  '  Akbar ' :  was  it  pride  or ?  " 

'*  The  best  Mussulmans,"  said  the  Sufi,  "  blame  him  for 
taking  the  divine  attribute — '  The  Highest,'  but  if  ever  a  man 
deserved  it,  he  did.  His  mind  was  never  at  rest.  When  there 
were  no  more  foes  to  conquer,  he  invited  to  his  Court  Lamas 
from  Tibet  and  Padres  from  Goa,  and  was  the  first  to  declare 
that  Jesus  was  not  only  a  great  prophet,  as  Muhammed  had 
said ;  but  greater  than  Muhammed  himself,  the  greatest  of  all. 
Jesus  and  Muhammed,  he  used  often  to  say,  wxre  like  stars  in 
the  heaven  and  greater  and  brighter  luminaries  M^ould  yet  come 
to  throw  radiance  on  the  ways  of  men.  He  evqn  went  so  far," 
and  the  Sufi  whispered  the  words  as  if  in  dread  of  some  eaves- 
dropper, "as  to  assert  that  every  man  might  be  Muhammed  and 
Jesus  besides  being  himself,  for  he  too  had  come  from  God  as 
they  had  come." 

'*  Interesting,"  I  said,  *'and  so  Akbar  lived  and  died  as  a 
god,  *  happy  ever  after.  ^  " 

"  No,  no,"  cried  the  Sufi,  with  Eastern  wisdom  ;  "  happiness 
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is  not  for  wise  men  or  great:  Akbar  was  tried  beyond  the 
ordinary.  His  two  favourite  sons  drank  themselves  to  death, 
and  the  son  who  ultimately  succeeded  him  in  the  Empire 
revolted  against  him  and  got  his  friend  Abulfazl  murdered. 
That  grief  and  disappointment  changed  all  life  for  Akbar. 
What  good  was  vengeance  and  what  profit  was  there  in  anger 
when  he  knew  by  a  sort  of  instinct  that  wild  envy  and  jealousy 
had  induced  his  son  to  kill  a  better  man  than  himself? 

'*  Akbar  saw  he  might  as  well  forgive  his  son,  for  nothing 
he  could  do  would  bring  Abulfazl  back  to  life,  or  put  light  again 
in  those  kindly  hazel  eyes  which  were  always  warm  with  love 
for  him. 

"  The  murder  of  Abulfazl,  who  was  too  gentle  to  have  any 
enemies,  brought  the  nothingness  of  life  very  close  to  Akbar. 
From  the  afternoon  when  the  sad  news  reached  him,  he  resolved 
to  live  as  if  every  day  were  to  be  his  last ;  that  marked  his 
conversion  to  the  ideal  life  .  .  . 

"  In  maturity  he  had  been  gross  of  body  as  strong  men  often 
are  who  carry  the  appetites  of  youth  into  middle  age  ;  but  after 
this  Akbar  became  an  ascetic  and  lived  mainly  on  fruit." 

"Did  he  ever  take  the  title  of  Akbar  himself?  "  I  interjected. 

"It  was  given  to  him  very  early,"  explained  the  Sufi,  "by 
many  when  he  was  only  thirty ;  but  he  never  took  it  himself 
till  after  Abulfazl's  death.  We  can  see  how  he  came  to  it,"  the 
Sufi  added,  as  if  in  apology,  "for  he  was  always  frank  and 
sincere  as  a  child.  His  studies  of  various  prophets  had  taught 
him  that  they  were  all  alike  in  some  qualities,  and  recognising 
in  himself  in ,  later  life  the  same  characteristics  of  gentleness 
and  lovingkindness,  he  came  to  believe  that  he,  too,  was  divine, 
and  sent  by  God  as  his  Vicegerent  on  earth,  or  Khalifah." 

'*  Very  interesting,"  I  could  not  help  interjecting ;  "  did  he, 
then,  speak  of  himself  as  the  Khalifah  ?  " 

"  He  did,"  replied  the  Sufi,  solemnly,  "  and  in  this  conviction 
he  put  forth  a  new  creed,  Din-i-Ilahi ;  '  The  Divine  Faith ' — 
which  contained  the  best  in  a  dozen  religions,  and  so  long  as  he 
lived  it  was  adopted  throughout  the  Empire." 
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**  You  amaze  me,"  I  cried  ;  "  what  was  this  new  religion  ?  " 

"  Akbar,"  repHed  the  Sufi,  slowly,  "  took  the  ceremonies  of  it 
from  the  Parsees  and  the  spirit  from  Jesus,  and  he  built  the 
Ibadat-Khana  or  palace-temple  at  Fatepur-Sikri  for  men  of 
learning  and  genius  ;  and  there  he  gathered  about  him  prophets 
from  Persia  and  painters  from  Francia  ;  and  allotted  pensions  to 
writers  and  saints  and  men  of  talent  of  all  kinds,  and  his  fame 
spread  abroad  throughout  the  world.  All  over  his  Empire  he 
built  roads  and  founded  schools,  for  there  was  peace  in  his  time, 
though  men  said  he  had  '  forgotten  how  to  punish/  ..." 

"But  was  his  religion  followed?"  I  asked,  in  amazements 
"  Had  he  any  converts  ?  " 

"  Myriads  of  disciples  and  hakim,"  replied  the  Sufi,  "  for  in 
love  of  his  wife  he  took  Muhammed's  heaven  into  his  gospel^ 
and  said  that  perfect  happiness  was  only  to  be  found  in  the 
love  of  woman  ..." 

"What  was  his  end?"  I  asked. 

"  Alas  !  alas ! ''  exclaimed  the  Sufi,  "  it  came  all  too  soon  : 
he  worked  too  vehemently  (always  galloping  in  the  dark  after 
that  flaming  ball),  so  that  he  died  worn  out  when  he  was  only  a 
little  over  sixty  ;  but  he  had  the  consciousness  of  having  lived  a 
great  life  and  left  a  noble  example.  Some  of  us  still  beheve," 
added  the  Sufi,  as  if  speaking  to  himself,  "  that  he  was  indeed  a 
son  of  God,  the  true  Khalifah,  and  the  faith  he  set  forth  was 
worthy  of  the  name  he  gave  it — The  Divine. 

"  Towards  the  end  of  his  life,  though  he  always  passed  much 
of  his  time  in  the  hareem,  it  was  for  counsel  chiefly,  and  there  I 
dare  to  say  he  was  happy,  for  he  would  have  no  other  companion 
but  his  wife,  the  King's  daughter,  though  she  was  childless,  and 
she  was  at  his  side  when  the  darkness  took  him." 
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. .  .  T  T  T  HA  T  was  the  good  of  these  ludicrous  agonisms  ?  He 
VV  could  not  persuade  them  to  accept  his  sentimental 
philosophy  of  roseate  mutual  servitude.  The  doctrine  of  reci- 
procal concentration  fell  on  stony  ground,  on  a  wilderness  of 
wastrels.  They  preferred  to  pursue  the  tinsel  erethism  of  dances 
and  theatres  and  random  coquetries  and  discreet  promiscuities. 
Aimless  variation  and  deliberate  superficiahty  were  the  basis  of 
their  ephemeral  and  unmeaning  existence.  Their  honour  stood 
rooted  in  the  dishonour  of  egotism.  Their  ethics  were  the  ethics 
of  social  prostitution. 

And  yet  their  cliques  were  torn  by  internecine  jealousies ; 
even  among  the  thieves  of  love  . .  .  Life  to  them  was  one  vast 
fugue  of  premeditated  frivolity,  an  endless  flight  from  the 
tormenting  possibility  of  reflection,  which  might  clash  them 
against  impregnable  black  cliffs  of  doubt  and  ignorance,  shoot 
them  into  negation  like  unchristened  babes  precipitated  into 
purgatory.  Ever  at  their  drumming  feasts  lurked  behind  the 
chair  a  skeleton,  the  inconceivable,  subconscious  horror  of 
thought  and  emotion.  Only  in  the  globular  sanctuary  of  their 
artificial  fire  could  these  moths  hide  from  the  suspected  reality 
of  the  surrounding  dark. 

"My  God!^'  growled  Gulliver  to  his  confidants,  "they  are 
appalling,  these  modern  barbarians  !  What's  love  to  them  ?  It's 
all  out  of  fashion.  They  believe  in  temporary  contracts, — in 
love  redeemable  at  par  in  1925 — in  short-date  bonds.  I  tell  'em 
that  if  they  idealise  their  real,  they'll  realise  their  ideal.  But, 
God  help  them,  they  haven't  got  any  ideal.  A  man  has  got 
money  or  he  hasn't ;  he  is  amusing  or  dull ;  he's  a  good  friend — 
whatever  that  means,  generally  more  than  it  ought — or  he  is 
not.     And  that's  all.     That's  as  far  as  they  get !     Wife  ?     Hus- 
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band?  Lover?  Tenderness?  Romance?  Never  heard  the 
words  !  Don't  know  what  they  mean, — unless  *  husband '  means 
the  last  refuge  of  the  prostitute,  *  wife '  a  confession  of  failure, 
*  lover '  a  mediaeval  order.  As  for  *  tenderness,'  *  romance,'  and 
all  that,  their  hard  crude  practical  little  minds  regard  it  as, — 
well,  honestly,  I  don't  believe  they've  ever  heard  of  it.  If  they 
had  they  wouldn't  think  of  it.  They  might  almost  have  taken 
a  vow  never  to  think  and  never  to  feel.  Those  who  have  no 
emotions  generally  have  honour ;  those  who  have  no  honour 
generally  have  emotions  ;  but,  by  God,  these  people  have  got 
neither ! " 

**  You  expect  too  much  ! "  consoled  his  confidants. 

And  then  he  dined  out  with  them ;  saw  them  through  a  glass 
brightly,  in  softer  colours  overlaying  the  monochrome  of  their 
former  nullity.  Their  women  still  remained  the  same,  exacting 
enormous  toll  for  the  fickle  pleasure  of  their  company.  Still 
they  retained  their  neutrality — never  said  "  Go  away,"  even  if 
they  never  said,  "Come  to  me."  But  the  men  seemed  more 
human.  Their  humour  was  unfaiKng,  their  wit  sometimes  sur- 
prising. They  were  well  groomed,  unconsciously  optimistic,  not 
too  cynical,  fairly  tolerant.  They  almost  justified  the  creed  of 
superficialism.  They  had  encamped  at  birth  on  that  point  at 
which  some  philosophers  had  arrived  only  in  late  life  after 
arduous  travel, — to  five  for  the  day,  to  shun  the  hereditary  curse 
of  emotion. 

In  such  reactions  of  tolerance  his  denunciation  seemed  a 
personal  insularity.  Perhaps  he  did  not  know  them  well  enough. 
And  after  all,  he  would  think,  here  we  are  entrapped  in  bodies 
in  a  corner  of  infinity.  For  God's  sake,  my  boy,  lift  yourself 
out  of  your  individual  rut.  There've  been  good  sound  men  who 
chose  the  surfiice  when  they  found  the  depths  too  dark  and  the 
immensities  too  bafHing.  True,  these  people  have  never  con- 
sidered an  alternative;  but  you  ought  to  congratulate  them. 
They've  never  had  the  incHnation  or  the  power  to  look  higher 
than  Richmond  Hill ;  but  that's  their  good  fortune !  What  have 
you  get,  anyhow,  from  all  this  turbid  emotion,  these  rampant 
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romanticisms  ?  Heartache  and  curses  and  sorrow.  They'd  never 
do  you  a  bad  turn.  They'd  bring  you  grapes  and  flowers  if  you 
were  ill, — if  they  knew  your  address.  They  wouldn't  try  to  find 
it,  of  course ;  but  what  do  you  expect  ?  Was  the  world  made 
for  you  ?  Do  you  expect  to  make  man  in  your  own  image  ? 
You  psychological  Narcissus  !  Have  another  liqueur  brandy  and 
forget  yourself  and  all  this.  Merge  your  absurd  complaints  into 
the  crowd  consciousness !  Lose  yourself  in  the  social  mass ! 
"  But  when  Fm  alone  ? "  Don  t  be  alone  !  You  can  always  find 
the  friend  of  an  evening,  sometimes  even  the  bride  of  a  night. 
Do  you  expect  to  find  a  combination  of  Griselda  and  Aspasia  to 
attach  herself  to  you  like  a  slave  and  bring  your  breakfast  to 
bed  every  day  in  a  furnished  flat  for  ever  and  ever  ?  Eh  ? — to 
sprinkle  tea-leaves  on  carpets  and  buy  your  collars  and  grill  a 
steak  ? 

"Ah,  yes!  but  if  I  spend  every  evening  with  a  friend  how 
can  I  do  any  work  ?  Where  shall  1  get  time  for  reading  and 
thinking  ? "  Damn  you  !  I  see,  you  want  an  oriental  houri ! 
You  don't  want  a  mature  western  personality  !  You  want  a 
shadow,  an  echo !  You  want  domesticity  on  tap,  to  be  turned 
on  and  off  as  you  desire,  like  constant  hot  water.  You  ought  to 
know  that  you  can't  get  heat  and  constancy  at  one  and  the  same 
time.  You're  crying  for  the  moon,  and  the  sooner  you  realise 
that  the  better ! 

So  the  debate  went  on  and  there  was  no  end. 

Sometimes  he  would  chance  to  meet  one  who  ballasted  the 
suburban  versatility  with  a  patience  of  spirit  and  a  tenderness  of 
heart  worthy  of  a  better  cause,  one  whose  sense  of  equity,  in  the 
very  midst  of  a  skilful  aimless  unscrupulous  exploitation  of  her 
suburban  cavaliers,  almost  amounted  to  loyalty  and  fidelity,  to 
monogamy  in  theory  if  not  in  practice.  And  Gulliver  would 
preach  his  honest  dull  old  sermons  as  if  he  were  a  Puritan  divine 
arresting  for  a  minute  the  polite  attention  of  a  congregation  of 
Royalists.  And  she  would  listen  with  a  courteous  agnosticism 
and  the  forbearance  of  admiration  to  his  strange  evangel,  then 
wallow  back  into  the  grooves  of  her  traditions, — methodically 
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follow  a  schedule  of  sociabilities  imposed  upon  her  a  week  in 
advance  through  telephone  and  letter  by  a  horde  of  suburban 
males.  So  it  was  with  Fenella  of  a  distant  suburb  when  he 
hoped  he  might  develop  that  latent  worth  and  exorcise  that 
superficial  versatility.  He  offered  himself  in  a  sincere  and 
passional  surrender,  in  all  the  ecstatic  humility  of  love.  He 
asked  only  for  concentration  in  return.  He  secured  affection 
indeed ;  but  the  narrow  practicality  of  the  cynical  modernist 
and  the  unimaginative  complacency  of  the  suburban  philistine 
drowned  his  phosphorescent  idealism  in  their  stagnant  depths. 

Beginning  in  intense  sympathy  with  his  paschal  suffering  and 
in  aggressive  abhorrence  of  his  persecutors,  she  too  gradually 
took  advantage  of  his  unworldly  nature,  until  at  last  she  attained 
a  triumphant  display  of  Womanly  dehcacy  in  borrowing  from 
him  over  lunch  a  stamp  for  an  envelope,  in  which  before  his 
eyes  she  carefully  enclosed  a  letter  to  another  lover,  whom  she 
addressed  as  "  Dearest " ;  as  she  had  never  addressed  Gulliver 
even  in  response  to  scores  of  passionate  and  lyrical  letters.  And 
yet  she  had  given  herself  to  Gulliver.  Blandly  reproached  with 
her  duplicity,  she  apologised  with  the  remark  that  she  did  not 
expect  her  friends  to  take  her  endearments  at  their  face  value. 
And  with  unfailing  chivalry  he  assured  her  that  she  was  born  a 
thousand  years  in  advance  of  her  age,  that  he  was  old-fashioned, 
that  emotion  was  a  relic  of  our  animal  ancestry ;  love  and 
jealousy  and  fear  and  the  instinct  of  possession, — which  is  the 
root  of  love,  wherein  the  spiritual  survival  of  the  edacious  amoeba 
still  sought  to  fold  itself  around  objects  of  desire,  to  concoct 
them  into  itself,  to  incorporate  them  by  peptic  annihilation, — all 
these  were  relics  of  prehistoric  barbarism.  And  all,  he  assured 
her,  would  one  day  fade  from  the  placid  mind  of  the  dispas- 
sionate superman,  yielding  place  to  the  pure  and  polite  pro- 
miscuity of  impeccable  demigods.  With  a  scathing  suavity 
he  predicted  the  advent  of  a  carnal  pantheism;  the  ultimate 
unanimism  of  the  body  must  develop  out  of  the  now  increasing 
unanimism  of  the  human  spirit ;  and  the  time  would  come  when 
the  only  love  that  the  community  could  know  would  express 
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itself  in  the  physical  corroborree  of  a  multitudinous  embrace, 
when  all  Lilliput  would  sleep  together  without  fear  and  without 
reproach  in  a  communal  bed,  several  square  miles  in  area, — a 
magnification  of  a  Bedouin  tent  with  roof  and  floor  only  two 
feet  apart,  like  endless  galleries  of  a  white  coal  mine  but  without 
walls, — millions  of  nude  philosophers  linked  in  passionate  friend- 
ship— the  gregarious  senility  of  the  humkn  race.  "And  in  that 
day,  my  dear,"  he  concluded,  "  you  will  be  in  your  element ;  but, 
I  am  glad  to  think  I  shall  be  dead  ! " 

"Your  picture  is  imaginative,"  she  criticised,  "but  not 
pleasing." 

"  No  !  "  he  smiled.  This  philosophical  raillery  seemed  more 
effective  than  to  cry,  "  Good  God  !  you  faithless  little  beast !  " 
For,  two  hours  later,  she  came  and  apologised — but  not,  so  he 
discovered  at  lunch  the  next  day,  lor  her  versatility  but  only  for 
"  being  in  a  bad  temper "  and  for  pretending  that  she  was 
"  booked  "  every  night  of  the  week  when  really  she  had  reserved 
Thursday  night  for  him.  There  they  went  again  I  —  these 
suburban  demivierges !  Apparently  such  versatility  meant 
nothing  to  her !  She  would  strain  out  a  gnat  and  swallow  a 
camel !  Still  in  a  spirit  of  avuncular  badinage  he  whimsically 
likened  her  to  a  cannibal  king  who  while  apologising  for  'his 
omission  to  announce  the  foul  feast  with  the  customary  ceremony 
of  three  blasts  on  a  trumpet  and  a  rumble  of  tomtoms,  wore  an 
expression  of  deep  perplexity  when  reproved  for  the  nature  of 
his  food.  Gulliver  had  seen  the  fatal  word  "Dearest"  on  the 
letter  as  she  folded  it  up.  He  had  remarked  on  it,  inquiring — 
what  might  well  have  been  inferred — whether  it  was  addressed 
to  another  man.  She  had  admitted  it.  Yet  that  act  had  not 
appeared  to  her  even  as  a  display  of  bad  taste,  still  less  as  matter 
for  apology. 

So  Gulliver  retreated  into  the  city  of  refuge  on  the  hills  of 
detachment.  He  reminded  himself  that  he  had  no  claim  on  her. 
The  ease  and  speed  of  his  conquest  implied  her  versatility.  It 
had  not  —  God  pity  his  vanity !  —  implied  his  superiority. 
Clearly  to  her  he  was  no  better  than  her  nameless,  innumerable 
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cavaliers.  And  perhaps  space  and  time  confirmed  her  judgment ! 
Very  well,  very  well !  So  be  it !  He  would  howl  with  the 
wolves,  beat  the  realists  at  their  own  game.  After  all,  though 
she  might  not  have  written  in  such  terms  to  him,  she  had  acted 
them.  Was  not  that  enough  ? — something  to  be  going  on  with, 
— a  temporary  shelter, — any  port  in  a  storm, — at  least,  better 
than  nothing,  better  than  the  great  void.  Better  any  sort  of 
comfortable  contact  than  that  eternal  cold  insulation.  The 
electric  circuit  of  life  >and  love  must  run  to  earth  somewhere. 
And  she  had  a  sweet  body.  Even  something  to  kiss — God ! 
there  was  a  depth  !  There  was  the  festering  abyss  of  com- 
promise !  If  he  would  descend  to  that,  how  could  he  pretend  to 
have  any  more  principle  than  she  ? 

She  was  out  for  her  own  hand.     Well,  so  would  he  be. 

And  the  next  day  he  gave  her  a  book  as  an  acceptance  at 
once  of  her  apology  and  of  the  higher  unprinciple  for  which  she 
stood. 

So  did  Eve  destroy  again  a  potential  paradise . . . 
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G.  H.  JOHNSTONE 


NAIVE 

TELL  me,  Mind,  reveal  to  me. 
How  this  paradox  may  be ; 
That  now  I  wander  in  desire, 
Frothing,  bold,  for  heat  of  fire 
From  the  sun,  for  pricking  smells, 
Black  forges,  moulding  mimic  hells. 
Onion,  wine-shop,  peasant  grime. 
Or  for  nipping  snow  and  rime ; 
Let  the  wind  strike  rudely,  rain 
Flog  my  cheek ;  a  hurricane 
Is  brother  to  my  strident  mood ; 
Cheese,  familiar  songs  and  blood. 
Shouts,  country  cloths,  all  these  are  good. 
But  this  the  rub,  how  towards  night, 
Or  when  alone  in  broken  light, 
If  trees  shake  with  a  silver  turn, 
Or  on  high  walls  flames  jump  and  burn. 
How  then  I'm  changed ;  and  seem  to  wear 
Mantles  that  trail ;  emotions  rare 
And  heavy  with  innate  sleep,  draw  out 
My  unresisting  soul ;  then  doubt. 
Soft  discords,  thoughts  of  future,  lulled 
By  formless  suasions ;  flowers  pulled 
Without  intention  from  their  stem, 
So  that  I  gaze  surprised  at  them ; 
A  lamp  just  lit ;  an  evening  framed 
In  trees  or  window;  nothing  named. 
But  much  shared  inwardly ;  closed  rooms ; 
Noises  from  capacious  wombs 
Of  galleries  and  arcades ;  a  book 
Bound  preciously,  that  someone  took, 
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And  left  on  a  green  garden-seat; 
Bats,  autumn  wreckage ;  tender  meat 
At  austere  meals,  with  little  wine, 
These  are  the  pleasures  that  are  mine. 

Mind,  tell  me  which  is  best,  and  see 
If  Heart  will  sanction  your  decree. 
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p.  M.  JONES 


THE   STEEET  AETIST 

1CAME  upon  him  suddenly,  seated  on  the  pavement  beside 
his  drawings,  with  his  cap  between  his  knees.  He  said 
nothing.  He  did  not  move.  But  his  eyes  came  to  meet  me 
out  of  the  dusk,  hovered  before  me  a  moment  and  haunted  me 
after  I  had  passed.  They  were  black,  lustrous  and  vacant  like 
the  eyes  of  an  animal.  Yet  they  were  strangely  human.  Perhaps 
there  was  a  glimmer  of  expectancy  in  them^  as  though  my 
approach  had  recalled  them  from  infinite  vistas^  of  contemplation 
to  the  duty  of  fixing  those  who  passed  with  a  look  of  intelligent 
appeal.  But  any  expression  of  that  sort  had  been  too  vague  and 
involuntary  to  have  impressed  me  at  the  time.  What  I  was 
conscious  of,  as  1  looked  into  theni,  was  a  curious  sense  of 
mystery :  they  seemed  full  of  the  mystery  not  of  vision,  but  of 
unfathomable  vacancy. 

The  singularity  of  the  beggar's  appearance,  as  well  as  the 
absence  of  any  positive  appeal,  touched  my  sentiment.  I  was 
aware  of  a  mild  surge  of  emotions,  in  which  genuine  strains  of 
pity  and  curiosity  were  involved  in  the  desire  to  indulge  in  an 
act  of  charity  for  reasons  not  purely  altruistic.  It  was  a  familiar 
state  of  feelings.  But  having  found  that  the  habit  of  yielding  to 
its  obvious  suggestion  was  going  to  mean  real  self-denial,  I  had 
allowed  a  stray  sentence  from  a  Poor-law  report  to  convince  me 
that  indiscriminate  charity  was  iniquitous  waste  of  money.  And 
now,  for  quite  a  long  time,  I  had  stamped  on  every  nascent 
desire  to  be  liberal  at  street  corners,  or  in  answer  to  shuffling 
knocks  at  the  front  door. 

But  to-night  things  were  different.  I  felt  an  odd  interest  in 
this  beggar.  Besides,  had  I  not  resisted  for  at  least  five  years  ? 
And  may  not  virtue  sometimes  reward  itself  ?  Assuring  myself 
that  the  coin  in  my  pocket  was  a  penny — not  a  florin,  I  returned 
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some  distance  and  dropped  it  into  the  cap.  I  believe  the  beggar 
made  a  vague  gesture  of  acknowledgment,  but  my  attention  had 
again  veered  round  to  myself.  Within  me  the  still  small  voice 
of  the  uncharitable  text  was  making  a  cynical  protest  against  my 
apostasy :  "  If  the  shadows  were  not  so  thick,  you'ld  have  seen 
him  grin,  the  scoundrel ! — and  so  much  Avealthier  than  you ! " 
Anxious  to  avoid  further  casuistry,  I  hastened  towards  the 
thoroughfare  and  its  absorbing  uproar. 

#  #  «  #  # 

An  hour  later  I  returned.  Night  had  fallen,  and  it  was  bitterly 
cold.  A  green  globe,  suspended  in  the  darkness,  shed  a  lugu- 
brious halo  about  the  face  of  the  beggar  and  the  white  patches 
of  his  drawings.  Red,  green  and  yellow  lamps  glided  by, 
showing  up  segments  of  pipe-clayed  tyre  and  trailing  daggers  of 
light — topaz,  emerald  and  ruby — along  the  polished  mirror  of 
the  road.  Footsteps  came  and  went,  wistfully  claiming  a 
moment's  identity  before  their  echoes  succumbed  to  the  pro- 
miscuous undertone  out  of  which  they  had  emerged.  The 
beggar  noticed  none  of  these  things.  With  his  shoulders  barely 
touching  the  stout  railings  that  loomed  above  him  like  the  bars 
of  a  prison  window,  he  sat  erect,  in  an  hieratic  posture,  staring 
into  the  darkness  as  he  had  stared  into  the  dusk. 

There  was  something  pathetic  yet  serene  in  his  appearance. 
His  forehead  was  creased  and  contracted  as  with  habitual  con- 
sternation. His  blank  intent  gaze  gave  an  impression  of 
ineffectual  courage  or  baffled  enterprise.  And  his  whole  attitude 
of  attention  was  so  rigid  and  desperate  as  to  suggest  that  all  his 
powers  of  vision  and  comprehension  were  absorbed  in  a  futile 
effort  to  cope  with  the  vast  negation  of  an  inscrutable  void.  But 
to  the  bleak  malevolence  of  his  surroundings  and  to  bodily  dis- 
comforts he  seemed  as  superbly  indifferent  as  an  idol  of  stone. 

An  irresistible  longing  to  plumb  the  inanity  of  his  mood  made 
me  stop  in  front  of  him.  Question  after  question  rose  to  my 
lips.  But  I  knew  that  if  my  conjectures  were  correct,  he  would 
have  no  answer  for  any  of  them.     Here,   I  said  to  myself,  is 
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one  who,  for  the  present,  has  neither  consciousness  nor  vision, 
experience  nor  emotion  ; — unless  indeed  he  feels  a  sort  of  sub- 
conscious triumph  at  having  escaped  the  misery  which  the 
retention  of  any  of  these  things  would  have  meant  for  him. 
And  I  felt  drawn  to  him  like  a  bark  to  the  vortex  .  .  . 

I  must  have  spoken,  for  suddenly  the  naive,  far-reaching  gaze 
on  which  mine  was  fixed  became  turbid  and  confused,  as  if 
involved  in  a  struggle  to  adjust  itself  to  something  immediate, 
minute,  contemptible,  something  of  an  entirely  different  order 
from  that  to  which  it  was  accustomed.  Like  a  sleeper  half- 
awakened  to  the  consciousness  of  a  painful  reality  which  he  still 
thinks  remote,  the  beggar  mumbled  a  feeble  protest  and  then 
relapsed  into  silence.  I  did  not  address  him  again,  but  stood 
watching  the  anguish  of  intelligence  fade  out  of  his  eyes  till  it 
was  quite  gone. 

Then  a  bizarre  change  swept  over  them.  They  seemed  to 
reflect  a  flight  through  subterranean  labyrinths,  as  though  they 
were  the  eyes  of  a  soul  escaping  down  subtle  spirals  and 
tunnellings  in  the  earth's  core,  the  smooth,  sinuous  surfaces  of 
which  threw  gleams  of  mobile  ebony  into  their  brilliant  depths. 
Gradually  the  eyes  dilated,  and  the  sombre  majesty  that  flooded 
them  suggested  vistas  of  basalt  opening  upon  leagues  of  brood- 
ing Quiet.  Finally  the  strange  expression  I  had  first  noticed 
returned  to  glaze  them  with  its  seal  of  vacant  mystery  and 
abysmal  calm  ... 

Somewhere  in  the  darkness  a  horse  stumbled  heavily  and 
was  brought  to  its  feet  with  a  jerk  and  a  lash.  Always  the 
noise  of  traffic  rose  and  fell,  restless  in  its  weariness  like  the  sea 
after  a  storm.  These  sounds  and  a  few  others — footsteps  that 
flagged  and  quickened  and  flagged  again,  the  shriek  of  a  train 
recommencing  its  monotonous  tour — spoke  of  the  harassed 
fatigue  of  the  great  city.  Yet  here,  in  the  midst  of  it  all,  was  a 
centre  of  complete  indifference,  a  core  of  absolute  quiet,  about 
which  revolved — whirling  and  grinding  in  vain — the  modern 
Ixion  wheel  whereon  the  bodies  of  the  millions  are  broken. 

A  sudden  impulse  to  vent  my  admiration  of  one  who  could 
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so  effectively  slip  the  toils  of  circumstance  was  abruptly  checked. 
One  of  those  inconvenient  schisms  in  personality  to  which  I  am 
inordinately  prone  had  supervened.  "  The  sly  old  impostor ! " 
muttered  a  voice  which  I  could  scarcely  credit  with  belonging 
to  me.  "  The  sly  old  impostor !  plunged  in  the  unpurchasable 
volupte  of  the  Void, . . .  with  your  last  copper  in  his  well-filled 
cap!" 

It  was  the  long-suppressed  sotto  voce  of  outraged  prudence. 
And  its  revenge  was  complete.  In  a  flash  of  invincible  logic  it 
had  exposed  the  lucky  rascal  at  the  expense  of  the  impecunious 
philanthropist — who  turned  tail  a  second  time  and  fled  igno- 
miniously  into  the  night. 
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ANNA  G.    KEOWN 


ABDUL,    HAVING    CAUGHT    FAINT   ECHOES 

OF  ELFIN  MUSIC,  BECOMES  DISSATISFIED 

WITH   MORTAL  THINGS 

I 

NOW  Pirriwhit,  from  some  unperished  bough 
Has  flung  the  mesh  which  Time  nor  Rhyme  shall  sever 
Across  that  place  men  call  the  Gulf  of  Never, 
Giving,  for  pallid  "when,"  triumphant  "now." 
The  crested  Pirriwhit ! 
In  cloudy  fields  the  silver-flower  has  set 
Her  hollow  tongue  to  such  metallic  singing 
That  all  the  storm-exalted  winds  are  ringing 
Her  wiry  tune  beneath  th'  encircling  net. 
The  wicked  silver- flower. 
This  sleepy  heart  is  heavy  since  the  tread 
Of  elfin  things  has  crossed  its  dreamless  portal, 
Heavy  with  mortal  dread  of  things  immortal, 
Of  fairy-flutes,  half-heard,  and  long  blown  dead 
Exquisite  voices. 

Still  hearts  do  store  no  dreams  of  riches  spent. 
No  pale  reminders  of  the  profitless  bought. 
Surely  'twere  better  to  be  dead  than  bent 
A  thousand  ways  upon  the  rack  of  thought ! 
Vain  Pirriwhit,  and  wicked  silver-flower ! 

II 

Voices  in  wayside  and  wood  .  .  . 
Why  do  they  steal  my  soul  ? 
I  might  keep  it  and  carry  it  whole 
But  for  voices  in  wayside  and  wood. 
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What  shall  be  whole  or  unchanged 

When  their  singing  has  passed  my  heart's  door, 

When  their  whispers  have  prick't  the  green  floor 

Of  an  earth  that  grows  elfin  and  changed  ? 

Voices  in  wayside  and  wood  .  .  . 

Why  do  they  steal  my  soul? 

I  might  keep  it  and  carry  it  whole 

Eut  for  voices  in  wayside  and  wood. 


FROM  MY  WINDOW 

THE  next-door  lady  with  the  toque 
Is  thirty,  I  surmise. 
And  Beauty  in  the  shyest  way 
Peeps  from  her  amber  eyes. 
And  quiet  is  in  her  complete, 
She  goes  so  softly  down  the  street. 

In  her  green  garden,  to  and  fro 

I  often  hear  her  sing 

With  soft,  low  note,  as  though  her  throat 

Fears  its  own  carolling. 

She  doesn't  sing  like  other  folk — 

The  next-door  lady  with  the  toque. 

Oh  !  ponderous  husband !     Portly  owl ! 

Why  did  she  marry  Ihee  ? 

So  pleasureless,  so  measureless 

In  pompous  gravity. 

And  how,  oh !  how,  didst  thou  beguile 

That  lovely  frightened  little  smile? 
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On  summer  evenings,  through  the  dusk 
She  flits  on  love-Ht  feet  / 

To  meet  her  husband  coming  home 
Down  Alexander  Street. 
I've  seen  him  greet  her  with  a  scowl 
The  ponderous,  pompous,  portly  owl ! 

Summer  is  dead.     The  Autumn  sprite 

With  russet  paint -pot  shows 

His  handiwork.     Alas !     No  more 

My  lady  comes  and  goes. 

Her  windows  haunt  me,  spectrewise 

With  curtainless,  pathetic  eyes. 

Oh !  pity  me !     Oh  !  pity  me  ! 
Who  w^atch  uncomforted. 
She  Cometh  not  and  cometh  not. 
I  think  she  must  be  dead  .  .  . 
.  .  .  Sitting  among  the  angel  folk 
Too  timid  to  remove  her  toque. 
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RALPH  HOLBROOK  KEEN 


BATTLE 

{After  certain  very  modern  Poets) 

SAND-BAGS,  trenches,  awful  stink ; 
Barbed  wire. 
Great  feats  of  heroism ; 
Dug-out. 

Lice,  dirt,  dead  Frenchmen, 
Tin-cans. 

Indecent  language,  decomposing  fleshy 
Worms,  sores,  discomfort; 
Beer ! 
And  Death  itself. 
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HAROLD  MONRO 


OUTSIDE  EDEN 

Adam. 

HOW  glad  I  am  that  idle  life  is  finished  for  ever. 
I  forbid  you  to  loiter  round  the  Gate.     There's  work  for 
you,  my  woman. 
I  always  wanted  to  be  an  honest,  respectable  man. 
And  I  hated  dawdling  about  under  the  trees  all  day 
Nibbling  bananas  and  sucking  grapes.     Look  at  that  cave  in  the 

hill. 
There  is  our  future  home,  and  you  must  learn  to  cook. 
The  world  is  a  difficult  place.     The  sooner  you  know  that  the 
better. 

EvB. 

Eden  !   Eden  !    How  the  sun 
Is  guttering  on  the  garden  still. 
Adam  !   Adam  !     You  are  changed. 
Oh  the  black  cave;  the  sullen  hill. 

Adam. 

The  cave  is  for  you,  for  me  the  hill.    Be  sure  you  remember  this. 

Here  in  the  World  the  beasts  of  the  World  devour  and  are 

devoured. 

You'll  have  no  more  silky  lions,  tame  leopards,  and  hornless  bulls. 

Here  is  my  club,  this  tree ;  and  you  must  hide  in  the  cave. 

I  shall  hunt  for  your  meat.     You'll  find  it  wiser  food 

Than  apples. 

Eve. 

j  O  my  lord,  you're  changed. 

I  wish  I  had  not  learnt  to  sin. 
Morning  and  night  I'll  pray  and  pray : 
Perhaps  at  last  He'll  let  us  in. 
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Adam. 

Shame  !   Shame  !   You  are  thinking  once  more  of  your  peacocks- 

and  swans  and  goldfish. 
You  are  an  idle  woman  ;  no  wife  for  an  honest  man. 
If  ever  you  try  to  return  I'll  pray  to  God  that  He  kill  you. 
Is  not  our  cave  a  good-enough  home  ?     I  have  longed  for  it  all 

my  life. 
Here  we  can  plan  the  world :  a  useful  world  for  our  sons. 

Eve. 

And  was  not  Eden  useful  too  ? 
Did  God  not  plan  it  for  his  men? 
How  short  our  time  was  in  that  land. 
We  are  not  happy  now  as  then. 

Adam. 

Well.     Well.     Just  settle  down.     I'll  be  as  kind  as  I  can. 
You're  only  a  woman  after  all.    You  need  my  protection.    Don*t 

cry. 
Every  one  sooner  or  later  must  learn  to  know  the  world. 
Eden  was  only  a  holiday.     Now  there  is  life,  great  Life. 
You  try  to  kindle  a  fire.     I  must  go  down  to  the  river. 
Work  is  the  future  law  ;  work  to  keep  one  alive  ; 
Work  to  forget  one's  life  with . . . 

Eve. 

Work  is  the  only  law  ! 
Dreadful  law  and  sad. 
To  work,  to  work  will  be  good: 
l^o  idle  will  be  bad. 

So  our  children  will  learn 
/  The  ways  of  evil  and  good. 

The  evil  shall  have  no  meat: 
The  righteous  will  take  their  food. 
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EVAN  MORGAN 


YOUTH 


THE  day  was  even  hotter  than  usual.  It  was  one  of  those 
days  when  to  move  was  exhausting.  I  had  retired  to 
a  shady  bay  and  was  lying  with  my  bare  feet  in  a  pool  of  cool 
sea- water.  The  rocks  rose  high  behind  me,  and  the  sea  lay 
smooth  and  level  before  me.  To  my  right  the  sand  swept  round 
in  a  semicircle,  completing  the  shore  of  the  bay,  and  at  the  back 
the  mountains — some  stern  and  cold,  some  with  pine-crowned 
summits — formed  a  screen  not  unlike  a  Japanese  picture.  The 
monotonous  rhythm  of  Arab  musie  floated  down  the  gentlest  of 
breezes,  mingled  with  the  laughter  and  songs  of  the  soldiers,  but 
none  was  in  sight. 

The  sun  beat  down  upon  the  sand,  and  the  sand,  never  im- 
mobile, kept  gently  unobtrusively  shifting  under  the  warm 
embrace.  The  sun  was  everywhere ;  even  within  the  deepest 
shadows  one  could  feel  its  sullen  power.  The  minor  pools  were 
warm  with  it ;  the  bees  sang  in  it ;  the  cigales  chirruped,  hidden 
among  the  leaves,  worshipping  the  burning  beams ;  wasps 
crawled  upon  the  ground  dozing  in  the  heat.  Here  and  there 
a  gull  warmed  itself  upon  a  scorching  rock ;  diminutive  lizards 
lay  with  their  bellies  buried  in  the  broiling  sand,  amorous  of  the 
all-pervading  fire.  The  chirps  of  dozing  birds  came  from  the 
reeds  whose  dead  and  withered  stems  rustled  with  the  faintest 
breath,  so  dried  and  crisp  they  were. 

High  up  in  the  blue  two  eagles  soared,  watching  above  the 
herd  of  goats  and  sheep  upon  the  hill-side.  There  was  that 
ceaseless,  almost  inaudible,  murmur  uttered  by  intense  heat ; 
little  cracks  and  pops  and  faint  rustling  among  dried-up  grasses. 

Overcome,  I  dozed,  for  the  mere  moving  of  an  eyelid  seemed 
fatiguing.  1  dreamed  of  all  the  beauty  of  the  East;  all  the 
luxuriance   of    ancient   Spain;    all  the  love   in   the   Songs   of 
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Solomon ;  all  the  fragrance  of  Persian  poetry.  I  dreamed  of 
pomegranates,  of  figs,  [of  sherbet,  of  roses,  of  gazelles,  of  tiny 
singing  birds  in  cages,  of  plashing  fountains,  and  of  women. 

And  in  my  dream  I  heard  voices — voices  speaking  in  an 
unknown  tongue.  I  threw  out  my  arm  to  stop  a  fleeting 
shadow,  and  suddenly  awoke.  Upon  the  sands  were  six  native 
boys,  the  eldest  was  perhaps  seventeen.  They  were  playing 
some  game,  the  rules  of  which  were]  secret  to  me.  Their  clothes 
were  lying  in  a  heap  under  the  reeds,  and,  bronzed  and  naked, 
they  played  in  the  sun,  leaping  into  the  sea,  over  rocks,  over 
each  other.  They  wrestled,  they  rolled  in  the  sand,  they  buried 
each  other,  and  swam  races  through  the  filmy  ripples. 

Laughter  filled  the  air — filled  my  heart;  youth  reigned 
supreme,  tyrant  over  a  scene  of  incredible  beauty.  Close  to  me 
the  eldest  lad,  all  sinews  and  muscle,  was  keeping  two  younger 
boys  at  bay  with  the  shaft  of  one  of  the  reeds,  his  white  teeth 
gleaming  half  with  joy,  half  with  determination.  "  It  was  a  real 
battle.  He  slipped,  fell,  and  the  two  leapt  upon  him.  He 
wrestled.  Three  lithe  bodies  tumbled  and  twisted  in  the  sand, 
and,  with  a  splash,  sought  shelter  in  the  blue  reflection  of  the 
tranquil  sky.  The  ripples  licked  at  the  rocks,  the  quiet  images 
were  shattered,  and  a  cry  of  boyish  victory  arose. 

I  closed  my  eyes,  and  I  fancied  I  saw  the  ancient  Greeks 
playing,  wrestling,  dancing,  exercising  their  limbs  on  the  sands 
of  Corinth,  and  1  knew  that  I  felt  the  same  joy  as  they :  the  joy 
of  youth,  the  joy  of  impeccable  beauty,  the  joy  of  unfailing 
health,  of  exercise,  of  classic  irresponsibility.  I,  like  them,  for 
a  moment  realised  the  perfect  aesthetic  pleasure  given  to  all 
time  in  their  superb  statuary. 

The  wondrous  beauty  of  an  arm  raised  to  strike,  of  a  leg 
stretched  to  spring,  of  a  head  thrown  back  in  defence,  of  a  body 
taut,  of  a  spirit  young,  and  my  soul  cried  "Eureka!  1  have 
found  it,  I  have  found  it !  " 

The  cry  of  ancient  Greece ;  the  cry  of  young  England ; 
the  cry  of  Arabia ;  Youth  eternal,  slave  of  the  eternal  spirit, 
worshipper  unconscious,  but  nevertheless  devout,  of  the  same 
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ideal ;  more  intense  the  pleasure  even  than  the  pleasure  of  love^. 
more  beautiful,  perhaps  more  exhilarating,  more  exalting.  Youth 
was  King ;  in  the  cloudless  sky,  like  a  young  forehead  without  a 
wrinkle ;  in  the  level  sea  like  the  skin  of  a  young  virgin ;  in  the 
smooth  ageless  sand,  in  the  green  reeds,  the  leafy  trees,  in  the 
hum  of  the  bees,  the  flight  of  the  birds,  in  the  warm  rocks.  In 
all,  above  all,  through  all,  it  was  Youth,  youth  superb  who  cried 
triumphant,  and  I  likewise  cried.  I  cried  with  the  poet  David,. 
"  Grace  is  poured  abroad  in  thy  lips ;  therefore  has  God  blessed 
thee  forever." 
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FOR  YOU,  BRIGHT  ORANGE  FLOWERS  . 

FOR  you,  bright  orange  flowers  of  yearfall-gloams, 
There  is  no  dolour  in  your  steady  flame, 
Nor  yearning  for  a  spring  that  no  more  comes, 
Or  summer  gone  as  soon  as  summer  came. 
Your  frailty  lingers 
Beneath  the  autumn's  fingers. 
Each  petal  spreading  to  their  slow  caress  and  tame. 
But  savage  ere  you  know,  and  swift  to  tear  and  maim. 

And  we,  whose  nature  heartened  in  the  green 
Light  airs  of  May,  shall  be  unwilting  trees. 
We  strive  to  match  you  tho'  long  since  have  been 
Our  spring,  our  summer's  golden  rhapsodies. 

Our  courage  lingers 

Beneath  the  autumn's  fingers, 
Caring  no  more  how  savage-swift  the  winter  is ; 
Content  to  catch  kind  music  from  the  harshening  breeze. 
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REGINALD  RANDERSON 


THE   RINK  WALTZ 

Emphasise  the  waltz-time. 

IGHT  ;  and  the  moon ;  and  the  Mediterranean 
murmuring  faintly  afar ;  (two,  three;  one,  two,  three) 
Youth,  from  the  shade  of  dim  cypresses,  yearningly 
strums  a  romantic  guitar  ..." 
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Poor  old  electric  organ  !     Captive  giant 

Goaded  by  cruel  prongs,  you  wail  in  pain 

A  sentimental  waltz; — the  blared. 

Too  metronomic  rhythm  wearily  throbs 

Ironic  ecstasy;  roared  blasts  of  sound, 

Distressingly  sforzando,  storm  the  roof. 

Charge  the  green  walls,  the  smooth  and  glistening  floor, 

And  still  repulsed,  in  wild  waves  froth  around 

The  rink  where,  rashly  precipitate, 

Circling  circles  accelerate. 

Metallic  voice ;  swiftly. 

With  reckless  abandon  madly  swing 

Syncopate, 

The  clasping  partners ;  girls  fling 
Defiant  legs  high  ofl*  the  floor ; 
Swerve ;  try  to  summon  more 
Energy  for  the  rout ;  eyes 
Beacon  eyes  and  arm  complies 
(As  desperately  the  dancers  reel) 
With  parted  lips'  unheard  appeal. 
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With  exaggerated  naivete. 

Instructors  cool  as  water  glide, 
Arch  their  backs,  and  lithely  slide 
In  rings  around  inferiors 
Parading  their  posteriors. 

"...  Open,  dear  love,  your  conventional  casement ;  shine 
down,  my  most  heavenly  star  (two,  three;  one,  two,  three) 

Oh,  how  my  heart  blossoms  roses  etcetera, 
Ah  !  (two,  three ;  one,  two,  three)  Ah ! " 

What  whirring  cataracts  of  wheels ! 
Glancing  feet .  .  .  high  heels  ... 
Wild,  diabolic  leer 
Of  cave-dwellers  hurtling  near 
With  palaeolithic  violence  .  .  . 
Whiffs  of  cigarette  and  scent, 
Through  the  clammy  air  adrift, 
Prick  our  nostrils  in  the  swift, 
Cooling  gales  as  pairs  careen 
Past  the  barrier  where  we  lean. 

Commonplace  catastrophe 
Zig-zagging  clumsily, 
Rinking  meteors  collide, 
Dance  like  cripples  on  a  slide. 
Totter,  caper,  trip — then  crash 
Horribly  floorwards; — others  clash 
With  the  group  ; — confusion  spreads. 
Rinkers  must  not  lose  their  heads ! 
Luckily  Instructors  leap 
To  the  rescue  of  the  writhing  heap ; 
Sort  the  limbs  out;  haul  the  brave 
To  their  feet;  and  murmuring  suave 
Platitudes  to  ease  their  pain 
They  lean  to  the  time  again  ... 
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Lean  to  the  regular  time  again  ... 
Inexorably  trite  refrain ! 
Remorseless  pangs  !     Recurrent  strain ! 
Deadening  the  senses,  hammering  the  brain: — 

"  Night,  and  the  moon ;  and  the  Mediterranean 

murmuring  faintly  afar ;  (two,  three  ;  one,  two,  three) 

Youth,  from  the  shade  of  dim  cypresses,  yearningly 

strums  a  romantic  guitar ;  (two,  three ;  one,  two,  three) 

Open,  dear  love,  your  conventional  casement ;  shine 

down,  my  most  heavenly  star  (two,  three;  one,  two,  three) 

Oh,  how  my  heart  blossoms  roses  etcetera 
Ah! Ah!" 
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RONALD   RICHING 


THE  HOUSE  OF  BLOOD 

THERE  were  six  windows  at  the  front  of  the  house,  which 
was  built  in  three  stories ;  all  eighteen  windows  were 
fronted  with  window-boxes,  and  they  were  ablaze  with  scarlet 
geraniums.  The  dull-red  of  the  walls  was  obscured  by  the 
growth  of  a  well-developed  creeper,  which,  in  the  autumn,  when 
the  geranium  petals  had  fallen  like  soft  scarlet  stains  to  the  grey 
stone  path  beneath  and  had  withered  and  been  brushed  away, 
enkindled  a  less  garish  flame,  then  extinguished  itself  throu^ 
its  own  impetus,  dramatically  casting  off  its  pointed  leaves  as 
though  it  shed  large  drops  of  blood  and  died  wistfully. 

Garfield  called  it  the  house  of  blood :  Garfield  was  a  cynic ; 
he  referred  to  his  aunt's  house  in  this  way  not  only  because  of 
its  outward  atmosphere— scarlet  tulips  were  predominant  round 
the  lawn  in  spring — but  because  from  the  bloodless  ruler  of  the 
demesne  emanated  an  overwhelming  dread  calculated  to  destroy 
all  the  finer  attributes  of  the  senses.  Perhaps  Garfield  was  not 
really  a  cynic,  merely  so  bitter  that  he  verged  on  insanity. 

He  was  languidly  regarding  the  geraniums  as  they  spread 
in  an  uncompromising  possessive  growth  in  eighteen  three- 
foot  lines  across  the  house,  from  his  wicker  chair  on  the  lawn  ; 
in  one  hand  he  held  a  text-book  on  Roman  law,  his  first  finger 
inserted  between  the  leaves  at  the  page  he  had  been  reading ; 
with  the  other  he  swung  gently  the  tortoise-shell  spectacles  he 
had  removed  from  the  bridge  of  his  nose  :  half  lulled  into  a 
morbid  resignation,  he  voiced  his  musings  in  a  weary  monotone. 

"  How  infuriatingly  trim  and  stiff  it  all  is,"  he  muttered, 
**  and  how  unnatural.  Oh,  you  geraniums,  why  can't  you  nod  in 
the  breeze — or  do  something.  What  artificial  things  geraniums 
are." 

"  What  are  artificial,  Garfield  ? "  inquired  a  colourless  voice 
behind  him. 
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Miss  Lovell  had  swept  noiselessly  across  the  lawn  while  he 
was  speaking,  and  now  drew  a  second  chair  into  position,  so 
that  she  could  conveniently  regard  her  nephew. 

Garfield  turned  wearily,  for  he  was  accustomed  to  such 
unexpected  intrusions  on  his  privacy,  and  regarded  the  slim, 
graceful  woman  near  him.  He  was  horribly  fascinated  by  the 
exquisite  taste  of  her  costume — that  relentless  figure  dressed 
in  black,  and  wearing  a  large  hat  which  was  given  startling 
distinction  by  the  chic  position  of  a  scarlet  rose  that  served 
to  emphasise  the  paleness  of  her  lips  and  cheek. 

"  Geraniums,"  he  answered  wearily. 

Miss  Lovell  had  composed  herself  instantly  on  taking  her 
seat,  and  now  it  seemed  as  though  she  had  been  sitting  there 
during  the  whole  afternoon. 

"  Geraniums  have  always  flowered  in  our  window-boxes,"  she 
rejoined  in  clear  dispassionate  tones  which  were  so  fine  and 
well-modulated  as  to  be  almost  unimpeachable.  "  One  might 
say  it  is  a  tradition  of  the  Lovell  family." 

"  Oh,  is  that  why  they're  here  ?  "  commented  her  nephew. 

"  And  you  are  a  Lovell,"  pursued  the  lady  as  though  she 
triumphantly  uttered  a  condemnation. 

Garfield  turned  to  her  again.  She  seemed,  he  thought, 
almost  beautiful  with  her  easy  superficial  grace,  her  awful 
composure,  and  her  utter  alienation  from  the  world  he  and 
all  other  normal  people  enjoyed. 

"  But  I  think  I  am  a  Garfield,"  he  said. 

Miss  Lovell  paused  before  replying,  but  her  tone  was  as  even 
as  before  :  "  You  bear  your  mother's  surname  as  your  Christian 
appellation,  but  it  is  usual  in  our  family  to  find  the  Lovell  blood 
predominant." 

**  Blood  !  "  muttered  Garfield  in  a  shocked  tone.  Suddenly 
he  felt  sick. 

It  was  impossible  to  defy  Miss  Lovell :  she  carried  all  her  in- 
sinuations, her  subtle  innuendoes,  even  her  unexpressed  opinions, 
with  serene  confidence  behind  her  inscrutable  veil,  and  her 
strongest  opponents  acquiesced  in   her  decisions  through  utter 
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terror.  Garfield  knew  of  only  one  person  who  dared  to  differ 
with  her — his  friend  Hamilton  Jones ;  and  he,  only  because  his 
strength  and  grace  could  match  hers  upon  occasion.  Miss 
Lovell  admired  Jones,  but  was  a  little  jealous  of  him  ;  she  hoped 
one  day  to  number  him  among  her  conquests  ;  so  that  he  found 
himself  accorded  a  phenomenal  welcome  whenever  he  visited  the 
house. 

He  was  expected  that  day  for  tea,  and  Miss  Lovell  rose  to 
renew  her  toilet  against  taking  up  her  position  behind  the 
tea-tray. 

Garfield  remained  gazing  at  the  grass  ahead  of  him,  in  an 
attitude  expressive,  almost,  of  annihilation,  and  even  when 
Hamilton  had  taken  possession  of  the  vacant  chair  he  could  not 
stir  himself  without  prodigious  effort. 

At  last  when  he  broke  the  silence  which  Jones  had 
not  disturbed,  he  spoke  in  the  weak  tones  of  a  hopeless 
invalid. 

"  Well,  Hamilton,  I'm  sorry ;  I'm  even  more  morose  than 
usual.     What  was  London  looking  like  ? " 

"Didn't  see  much  of  it,"  replied  Jones.  "What  have  you 
been  doing  all  day  ?  " 

"Messing  about  with  my  kit,  mostly.  It  was  returned 
to-day." 

"  Mine  arrived  too,  but  IVe  not  had  time  to  look  over  it 
yet.     It's  in  a  rotten  mess,  I  suppose  ? " 

"  Mine  ?  Oh,  yes — well,  I  don't  know  ;  it  appears  to*  be 
correct,  as  far  as  my  own  possessions  are  concerned,  but  they've 
kindly  enclosed  gear  that  doesn't  belong  to  me  ;  for  one  thing, 
there's  a  service  revolver." 

"  Really  ?     Have  you  sent  it  back  yet  ? 

"^o  ;  nor  do  I  intend  to.     I  shall  keep  it." 

Jones  regarded  him  curiously.     '*  Why  ? "  he  asked  quietly,  t 

"  Because — it  might  be  useful,"  Garfield  replied  casually. 

"But  surely "  began  Jones,  growing  more  agitated  than 

was  his  wont,  but  Garfield  interrupted  imperiously:  "Jones, 
don't  raise  arguments "  then,  finishing  weakly,  relapsed  into 
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his  former  moody  silence.    Jdnes  cursed  his  impetuous  lapse,  and 
didn't  speak  again. 

The  atmosphere  became  yet  more  oppressive  :  the  house  more 
intensely  sinister.  Garfield  reached  up  his  arms  painfully,  his 
face  was  contorted  with  despair ;  he  spoke  as  though  the  world's 
burdens  lay  heavily  upon  his  shoulders :  "  Dear  God !  .  .  .  " 

'*  Jones,  Jones,"  he  said,  "  why  am  I  doomed  like  this  ?  I 
am  a  victim ;  my  life-blood  is  being  irrevocably  absorbed  by 
that  woman,  and  I  haven't  the  power  or  the  strength  to  resist. 
What  can  I  do  ?  what  is  it  possible  to  do  ? '' 

Hamilton's  fingers  closed  into  the  palm  of  his  hand  as  he 
strove  to  repress  a  sigh — or  was  it  a  gasp  of  exasperation  ?  He 
couldn't  tell ;  it  was  all  so  ludicrous,  so  preposterous ;  but 
what  could  hfe  do  save  urge  upon  his  friend  the  disastrous 
consequences  of  forgoing  his  personality,  and  the  urgent  necessity 
of  collecting  his  forces  and  making  a  stand  against  the  insurgent 
enemy  .  .  . 

Miss  Lovell  herself  heralded  tea  with  a  gracious  smile  to 
Jones. 

"  Garfield,"  she  remarked,  as  she  wielded  the  teapot,  in  the 
tone  of  one  who  makes  polite  conversation,  **  Garfield  has  been 
objecting  on  the  principle  of  artificiality  to  the  geraniums  in  our 
window-boxes.     I  wonder,  what  is  your  opinion,  Mr.  Jones  ?  " 

"  1  think,"  he  said,  directing  his  gaze  levelly  at  hers,  "  that 
geraniums  under  most  circumstances  are  splendidly  formal,  but 
scarcely  graceful  or  artistic." 

"  Ah  !  '  splendidly  formal,'  "  commented  Miss  Lovell,  caress- 
ingly ;  "  I  think  that  an  admirable  description.  They  are, 
perhaps,  my  favourite  flower,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  hear  such  an 
a:pt  phrase  applied  to  them  by  an  impartial  judge."  She  smiled 
slightly — and  Garfield  also  smiled. 

**  You  are  to  be  envied,"  he  said  in  an  unmistakable  imitation 
of  his  aunt's  voice,  but  with  a  touch  of  asperity  which  strangely 
contrasted  with  the  rest  of  his  assumed  style,  "  at  least  I  envy 
you,  Jones,  your  shrewd  powers  of  discernment  and  adaptability 
to  circumstances." 
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His  words  were  probably  chosen  at  random,  but  he  feared  to 
miss  his  cue,  and  they  served  to  convey  to  his  audience  a  new 
note  in  his  speech,  a  departure  from  his  general  phase  of  life  that 
should  have  been  portentous  and  warning.  Certainly  they  had 
the  effect  of  considerably  perturbing  his  aunt,  and  perplexing  his 
friend,  to  whom  the  warning  was  most  apparent,  and  who  mis- 
trusted the  possible  lines  on  which  this  new  defence  might 
develop :  he  said  little  during  the  remainder  of  his  stay,  and 
although  Miss  Lovell  talked  variously,  she  obviously  felt  the  lack 
of  harmony  that  such  a  discord  had  produced. 

She  did  not  urge  Hamilton  to  prolong  his  visit,  but  when  he 
was  at  the  point  of  departure,  Garfield  took  his  arm  and  asked  if 
he  would  return  for  cigars  after  dinner.  "  I  don't  feel  safe,  some- 
how," he  hazarded,  "  I  can't  feel  certain  of  anything  to-day,"  so 
Hamilton  promised  and  went  away. 

Garfield  abruptly  sat  down  on  the  Chesterfield  in  the  hall ; 
he  took  up  his  text-book  on  Roman  law,  opened  it  where  a 
piece  of  grass  marked  the  pages,  but  stared  dreamily  at  his  boots 
instead  of  reading. 

He  did  not  look  at  his  aunt  when  she  came  in  and  sat 
beside  him  ;  she,  however,  once  more  assumed  her  pose  of  having 
been  with  him  from  when  he  first  sat  down,  and,  looking  out 
of  the  window,  began  to  speak. 

"  Apropos  of  the  geraniums,  Garfield — oh,  1  wouldn't  dis- 
turb your  studies,  but  I  noticed  that  you  held  your  book  upside 
down — I  want  to  express  my  opinion  on  your  career.  Mr. 
Jones  seemed  to  suggest  that  what  you  object  to  in  geraniums 
is  their  lack  of  artistic  attributes.  But  surely  one  isn't  able  to 
consider  such  details— or,  at  least,  to  attach  any  importance  to 
them — if  one  is  going  to  make  a  successful  lawyer !  Do  you 
think,  Garfield,  that  you  are  quite  likely  to  meet  with  success 
in  your — profession  ? " 

Garfield  smiled  grimly.  "My  tutor  is  not  exactly  dis- 
couraging :  and  really  I  fail  to  perceive  the  connection  between 
my  private  personal  opinions  and  my  success  as  a  barrister. 
Men  in  that  profession  may  even  have  recourse  to  brutal  hard- 
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ness  when  occasion  demands,  and  yet — be  quite  humane  in 
private  life." 

Miss  Lovell  smiled  reprovingly.  "Ah,  yes,  I  was  coming 
to  that  point,"  she  replied,  very  gently.  "  Of  course,  with  a 
Lovell  it  is  different.  In  our  family  we  have  no  room  for 
sentimentality." 

"  Do  you  mean  by  that,"  burst  out  Garfield,  **  that  artists 
-like—" 

"  My  dear  nephew  ! "  interrupted  Miss  Lovell,  as  sharply 
as  it  was  possible  for  her  to  speak :  "  1  am  not  prepared  to 
enter  into  a  dissertation  on  the  merits  of  men  to  whom  that 
term  may  or  may  not  be  applicable.  I  only  state  an  old  family 
truth.     Lovells — have  always  respected  their  traditions." 

The  senses  of  nausea  and  of  intense  irritation  conflicted  in 
Garfield's  brain,  so  that  he  was  undecided  as  to  whether  he 
would  precipitate  his  tome  of  law  at  his  blood-relation  and  him- 
self into  the  garden,  or  whether  he  should  emit  one  soul-wrung 
moan  and  abandon  himself  to  his  fate  !  Meanwhile  he  remained 
inert :  then  Miss  Lovell  made  the  greatest  miscalculation  of  her 
life  ;  she  imagined  she  had  subdued  him,  and  proceeded  to  make 
an  astounding  utterance. 

"  You  may  as  well  know,  I  think,  of  your  position  in  life 
from  to-morrow  onwards — I  have  not  forgotten  that  to-morrow 
you  attain  to  your  majority,  although,  as  I  have  said,  we 
Lovells  do  not  pander  to  sentimentality.  This  moment  seems 
to  me  most  propitious,  because  you  appear  to  question  my 
authority.  To-morrow  you  not  only  enter  into  possession  of 
this  house  and  the  diminished  grounds,  but  you  also  inherit  all 
the  wealth  which  appertains  to  the  family,  and  which  is  my  own 
source  of  income  as  well  as  yours  :  so  that,  after  to-night,  I  am, 
technically "  (the  slightest  stress  was  laid  on  the  word)  "  no 
longer  able  to  maintain  any  position  here." 

Miss  Lovell  imagined  that  she  had  already  subdued  her 
nephew,  and  that  it  needed  only  this  statement  to  complete  her 
triumph  which  should  leave  her  in  undisputed  possession  of  that 
which  she  had  governed  so  relentlessly  hitherto.     She  smiled  in 
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gentle  confidence,  as  though  it  were  a  concession  on  her  part  to 
listen  to  the  formal  consent. 

Garfield  rose  deliberately,  then  before  walking  away  turned 
to  regard  her  with  a  new  expression  on  his  face ;  he  seemed  to 
have  grown  older,  stronger,  and  there  was,  unmistakably,  con- 
tempt in  his  glance.  He  spoke  drily.  "  I  am  glad  to  know 
that,"  he  said,  and  left  her. 

Miss  Lovell  gasped  incoherently,  wildly.  It  was  impossible, 
incredible,  that  she  should  be  flaunted,  faced  with  the  prospect 
of  destitution,  forced  to  realise  that  she  was  living  on  charity ! 

Garfield  half  recognised  these  factors  in  the  case,  but  he  felt 
no  relief,  nor  did  he  know  the  joy  of  newly  gained  power.  He 
had  grown  too  morose,  his  moroseness  had  developed  into  in- 
sanity too  much,  to  force  such  realisations  of  untrammelled 
liberty  upon  his  consciousness  with  any  sudden  force,  but  slowly 
the  new. vision  of  life  which  he  had  never  conceived  took  posses- 
sion of  his  mind,  absorbed  his  thoughts  ;  and  as  a  sudden  shock, 
he  became  aware  while  he  dressed  for  dinner  of  his  complete 
mastery,  the  enormity  of  his  sudden  conquest ;  and  before  he  left 
his  room  he  conceived  the  inspiration  of  a  forcible  method  of 
illustrating  his  power,  but  he  was  undecided  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  he  should  introduce  it. 

The  occasion  presented  itself  when  there  remained  nothing 
but  two  crystal  vases  of  gypsophila,  dessert  plates  and  cutlery, 
and  a  large  silver  dish  piled  high  with  fruit  on  the  table. 

Until  the  servants  had  left  the  room.  Miss  Lovell  had 
spoken  little,  but  as  she  dissected  a  green  fig  and  admired  its 
orange  centre,  she  began  her  sally  with  her  usual  composure. 

"  I  have  decided,  Garfield,"  she  commenced,  "  to  dismiss 
the  male  servants  and  in  future  to  employ  only  women." 

Her  nephew  glared  dully :  "  I  object  to  that  proceeding," 
he  remarked. 

Miss  Lovell  raised  her  eyebrows  in  frank  amusement. 

*'  Unfortunately,"  she  answered  with  some  irony,  "  I  have 
already  told  Stephen  and  Bradwell  that  I  can  dispense  with 
their  services  at  the  end  of  the  month." 
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Garfield  leant  across  the  table ;  he  recognised  his  oppor- 
tunity :  "  But  I  cannot,"  he  said  in  the  same  bewildered 
monotone,  '*  and  I  shall  counteract  your  orders." 

Miss  Lovell  almost  lost  her  temper.  "  Indeed,  Garfield,"  she 
remonstrated,  **  I  beg  you  will  accord  me  due  respect  ..."  Then 
suddenly  found  herself  confronted  with  a  revolver. 

"  Silence,  you  cursed  vampire,"  Garfield  demanded.  "  Can't 
you  see  you're  beaten  at  your  own  game  ?  Do  you  think  I'm 
such  a  fool  as  to  bow  to  your  wretched  governance  any  longer, 
even  if  you  do  remain  here  on  sufFerarice  ?  "  He  was  growing 
somewhat  wild,  and  Miss  Lovell,  who  was  speechless,  decided 
that  since  her  nephew  was  evidently  homicidally  inclined, 
it  would  be  wise  to  summon  assistance ;  to  that  end  she  rose 
slowly,  but  Garfield  also  stood  up,  and  as  she  moved  towards 
the  bell,  he  approached  her,  still  with  the  revolver  pointed 
at  her. 

He  had  only  intended  to  show  his  power,  but  now  that  he 
found  she  expected  an  attack  on  her  life,  why  should  he  not  try 
it — yes,  he  would  kill  her. 

"  You  have  gone  too  far  at  last,"  he  spluttered  with  a  fiendish 
joy  ;  by  this  time  he  was  w^ithin  a  yard  of  her  ;  "  and  now  you're 
going — going  somewhere  else — ever  so  far  away,"  and  he  laughed 
uproariously  as  his  trigger-finger  tightened. 

Then  Miss  Lovell  found  herself  stirred  to  desperation :  she 
struck  his  outstretched  arm  away  from  her  and  towards  himself, 
and  the  motion  hastened  the  pressing  of  the  trigger,  which 
occurred  when  the  revolver  was  pointing  to  his  breast. 

The  report  which  followed  deafened  her  for  a  moment ;  t^hen 
she  saw  her  nephew^  lying  on  the  floor  with  a  wound  from  w^hich 
poured  blood  on  to  the  whiteness  of  his  shirt-front  and  the 
gypsophila,  which  had  in  some  way  been  flung  to  the  ground  ; 
the  door  burst  open,  and  Hamilton  Jones  ran  forward. 

It  was  he  who  conveyed  his  friend  to  his  bed,  issued  direc- 
tions to  the  household,  and  who  attended  on  the  invalid  during 
the  ensuing  period  of  unconsciousness  and  delirium  ;  and  it  was 
he  whom  Garfield  found  by  his  side  when  he  finally  regained  his 
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senses.  At  length,  with  some  pain,  the  Lovell  heir  commenced 
his  interrogations. 

"  What  does  the  world  know  about  this  affair  ? "  he  asked. 

**  Exactly  what  I  told  them,"  came  the  steady  reply.  "  That 
you  were  displaying  your  new  revolver  and  accidentally  shot 
yourself — and  that  I  saw  it." 

"  Thank  you,  Jones.     What  ofr— my  aunt  ?  '* 

"  She  waited  until  the  doctor  pronounced  you  to  be  out  of 
danger,  then  went  off  abroad  somewhere  as  companion  to  a 
wealthy  old  lady." 

Garfield  smiled  joyously  for  a  few  moments  as  he  turned 
over  this  humorous  piece  of  news  in  his  mind. 

"  How  long  before  term  begins  ? "  he  asked  wearily. 

"  Three  weeks." 

**  Good !  I  want  to  let  this  place  on  a  ninety-nine  years' 
lease  before  then,"  he  commented  in  a  dry  tone,  then  fell  silent 
once  more.  After  a  time  he  spoke  again  ;  it  was  clear  that  he 
had  completely  recovered  his  mental  balance,  and  that  what 
had  passed  was  in  the  nature  of  an  hallucination  rather  than  a 
tangible  occurrence. 

"  Tell  me,  Jones,"  he  said,  "  it  will  be  the  October  term  ? " 

"  Yes,"  answered  his  friend  ;  "  why  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  thought  it  would  be — only  1  couldn't  remember 
whether  it  was  geraniums  or  creeper  that  had  caused  it  all — I 
only  saw  blood." 
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EDGELL  RICKWORD 


A  DEAD  MISTRESS 

THERE  are  no  worms  nor  gaping  flies 
Shall  find  this  body  strange  to  touch. 
But  in  a  nonchalant  despite 
Patter  across  the  stately  thighs, 
And  near  the  fallen  buttocks  find 
Morsels  to  tease  their  sullen  mind ; 
And  its  essential  fragrance  such 
As  beetles  feel  across  the  night. 

This  is  the  end  of  being  fair 

And  generous  of  delight.     The  arms, 

That  closed  another  world  than  this 

And  laid  ways  to  new  regions  bare. 

Are  now  the  roads  that  ants  intent 

On  dull  domestic  errands  went; 

And  the  damp  hair  the  bindweed  harms, 

And  on  the  belly  blind  things  kiss. 
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DOROTHY  M.  ROBERTS 


BLEA  TARN 

DUSK  on  your  silver-grey  water  is  a  silent  bird  holding 
long  shadows  under  brown  drooping  wings.  From  the 
blue  Langdale  heights  it  has  journeyed,  over  heathland  and  grey 
stumbling  fell-land  where  quiet  winds  sway  the  wild  juniper. 

All  sunlight  goes  out  of  your  singing  as  larchwoods  grow 
deeper,  and  waking  owls  cry  through  the  shadow.  Now  dusk 
wings  enfold  your  grey  water — they  plunge  and  lift  slowly  along 
your  slow  waves. 

Your  voice  that  has  lost  the  sun's  singing  is  a  lonely  voice, 
cold  and  wind-shaken.  You  sigh  as  a  bare  forest  sighs  when 
northern  winds  shake  the  brown  branches.  You  tell  of  grey 
winter  and  wind-haunted  night — you  tell  of  old  sorrows  .  .  . 

Dusk  on  your  silver-grey  water  is  a  silent  bird  holding  long 
shadows  under  brown  drooping  wings.  Now  all  the  green  larch- 
woods  are  shrouded  —  your  red  reeds  are  hidden  away.  Only 
white  rocks  at  your  waves'  edge  gleam  faintly,  as  they  stoop  to 
your  long  secret  story. 
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MICHAEL   SADLEIR 


URBAN  DIALOGUE 

HUSH  !  Hush  !  You  seem  to  forget  I  have  a  reputation  ! " 
"  Forget  it  too  ! " 
'*  1  have  a  splendid  memory." 
**  And  a  divine  figure." 
**  But  that  belongs  to  my  reputation." 

"  Your  figure  not  your  own ? " 

"  How  dare  you,  sir  I     Of  course  it  is  my  own  !  " 

"May  I  borrow  it?     You  shall  have  it  back." 

"  What  do  you  want  it  for  ? " 

"To  make  a  copy." 

"A  copy?" 

"Yes — in  miniature." 

"  A  slow  business,  surely  ?  " 

"  So  so.     It  depends  when  the  work  starts." 

"  But  must  it  be  done  all  at  once  ? " 

"  Ultimately,  yes.    But  I  am  willing  to  begin  by  instalments." 

"  You  realise  that  the  design  is  copyright  ? " 

"  Perfectly.     I  am  prepared  to  pay." 

"  In  kind  ? " 

"  However  you  choose."  ' 

She  thought  for  a  few  seconds.     Then  reflectively : 

"  I  want  some  gloves,"  she  said. 

TV-  ^  Tr  ^ 

Two  days  later  he  called  about  four  o'clock.  She  was  in  the 
long,  scented  drawing-room.  The  lamps  were  unlit  and  against 
the  lilac  dusk  her  hair  glimmered  eerily. 

"Your  gloves,"  he  said  courteously. 

"  How  thoughtful  of  you  !     They  are  a  perfect  shade."     * 

"They  are  to  match  your  eyes." 

"  And  the  price  ? " 

"  The  copyright  of  your  hands." 
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"Here  they  are." 

"  I  must  study  them  carefully." 

"Both  at  once?" 

"  One  in  each." 

"  You  are  tickling  !  " 

"  The  scent  is  unfamiliar  to  me." 

"  A  special  soap  of  my  own.     Is  your  investigation  finished  ? " 

**  It  only  remains  for  me  to  set  an  imprint  on  them." 

And  he  kissed  the  pointed  finger-tip  with  lingering  respect. 

tF  *¥?  *  tP 

They  met  in  Bond  Street.      The  sunshine  laughed  on  the 
house-fronts.     Every  passer-by  was  newly  and  gaily  clad. 

"  I  am  shopping.     And  you  ? " 

"  Hunting  for  copyrights." 

"Happy   man!     There  is   one  yonder  that  does  not  look 
expensive." 

"  I  collect  diamonds,  not  paste.     Money  is  no  object." 

"  Not  even  twenty  guineas  ? " 

"  In  this  window,  I  imagine  ?     I  thought  so.     The  one  with 
the  blue  plume  ?     Delicious.     It  is  yours." 

"  When  will  you  come  ? " 

"  This  evening,  if  you  are  alone." 

"I    shall   look   for   you   at   ten   o'clock.     You   will   expect 
a  receipt,  of  course.     In  kind.     Will  a  plait  do  ?  " 

"No  indeed.     Not  even  a  ribbon.     Flowing  loose." 

"  Good-day,  the*i.     Or  rather,  au  revoir." 

"One  moment.     I  have  seen  some  charming  shoes." 

"  You  are  observant." 

"  Merely  persevering." 

"The  size?" 

"  Perfect.     They  are  the  smallest  made." 

"  Oh  dear,  I  have  a  hole  in  my  stocking !  " 

"  That  is  easily  remedied." 

"  What  a  beautiful  cigarette-holder  you  have." 

"  The  shop  is  next  door."  \ 

#  #  #  # 
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It  was  striking  ten  as  he  rang  her  bell. 

**  Good  heavens,  what  a  bale !     Are  you  a  delivery  van  ?  " 

"  Say  rather  the  van  of  a  delivery." 

"  That  would  [be  clumsy.  But  let  me  see  what  you  have 
brought." 

"  The  shoes.  Are  they  not  chic  ?  And  these  stockings. 
Then  a  cigarette-holder.     Then " 

"  Wait !    You  go  too  fast.     The  stockings  look  rather  small." 

"Try  them.  No,  it  is  useless  over  the  others.  That  is 
better.  No  need  to  put  them  right  on.  Let  me  measure.  Ah  ! 
A  different  soap  this  time.     Do  you  wash  in  sections  ? " 

"  What  an  idea !  Let  me  see  those  white  things.  Really  ! 
And  you  bought  these  in  person  ?  Brave  man.  And  that 
also?     And  even  that?     Indeed  you  deserve  to  prosper." 

"  If  I  may  venture — that  particular  one  looks  to  me  a  trifle 
short .  .  ." 

"  Upon  my  word  !     In  a  boudoir  too  !  " 

**  I  am  at  your  disposal." 

"  You  set  me  an  example  !  Please  do  not  move.  I  will  go 
and  see  how  they  fit." 

**  I  await  your  verdict.   Stop  !  You  forgot  the  cigarette-holder." 

"It  is  delicious." 

"  It  has  been  between  your  lips." 

"  Be  careful !     You  crush  those  lovely  things." 

"Loveliness  should  thrive  on  crushing." 

She  slipped  to  the  door^and  vanished. 

^  *  T\^  Tf 

Five  minutes  later  the  house  telephone,  hanging  by  the  fire- 
place, whistled  softly.  He  took  up  the  receiver  with  elegant 
indifference. 

"  They  do  beautifully,"  whispered  a  voice, 

"  And  the  other ?     Is  it  not  too  short  ? " 

"  For  some  occasions  perhaps.     But ,"  here  the  whisper 

wavered  into  ghostly  laughter — '  not  for  quite  all .  .  .  To-night 
for  instance  ..." 

Replacing  the  receiver,  he  walked  quickly  out  of  the  room 
and  up  the  stairs. 
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FOUR   TRANSLATIONS   BY   PAUL   SELVER 


OTAKAR  BREZINA 
Thus  sang  the  Waters  .  .  . 

BETWIXT  two  fires,  sun  and  earth,  spell-bound  we' rove 
through  ages. 
From  life's  thirsty  roots  we  mounted  to  ethereal  stems, 
To    splendour    of    blossoms,   clenched   in    throes    of   grievous 

yearning, 
Through    streams    of  nummulite    oceans,    dimness    of   ancient 

diluvial  forests,  , 

Kingdoms  of  bygone  creation  gigantic. 
Caverns,  where   man,  secret  brother  of  beasts,   earth's  coming 

deliverer, 
Slaked  in  us  fire  of  his  blood,  curse-beset. 
Burning  eternally,  unquenchable. 

In  stars  of  morning  dew  we  quivered  upon  battlefields. 

In  rivers  of  tears  we  fierily  flowed  over  judgment-places. 

To  life's  quickening  rhythms  we  chanted  in  marble  cities 

Beneath  triumphal  bridges  and  with  buffet  of  waves  in  our  oceans 

In  mocking  pathos  we  thundered  the  epic  of  earths 

Buried  amid  ages.     With  fire's  glowing  leavens 

We  fermented  into  ethereal  glaciers  of  cloudy  mountain-ranges, 

Above  the  golden  sun's  hidden  lair  at  his  setting. 

Like  airy  mirages,  recoiling  through  distances  of  cosmos 

From  a  giant  world  more  resplendent. 

The  rainbow  we  conjured  in  weeping  of  waterfalls  and  beneath 

oceans'  starry  mirrors 
We  concealed  age-old  contest  of  our  unnumbered  creatures 
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Mute  and  relentless,  illumining  the  black  depths  with  lightning- 
flashes. 
Like  alluring  serpent- orbs  we  glinted  in  treacherous  eddies 
Upon  scaly  rivers,  but  like  unto  graveyards  of  myriad  graves 
In  grief-ridden  gulfs  we  poured  as  oblivion, 
And  with  words  of  a  hallowing  prayer  we  fervently  whispered 
Above   magical  simmer  of  balm-laden  fountains,  in  thousand- 
fold guise. 

Before  the  despairer's  glances  our  dehcate  billows  are  opened 
As  numberless  lips,  eternally  moving  in  frenzy 
Stunned  by  the  blow  of  sudden,  horror-laden  knowledge. 
But  conquerors  read  our  hidden  wisdom  from  their  heights 
Out  of  the  silvery  chart  blazing  to  them  from  depths,  as  lines 

upon  night's  hand 
And  as  on  a  coin,  the  inscription's  glittering  imprint  proclaim- 
ing the  value; 
Unto  them  speak  life's  joyful  secrets  in  our  thousand  pathways, 
Which  from  all  mountain-peaks  pour  to  a  single  sea 
And  from  multiple  strains    of    our   springs,   river-courses  and 

oceans. 
They  hear  the  chant  of  a  single  kindly  power. 
Which  in  numberless  changes  seeks  earth's  true  countenance. 

And  lo  1     Before  their  glance  the  severed  throes  of  a   myriad 

hands 
Stiffen  to  a  single  gigantic  spirit-hand,  begirding  earth. 
Which  in  a  sculptor's  splendid  and  tragical  gesture, 
Kneading  the  ball  of  his  tractable  clay. 
Transforms  the  secret  of  things   as   prompted   by   his  vision's 

magnificence 
In  torturing  pangs  of  creation 
Never  assuaged. 

"  The  Hands''  (1901). 
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ANTON  IN   SOYA 
Bizarre  Dream 

1  spake  unto  her :  "  There  is  naught  that  we  can  await  from  this 

Life, 
Naught  from  this  Earth,  and   naught   from  this    Heaven  and 

naught  from  these  Saints. 
Loathsome  to  me  are  To-days  where  the  Past  hurls  mocking 

echoes. 
Come  thou  with  me,  most  precious,  I  wot  of  another  World, 

revealed  to  my  spirit." 

And  I  spake  :  "  Sever  thyself  from  all  and  we  will  depart  (as 

though  it  were  naught) 
When  thy  mother  sleeps  and  thy  father  is  in  the  tavern  and 

when  the  city  reeks  of  mire. 
On  tiptoe  ...  I  will  fling  away  weapons,  those  that  in  fever  I 

seized  on 
For  shielding  of  my  head  and  thine  .  .  .  thus  .  .  .  now  I  reject 

them  for  ever, 

''  Thus  beside  me,  fused  with  my  sorrow  and  passion  and  terror 

and  ecstasy, 
Shalt  thou  go.     But  ward  off  memory  of  cowering  mortals. 
These  vermin  with  venerably  outworn  statutes. 
Thou   must    abandon   old   Earth,   thou   must  rend    all    bonds 

asunder." 

Though  she  wept  and   her  lips  were  aquiver,  (waveringly)  she 
girded  herself  towards  nightfall, 

Yet  she  came,  but  tarried  at  every  step,  sobbing  she  hearkened 
awhile 

To  her  mother's  breathing,  when  doors   clattered, — she  remem- 
bered companions  of  old 

And  dancing-halls  and  the  springtide  evening  by  the  river  near 
native  forests  ... 
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*  Ah  ! ''   quoth    I ;    "  not  thus  may'st  thou  go    with  ballast  of 

accursed  memories. 
They  are  but  marshy  vapours,  upon  which  our  souls  have  thriven. 
Forget   not  evil   that  the    world    was  contriving   against  thee, 

what  tears  thou  hast  shed  ; 
Forget  not  wounds  from  accursed  hands,  and  laughter  of  them 

that  defile, 

Or  that  from  youth  they  arrayed  thee  as  a  puppet  for  pastime 

of  men. 
For  domestic  lust  of  gluttons  and  lecherous  bodies  of  burgesses. 
Forget  not  how  they  craved  that  thy  soul  should  be  Weakness, 

Weakness, 
That  under  the  savour  of  sin  it  might  seek  Christ  and  Mary. 

Wilt  thou  not  forget  ?  .  .  ."    Long  we  fared  together.    Days  and 

nights  passed  by. 
Over  mountains  we  stride,  and  shun  the  dwelhngs  of  mortals. 
Yonder  where  mistletoe  clings  to  the  pine-trees,  yonder  where 

the  moon  hangs  in  the  darkness,^ 
Yonder  is  goodliest  faring,  yonder  are  loftiest  dreams  and  most 

lavish  of  blossom. 

"  Wherefore  now  weepest  thou  ?      Belie  vest  thou  not  in   New 

Life  upon  Other  Worlds  ? " 
That  she  should  weep  not,  when  I  led  her  across  fallow- lands,- 

forests,  over  waters. 
Beneath  the  silvery  glimmer  of  evening  I  began  to  speak  falsely 
Of  Legends  of  beauty  to  be  and  unknown  regions  of  foreboding. 

And  thus  did  we  fare.     And  lighted  on  vessels  .  .  .    That  was 

a  sorrowful  Ocean 
And  a  Land  for  marvelling,  a  city  with  lights  that  were  drab 
and  pallid, 
'    And  sightless  windows,  and  towers  with  pinnacles  in  the  clouds  ; 
And  1  led  her  to  the  vessel  and  craved  to  be  borne  into  Un- 
known Worlds. 
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Thereon  was  only  a  steersman       knew,  with  a  thousand  fiery 

promptings 
Meseemed  that  he  guided  the  vessel,  but  his  name  I  knew  not, 
Whether  it  was  Fate- Avenger  or  Fate-Redeemer, 
He  uttered  with  never  a  word,  but  deeply  inclined  him  earthward. 

Thereon  was  only  the  old  steersman,  known  to  me  from  per- 
plexing apparitions ; 

Through  space  of  unconscious  beauty  we  journeyed  with  glow- 
ing horizon. 

Ha!  I  was  mirthful,  seeing  her  take  heart  after  so  lengthy  a 
span. 

And  urged  him  to  journey  like  lightning,  securely  remote  from 
mortals. 

And  we  journeyed  and  journeyed  .  .  .  the  air  full  of  cinnabar 
vapours 

Grew  chill  of  a  sudden  and  gray  (I  perceived  the  old  steers- 
man had  duped  us). 

Only  his  docile  eyes  of  wisdom  glittered  with  uncertain  lustre, 
betokening  ill, 

When  earthwards  he  bowed  him  and  spake,  *'  Forthwith  we 
achieve  our  goal. 

*'  There  is  the  Land,"  he  spake  thereupon  with  malign  craft  in 

his  smile. 
And   pointed  to   a  pale  streak  which  lifelessly  emerged    from 

clouds. 
'*  Thou  liest,  dog  I    Yonder    is  the   selfsame    mortal  again,"  I 

screamed  in  my  fury, 
"  Cranes  I  behold  on  the  shores,  windows  of  houses  glittering  in 

the  sunshine. 

Thou  art  one  of  that  human  rabble,  confess,  thou  basilisk, 
I   will   slay   thee,   thou    dog,   thou    Evil    incarnate,   cozening 
huckster  !  " 
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He  bowed    him   with    chattering   teeth.      Thereupon    the  pale 

streak  of  earth  again  vanished, 
And  again  on  the  distant  path  from  the  world  of  mortals  we 

journeyed. 

Days  passed  and  horror  of  fruitless  waiting  clung  to  our  hearts. 
We  sat  us  down  in  embrace  and  she  wept,  whispering  of  bygone 

days. 
"  Knowest  thou   how,   in   summer,   twilight   slumbered   above 

warm  pastures, 
Silvery  light  was  aquiver  above  stillness  of  secret  footpaths  ?  " 

"  Dost  thou  see,  thou  dog,  again  she  remembers  ? "  I  cried. 
Evil  of  portent 

Was  the  old  man's  muteness  by  his  compass  (his  hardihood 
allured  me  to  murder). 

"Again  she  weeps,  dog,  journey  swiftly  where  beneath  con- 
science there  is  dawning, 

And  where  there  is  gladness  and  music  and  fragrance  of  blood- 
red  blossoms.'^ 

Days  passed  and  nights  grew  dim.     I  beheld:  her  tresses  had 

whitened, 
Haply  with   dread,    as   the   waves    battered   the    sides    of    the 

mouldering  vessel. 
"  Dost  thou  see   how  her  tresses    have  whitened  ?  "  I  cried  in 

despair.     "  Dost  thou  see,  thou  accursed  old  man  ? 
Even  me  hast  thou  deceived  ;    I   trust  thee  not,   nay,    I   trust 

thee  not." 

And  I  slew  him  with  a  ferocious  blow,  the  dissembling  demon. 
The  deck  rumbled  with  the  fall,  and  the  creak  of  the   rigging 

was  as  laughter. 
"Now  he  shall  no  more  deceive  us  by  return  to  the  accursed 

Earth. 
He  knew  not  Worlds  of  Revelation  .  .  .     Shall  we  die  ?     Ah  I 

to  live  thus  ... 
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Oh,  vainly  thou  pleadest,  never  shall  I  return  to  Earth— nay, 

I  return  not, 
Having  destroyed  thy  youth,  thy  happiness  and   hope  for  the 

Land  of  increase  . .  . 
And  having  destroyed  thy  soul  by  tarrying  for  the  light  which 

Cometh  not. 

No  more  shall  I  return  to  the  Earth  which  I  curse,  the  cradle 
of  Evil. 

Naught  remains  but  to  wait,  or  to  perish  in  frenzied  embrace 
Upon  the  deserted  vessel  amid  an  ocean  greenishly  lifeless 
But  yet  weep  not,  I  shall  swerve  not  for  thy  sake,  firm  is  my 

will. 
And  happiness  it  is  to  perish  afar  from  the  squalor  of  Earth  .  .  ." 

"  Overmastered  Sorrows ''  (1897). 


J.   S.  MACHAE 
Tractate  o^  Patriotism 

That  nook  of  earth  wherein  I  grew  and  lived 

Through  childhood,  boyhood,  and  my  years  of  youth 

With  all  sweet  folly  of  first  love,  with  all 

First  pangs,  deceit  and  misery  of  it ; 

That  one  white  township  in  the  vale  of  Elbe 

With  dusky  forests  on  the  far  horizon, 

With  its  old  castle,  with  its  wild-grown  park. 

Its  placid  market-square,  its  church,  that  shaped 

Outlandishly,  peers  forth  with  huddled  tower 

Across  the  country-side ;  billowy  fields ; 

Avenued  paths;  the  agony  of  God 

Where  cross-roads  meet,  the  meadow-lands  that  flank 

Calm  streams ;  our  cherished  hamlets  round  about,— 

That  nook  of  earth  is  all  for  which  I  crave 
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In  the  shrill  streets  of  this  afflicting  city. 

Yet  rather  is  it  craving  for  the  years 

Of  youth  I  lived  there  .  .  .  Since  the  soul  portrays 

Fondly  unto  itself  those  places,  craves 

Piningly  for  them,  while — fond  thing — it  harbours 

A  trembling  hope  that  by  returning  thither 

It  may  turn  back  its  years  of  youth  ...  I  know 

That  I  would  likewise  love  another  place 

If  I  had  passed  elsewhere  my  years  of  youth  .  .  . 

This  is  my  native  land.     Naught  else.     I  lack 

Aptness  to  worship  that  terrestrial 

Concept,  which  diplomats  have  glibly  framed 

In  their  bureaus;  which  pedagogues  to  us 

Imparted  out  of  atlases  ;  the  which 

Must  needs,  as  each  and  all  terrestrial 

Concepts,  to-morrow,  maybe,  shrivel  or  expand, 

According  as  upon  some  battlefield, 

In  dreadful  strife  which  is  not  our  affair. 

More  striplings  fall  on  that  side  or  on  this  ! 

I  have  not  found  my  pride  in  history, 
That  temple  of  idolaters,  wherein 
Dreamers  devoutly  cast  themselves  to  earth, 
And  in  a  frenzy  beat  their  breasts  because 
They  too  are  Czechs :  nay,  even  as  elsewhere, 
Our  annals  are  a  file  of  dreadful  deeds 
(By  us  accomplished  and  by  us  endured) 
Of  recreant  men,  of  surging  passion-throes. 
Betrayals,  dominations  and  enslavements ; 
And  these  befalling  openly,  became 
Clear-ringing  currency  of  daily  catchwords 
For  tricksters  of  to-day,  here  as  elsewhere. 

Nor  do  1  vaunt  me  of  our  own  days.     We 
Than  others  are  no  whit  the  better  .  .  . 
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We  are  but  palterers  and  caitiffs ;  where 
Power  is,  there  do  we  bend  our  necks  to  it 
In  slavish  wise;  wherefore  are  we  abased 
By  evil  lords.     Time-serving  braggarts  we, 
Testy  and  witless,  laughing-stocks  amid 
Our  pride,  and  palsied  in  vain  peevishness. 
Felons  we  have,  dotards  and  pillagers 
And  hucksters  dealing  in  pure  love  of  country, 
And  a  mere  handful  of  the  men  who  are 
Ever  untainted  and  downright, — but  these 
All  nations  have  elsewhere, — ye  gods,  is  this 
To  be,  perchance,  our  fountain-head  of  pride? 

I  am  no  patriot,  nor  do  I  love 

My  country,  for  I  have  none,  know  none,  nor 

See  cause  for  loving  one  .  .  . 

I  am  a  Czech,  even  as  I  might  be 

A  German,  Turk,  Gypsy  or  negro,  if 

I  had  been  born  elsewhere.     My  Czechdom  is 

The  portion  of  my  life  which  I  do  feel 

Not  as  delight  and  bliss,  but  as  a  grave 

And  inborn  fealty.     My  native  land 

Is  within  me  alone;   and  this  will  I 

Trim  round  at  no  man's  beck,  nor  give  it  tinge 

To  match  with  fashion's  daily  whim  ;   nor  shall 

They  rob  me  of  it ;   whea  above  my  tomb 

The  grass  has  grown,  it  shall  go  living  on 

In  other  souls, — and  if,  some  day  to  be, 

In  them  it  wither,  then  and  only  then 

Shall  it  be  lifeless,  as  old  KoUar  sang. 

And  if  I  toil  for  it,  then  that  is  toil 
For  Czechdom  as  I  feel  it  in  myself 

And  if  I  ever  pride  me  on  it,  then 
I  pride  me  only  on  my  life  ... 

"Golgotha"  (1902). 
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SUBURBAN  houses  in  a  jaded  row 
Siesta  underneath  the  August  sky. 
Huskily  pant  the  trains,  that  to  and  fr6 
Beyond  the  draggled  garden  rumble  by. 
Through  the  long  afternoon  he  watched,  intent, 
The  tunnel  and  the  cutting  and  the  bridge, 
And  pondered  where  the  moaning  engines  went 
When  they  had  vanished  round  the  grassy  ridge. 
The  weather-beaten  summer-house  that  reeked 
Of  melted  varnish  and  of  parching  mould, 
Where  the  warped  flooring  in  the  swelter  creaked, 
Was  as  his  castle,  secret,  strong  and  old. 
For  in  his  knickerbockered  artlessness 
Amid  the  lone  aloofness  of  his  nook. 
He  still  knew  nothing  of  the  woes  of  Tess, 
He  still  knew  nothing  of  the  Yellow  Book. 
And  his  horizon  was  the  jaded  row 
Of  houses  underneath  the  empty  sky. 
Was  he  the  happier?     I  do  not  know. 
How  strange  that  this  should  be,  for  he  was  L 

JOTTING  IN  LATE  WINTER 

THE  cold,  harsh  angles  of  the  city  wane 
Amid  dusk's  bluish  drifts,  that  are  bespecked 
With  ranks  of  trembling  lights,  whose  colour-flecked 
And  shapeless  haloes  float  in  the  soft  rain. 

The  streets,  beneath  a  hovering  magic,  change 

To  terraces  of  dream  in  misty  blur ; 

Through  them  the  quickening  season's  early  stir, 
And  its  first  hopes  with  buoyant  footsteps  range. 
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O  the  sweet  wizardry  of  muffled   noise 

And  faded  lines,  groping  on^  inch  by  inch, 

Around  gaunt  frontages  whose  shadowy  poise 
Blends  with  the  sky,  where  timid  planets  flinch 

From  green  and  crimson  of  a  shrill  behest 

That  blinks :    "  Try  Lipton's  Tea.     It  is  the  best. 


ELEGY  OF  THE  ARGONAUTS 

OUR  seas  are  sprinkled  with  enchanted  isles 
Marked  on  our  sober  charts  as  girt  with^shoals. 
But  from  our  track  they  lure  us  with  their  wiles, 
That  promise  balm  and  solace  to  our  souls. 

We  sight  their  shores  at  bluish  wane  of  day. 
And  ranks  of  festive  lanterns  we  behold. 
On  a  lagoon  is  mirrored  their  array 
In  rocking  flecks  of  crimson,  green  and  gold. 

In  feverish  delight  we  disembark 
On  regions  where  new  constellations  gleam: 
Beneath  new  firmaments  amid  whose  arc 
Our  yearnings'  fateful  statutes  are   supreme. 

The  night  is  scented  with  the  bloom  of  strange 
And  scented  petals.     Muffled  chants  arise 
From  groves  where  soft  and  beckoning  shadows  range 
O  wondrous  music  of  enraptured  sighs ! 

The  spell  is  potent,  but  the  spell  will  fail. 

We  know,  we  know  1     When  a  bleak  dawn  appears 

And  the  lagoon  is  riven  by  a  gale, 

We  shall  escape  amid  remorse  and  fears. 

And  fate  broods  mutely,  and  we  ask  in  vain 
If  we  can  wrest  redemption  from  our  will. 
If  our  own  spirit  can  by  contest  gain 
Conquest  of  life,  sway  over  good  and  ill. 
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WOMEN  mock  me,  are  not  for  me. 
And  yet  some  thought  of  woman  seems 
Albeit  in  unfleshly  wise 
To  light  the  spaces  of  my  dreams. 

I  wandered  in  a  laurel  wood, 
To  come  upon  a  marble  stair; 
And  on  a  throne  of  ancient  gold 
I  found  the  Queen  of  Egypt  there. 

She  loosened  from  its  amber  pins 
The  ebon  torrent  of  her  hair : 

Which,  as  a  temple,  veiled  within 
The  deity  of  breast  and  limb ; 
The  gleam  died  on  the  laurel  leaves 
And  all  things,  save  her  eyes,  grew  dim. 

They  say  the  marriage  bed  is  sweet, 

And  swelUng  throats  have  hymned  its  charms  : 

This  vision  came  by  night  to  me 
Who  never  lay  in  woman's  arms. 


THE   OLD  POSTMAN 

HERE  he  sits  who  day  by  day 
Tramped  the  silent  years  away 
Knew  a  world  but  ten  miles  wide, 
Cared  not  what  befel  outside. 

Nor,  his  tramping  at  an  end. 
Has  he  need  of  book  or  friend : 
Peace  and  comfort  he  can  find 
In  the  mill-pond  of  his  mind. 
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THE  LIFTING  OF  THE  DARK 

Characters : 
AN  OLD  WOMAN  A  GIRL 

A  YOUNGER  WOMAN  THE  MAN 

(her  Daughter)  j 

The  Scene  is  in  the  Turret  of  an  old  Castle  in  an  unknown  Country.  There 
is  a  small  narrow  window  at  the  bacJc,  a  door  on  the  right,  from  which 
winding  stairs  lead  up  to  a  yet  higher  turret^  and  another  on  the  left  which 
leads  down  to  the  rest  of  the  castle.  In  the  centre  is  a  brasier,  and  round 
it  are  some  wooden  stools. 

The  Old  Woman  is  sitting  on  a  stool  looking  into  the  glow  of  the  brasier. 
The  Girl  is  leaning  against  the  wall  at  the  back,  looking  out  of  the 
window.  It  is  very  dark.  Outside  the  window  the  blackness  is  as  a  wall. 
The  Younger  Woman  comes  presently  from  the  door  on  the  right  with  a 
plate  of  food  and  a  lighted  lamp.  The  plate  she  puts  on  a  block  of  stone 
projecting  from  the  wall  on  the  right,  the  lamp  she  hangs  to  a  chain  in 
front  of  the  window. 

The  Woman.     He  has  not  eaten.     He  is  still  watching. 

The  Girl.     You  should  have  let  me  take  it. 

The  Woman.  I  am  his  mother,  and  he  would  not  eat  what 
I  took  him.     Why  should  he  eat  what  you  take  him  ? 

The  Girl.  Because  he  has  held  me  in  his  arms  and 
kissed  me. 

The  Old  Woman.  He  will  not  eat  because  he  watches  for 
his  dream,  and  has  no  hunger.  Men  who  watch  for  their  dreams 
forget  their  bodies. 

The  Girl.     That  is  why  he  does  not  kiss  me  now. 

The  Woman  [sitting  by  the  brasier].     It  is  a  mad  dream. 

The  Old  Woman.     What  is  it  ?     1  have  forgotten. 

The  Woman.  He  talks  of  Light.  He  says  the  light  is 
coming.  He  says  the  land  will  be  as  it  was  before  the  Great 
Darkness  fell.     He  is  mad.     My  son  is  mad.     The  Darkness  fell 
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for  all  time.     Why  should  the  light  come  again  ?     We  are  well 
enough  as  we  are. 

The  Old  Woman.  It  was  light  once.  The  mother  of  my 
mother  saw  the  last  of  the  light  when  she  was  a  little  child.  It 
was  grey,  she  said,  and  one  could  see  a  long  way  without  lamps. 

The  Girl  [siill  at  the  window].    It  will  be  beautiful,  the  light. 

The  Woman.  Why  do  you  say  it  will  be  beautiful  ?  How 
can  you  tell  ? 

The  Girl.     He  says  it.  ^ 

The  Woman.     He  is  mad. 

The  Girl.     He  is  a  seer. 

The  Woman.  Down  in  the  town  they  all  call  him  mad.  He 
was  thought  well  of  before  he  grew  wild-headed  with  his  dream. 
Now  they  laugh  at  him. 

The  Girl.     They  laugh  because  they  cannot  understand. 

The  Woman.  Come  away  from  the  window.  .  It  will  not 
grow  light  for  your  watching. 

The  Girl.     I  want  to  see  the  first  of  the  light  with  him. 

The  Woman.     You  will  watch  long,  then.     [A  pause,] 

The  Girl.  I  wish  I  could  watch  with  him.  I  wish  I  could 
stand  beside  him  so  that  he  would  say,  "  Look,  there  is  the 
light;  do  you  see  it  ?  "  And  I  would  say,  "  Yes,  I  see  it.  It  is 
beautiful.  You  are  a  true  seer."  And  we  would  stand  close  to 
one  another  and  watch  the  coming  of  the  light  together.  But 
he  wdll  not  heed  me  any  more.  [Coming  to  The  Woman's  knee.'] 
Mother  of  him  I  love,  why  will  he  not  heed  me  ? 

The  Woman.  He  is  mad.  My  son  is  mad.  [A  pause ;  then 
The  Woman  speaks  suddenly.]     What  was  that  ? 

The  Girl.     It  was  a  wind. 

The  Old  Woman.  It  was  a  cold  wind  that  blew  from  out 
beyond  the  dark.  The  world  is  stirring  in  her  sleep.  [The 
Women  draw  closer  in  to  the  brasier,  but  The  Girl  looks  over  her 
shoulder  at  the  window.]  My  mother's  mother  talked  of  one  who 
prophesied  the  coming  of  the  dark  in  the  days  when  it  was  light. 
They  called  him  mad.  There  were  some  few  who  believed  him. 
They  called  him  prophet.     None  believe  in  your  son. 

The  Girl.    None  but  I. 
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The  Woman.     You  would  believe  if  he  said  he  was  God. 
The  Girl  [^almost  to  herself].     If  he  said  he  was  God  ?     [2'o 
The  Old  Woman.]     Tell  me  more  of  this  other  prophet. 

The  Old  Woman.     He  said  the  darkness  was  the  cloud  of 
men's  sins.     That  angered  them,  so  that  when  it  fell  they  took 
him  as  a  wizard  who  had  conjured  the  dark  upon  them — they 
took  him  and  nailed  him  to  a  Cross  and  he  died. 
The  Girl.    Died ! 

The  Old  Woman.     That  is  the  lot  of  prophets. 
The  Girl.     But  he  brings  the  light !     Him  they  will  clothe 
in  a  purple  robe  and  set  on  a  high  throne  and  crown  like   a 
king. 

The  Old  Woman.     Then  he  will  not  be  a  prophet  any  more. 
The  Girl.     Why  not? 

The  Old  Woman,  No  king  was  ever  a  prophet,  and  no 
prophet  was  ever  a  king. 

The  Girl  [gazing  in  front  of  her  as  if  inspired].      But  he 
will  be.     He  will  be  the  first.     He  will  be  the  first  Prophet- 
King  of  the  world.     Through  him  the  world  will  be  redeemed. 
I  know  it.     I  have  seen  it  when  I  grew  clear-eyed  in  my  sleep. 
The  Woman.     She  is  mad,  too. 

The  Old  Woman.  No.  She  loves.  Her  own  heart  is  the 
world  to  her.  He  will  be  Prophet-King  over  that  world.  And 
over  that  world  the  light  will  come  surely  enough. 

The  Girl.  We  will  spread  our  hearts  out  over  the  world  in 
a  mantle  of  light,  and  we  will  gather  the  world  to  shelter  in  the 
nest  of  our  hearts.  [Then  she  falters  from  her  ecstasy,]  Unless 
— unless  he  has  forgotten  me  for  ever.  If  he  never  loves  me 
again,  I  shall  be  the  only  dark  thing  on  earth. 

The  Old  Woman.     A  man's  dreams  can  make  him  forget 
all  things — even  love,  for  in  his  dreams  he  finds  love  anew. 
The  Girl.     Ah,  no,  no  ! 

The  Old  Woman.  The  love  of  dreams  is  more  than  the 
love  of  woman  to  some. 

The  Girl.  But  not  to  him,  surely  not  to  him.  If  I  could 
but  creep  into  his  dreams.  If  the  first  fight  that  he  saw  would 
fall  on  my  face. 
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[From  above  comes   a   long-drawn-out   cry   of  triumph. 
The  echo  of  it  leaps  and  bounds  from  turret  to  turret 
of  the  castle.       The  Woman  and  The  Gibl  start  to 
their  feet. 
The  Old  Woman.     What  is  it? 
The  Girl.     It  is  he,  crying  aloud. 

The  Woman.  Did  you  not  hear  it?  It  was  the  voice  of 
my  son.  It  was  terrible.  It  seems  to  sound  still.  It  makes 
me  afraid. 

The  Girl.  I  am  afraid,  too,  but  it  is  the  fear  of  joy.  The 
cry  was  glad.  He  has  seen  it.  He  has  seen  the  first  of  the 
light.     He  spoke  truth.     The  light  is  coming. 

[She  goes  to  the  window  and  peers  out  of  it. 
The  Woman.     Maybe  his  madness  has  taken  hold  of  him. 
I  must  go  to  him. 

The  Girl.     Listen.     He  is  coming  down. 

[She  turns,  looking  towards  the  door  on  the  right.  The 
Woman  stops  halfway  between  her  and  the  door.  As 
they  wait  the  black  slit  of  the  window  goes  slowly  grey, 
and  gradually  a  pale  light  spreads  over  The  Girl's 
face.  Then  The  Man  appears  in  the  doorway  on  the 
right.  He  is  white  with  his  long  watching,  but  his  eyes 
are  shining  with  triumph.  His  gaze  turns  instinctively 
towards  the  window  ;  The  Girl,  halffearfidly,  stretches 
out  her  arms  to  him.  The  Woman  midway  between 
them,  waits  for  him  to  look  at  her. 
The  Man.  The  light  falls  on  you  before  all  things,  O  face 
of  wonder,  face  of  my  dear  desire. 

[He  goes  to  her  and  frames  her  face  in  his  hands,  holding 
it  in  the  growing  light.     The  Woman  makes  as  if  to 
touch  him  as  he  passes  her,  but  he  is  not  aware  of  her, 
and  she  lets  her  hand  fall. 
The  Girl  [softly^     Prophet-king,  I  thought  you  had  for- 
gotten. 

The  Man.  The  light  came  to  me,  when  I  loved  you.  How 
should  I  forget,  when  it  spreads  over  the  world.  Look  !  how  it 
grows  and  grows.     The  dark  heart  of  this  land  is  brightening 
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with  the  love  of  God.  All  these  years  the  souls  of  my  brothers 
have  hung  hke  bats  in  their  bodies  ;  now  they  shall  unfold  the 
wings  of  glad-coloured  birds  that  yearn  towards  the  sun. 
[Clasping  her  to  his  side  with  one  arm  while  he  points  upward  with 
the  other, ']    Does  you  soul  leap  to  the  light  ? 

The  Girl.     It  leaps !     It  clings  to  yours. 

The  Woman.  I  am  chilled.  \_She  goes  to  the  brasier,  and 
crouches  close  to  it,  casting  a  frightened  look  now  and  again 
towards  the  window,'] 

The  Man.     Mother.     Come  and  look  with  us. 

The  Woman.     No.     I  am  cold. 

The  Man.     Are  you  not  glad  ? 

The  Woman.  No.  It  is  unkind,  this  light.  It  is  like  ice 
round  my  heart.  [During  this  the  light  has  turned  from  grey  to 
the  red  of  the  dawn,] 

The  Girl  [clutching  the  man's  arm].  Oh,  look !  What  is 
happening  ? 

The  Man.     It  is  the  dawn.     The  first  dawn  you  have  seen. 

The  Girl.     It  is  red,  like  blood. 

The  Man  [throwing  up  his  arms  in  triumph.]  The  blood  of 
the  world  pulsing  in  the  veins  of  the  sky. 

The  Old  Woman.     The  fire  is  dying. 

The  Woman.     We  must  feed  it. 

The  Man.  No.  You  will  need  it  no  longer.  There  shall 
be  no  more  crouching  over  the  dull-glowing  embers.  There 
shall  be  no  more  groping  in  the  blackness  with  feeble  lamps. 
We  shall  warm  our  bodies  in  the  glow  of  the  sun  and  walk 
unafraid  by  the  strong  light  of  his  beams.  Mother— Grand- 
mother, come  away  from  the  fire. 

The  Woman.  The  fire  was  kind.  It  was  ours — we  tended 
it,  and  it  warmed  us,  and  flickered  on  the  walls  gratefully.  But 
this  light  of  yours  is  cruel.  It  beats  down  from  the  hard  heaven 
on  all  alike. 

The  Old  Woman.  I  will  stay  by  the  fire  till  it  dies.  It  is 
too  late  to  change. 

The  Man.  Has  the  darkness  crusted  your  hearts?  [He 
comes  and  stands  between  them,]     You,  Grandmother,  you  are 
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old — for  you,  maybe,  it  is  too  late.  But  you,  mother  ?  You 
are  young.  You  have  many  years  to  live.  How  can  you  speak 
so  of  this  blessing  of  God — this  lifting  of  his  wrath  ? 

The  Woman.  How  do  I  know  it  is  God's  blessing  ?  His 
blessing  should  be  gentle — it  should  not  hurt  me  as  this  light 
does.  I  was  happy  in  the  darkness  ;  I  felt  nothing  of  his  wrath. 
I  wanted  no  change.     I  was  well  enough  as  things  were. 

The  Man.  It  is  always  so.  I  might  have  known.  That 
cry  rises  always  out  of  the  mud  of  weakness  that  clogs  the  feet 
of  the  strong.  The  fear  of  change,  the  fear  of  the  unknown. 
But  look  now.  The  change  has  come,  and  there  is  nothing  to 
fear  ; — the  unknown  is  known  and  it  is  good. 

The  Woman.     I  look  and  I  fear.     I  look,  and  it  is  not  good. 

[The  murmurs  and  cries  of  a  great  crowd  gathering  are 

heard  from  below. 

The  Man.     Listen!    The  people  are  gathering  to  greet  the 

light.     They  laughed  at  me,  but  now  they  know  I  spoke  truth. 

They  are  not  afraid.      They  do  not   hang  over  a  dying  fire. 

They  come  out  to  bathe  their  faces  in  the  gathering  light. 

\A  'pause.     Then  The  Girl,  who  has  been  listening  intently 
at  the  window,  suddenly  beckons  to  The  Man.     He 
goes  to  her. 
The  Girl  \in  a  half-whisper\     Listen!      I  think   they  are 
afraid  too. 

[They  stand  listening.      The  sound  of  the  crowd  grows 
louder;    then    above  the    general    murmur    a    single 
agonized  voice  is  heard  calling. 
The  Voice.     Woe!  Woe!  Woe! 

[The  crowd  takes  up  the  cry,  till  it    becomes   one   long 
clamorous  moan. 
The  Man  [passes  his  hand  over  his  eyes  as  if  dazed.     Then 
when  he  speaks  there  is  in  his  voice  for  the  first  time  the  note 
of  despair,']     Oh  God  1     Can  they  not  feel  the  joy  ? 
The  Old  Woman.     No. 

The  Man  [almost  helplessly].      They — must  feel ! — It  was 
dark.     Now  it  is  light.     They — must — feel — the  joy  ! 
The  Voice.     Woe !    Woe  !     Woe  ! 
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The  Man.  I  must  go  to  them.  I  must  show  them  the 
gladness  that  is  in  me — that  must  be  in  them. 

The  Woman  [suddenly].  You  must  not  go.  [She  clings  to 
him.]    You  must  not  go — my  son  ! 

The  Man.  Let  me  be,  mother.  You  cannot  understand. 
You  have  lost  me  because  you  feared  to  follow  me.  You  can- 
not stay  me  now.     [He  puts  her  away  from  him.] 

The  Woman  [to  The  Girl].     Can  you  not  hold  him? 
The  Girl.     He  must  go. 

The  Woman.  Keep  him  here.  You  can.  [She  falls  on  her 
knees  before  The  Girl.]  On  my  knees  1  ask  you,  keep  him 
here  I 

The  Girl.     He — must  go. 

[The  Man  moves  straight  to  the  door  on  the  left,  and  goes 
out  down  the  steps  without  looking  back.    A  pause* 
The  Woman  [dully].     He  put  me  from  him.     My  son  has 
gone  from  me.     He  is  not  my  son  any  more. 

The  Girl.  He  never  looked  back.  But  he  will  come  again, 
when  he  has  taught  them  to  rejoice.  They  will  raise  him  up  and 
do  him  honour,  and  he  will  come  again  in  triumph. 

The  Woman  [still  on  her  knees,  not  daring  to  look].  Has 
he  come  among  them  yet  ? 

The  Girl  [at  the  window].     Not  yet. 

[A  pause.     Then  a  great  roar  goes  up  from  the  crowd. 
The  Girl.     He  is  among  them  now.     They  are  thronging 
round  him.     Others  are   carrying  something  towards  him.     It 
must  be  a  throne.     [She  looks  intently.     Suddenly  she  draws  in 
her  breath,  and  shrinks  back  from  the  window.      She  speaks  in 
a  horror-stricken  whisper.]    The  lot  of  Prophets ! 
The  Old  Woman.    .What  is  it! 
/        The  Woman  [dragging  herself  to  the  window  and  looking. 
Then  she  turns  away  and  comes  into  the  room,  speaking  with  a 
still  calm].     They  are  naihng  my  son  to  a  cross. 

[A  great  beam  of  sunlight  strikes  through  the  window, 
and  streams  over  The  Girl  as  she  leans  with  closed  eyes 
against  the  wall. 
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IRIS  TREE 


AT   A   DAi^OE 

WEARILY  apart    I   sit  though  still  my  shoulders  rub 
with  partners  of  the  feast, 
And    still   my  laughter  froths   as  from   the  yeast   of  curious 

chemicals  beyond  my  will. 
This  tainted  music  that  disgusts  and  pleases,  this  fog  of  faces 

hateful  and  appealing. 
Cut  wounds  within  my  heart  and  give  them  healing,  are  both 

the  fever  and  the  drug  that  eases. 
So  intermingled   are  the  two   sensations   of  hopelessness   and 

fluctuating  joy. 
As   children  play  though  wearied   of  their  toy,  they  leave  a 

negative  of  inclinations  .  .  . 
I   feel  aloof  and   cold,   though    keeping   chime   with   clicking 

tongues,  brains  whirring  and  unwinding, 
With    laughter    shrill,   and    restless    fingers    binding    a    dying 

garland  round  the  feet  of  Time — 
But  in  some  face  caught  unawares,  or  word  dropped   like   a 

silence  in  the  noisy  throng, 
I  seem  to  be  released  upon  a  song  that  wings  me  on  its  music 

like  a  bird 
Pulsing  the  darkness.     Suddenly  the  scale  of  song  falls  sharply 

down  to  that  abyss 
Of  margins  sinking  below  emptiness,  where  tones  gape  voiceless 

as  a  dreamer's  wail  .  .  . 
Wilted,   devitalised   I   seem    to   be,   my    flaunted   valour   like 

a  blowing  flag, 
Flaps  pale  and  tattered  as  a  washed-out  rag  that  wetly  coils 

around  the  heart  of  me. 
No  jests  can  stir  me,  I  can  make  no  jest,  a  blurring  darkness 

shifts  across  the  glass 
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Where  my  impressions  leave  their  seal  and  pass  from  off  my 

spirit,  stripping  it  for  rest. 
No  rest,  no  quick  impressions,  limp  and  grey  as  worn  ekstic 

stretched  beyond  its  leap, 
I  quiver  no  response  to  those  that  keep  their  pull  upon  my 

nerves,  yet  I  obey 
Their  glance  v^ith  a  mechanical  intent,  as  though  my  thought 

were  swifter  than  my  speech, 
As  though  my  soul  had  leapt  beyond  their  reach,  and  waited 

mocking.     So  I  circumvent 
Their  scorn  with  an  instinctive  subtlety.  .  .  Yet  why  should  I 

have  waited 
Within  this  vat  of  folly  to  be  baited  by  fools  I  have  redeemed 

with  phantasy? 
I   see  the   stomach   spirits  that  they  force  into  such  fanciful 

elaborate  kit. 
In  stationary  speed  their  pleasures  sit  astride   them  as  upon 

a  rocking-horse  ... 
I   hear  the  music  groan  beneath  the   whip  that  goads  it  to 

a  last  hilarity, 
I  see  my  life  with  hectic  clarity  scourging  itself  into  a  final 

skip; 
Melting  all  moments  into  one  quick  round  of  panting  dance 

tune,  cheating  time 
With  all  its   chords  that  echo,  hours  that  rhyme  in  Heaven, 

keeping  the  soul  bound 
Through  mortal  rhythm  to  eternal  tune.  .  .  False  is  this  tinkling 

jig  that  sets  my" feet 
To  such  a  frantic  measure,  while  each  beat  stiffens  my  soul  and 

freezes  it  immune — 
The  new  day  comes  at  length,  but  in  his  face  I  see  the  mottled 

colours  of  the  last, 
The  future  takes  its  semblance  from  the  past  and  follows  up  the 

custom  of  its  race — 
This  night  shall  be  reflected  in  a  glass,  repeated  in  another 

dimly  seen, 
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Endless  perspectives  mimic  what  has  been  in  avenues  through 

which  my  life  must  pass — 
And  they  at  last  converging  to  a  wall  shall  make  me  halt, 

to  find  no  open  door 
Through  which  to  pass,  I  shall  be  evermore  the  guest  of  mirrors 

at  a  dancing  hall. 
Oh,    let    Earth    enter    here;    a    dawning    cloud,    and    lonely 

hill-shapes  where  the  long  winds  blow, 
Let  Silence  shut  her  palms.     Great  souls  1  know  live  in  the 

stillness,  and  their  thoughts  are  bowed, 
Listening,  toward  a  point  of  silence,  yet,   I   fear  that   quiet 

more  than  any  sound. 
My  very  roots  are  restless  underground,  the  leaves  are  agued 

with  a  cureless  fret. 
A  rain  of  whims  has  blotted  out  my  thought,  and  I  can  hear 

my  body  humming,  singing. 
The  little  bells  of  flesh  forever  ringing  to   drown  the  far-off 

music  I  have  sought. 
Sensation  drugs  my  brain  and  tears  my  will,  sensations  creeping 

fluid  over  me, 
Like  hands  of  foam  that  stretch  out  of  the  sea  to  snatch  the 

flowers  growing  on  a  hill.  .  . 
So  I  remain  here  banqueting  with  lust,  so  I  still  spin  the  circles 

of  the  dance, 
To  pick  the  spangle  of  a  dead  romance  from  out  this  heap  of 

animated  dust !  .  .  . 
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THE   CHURCH 

1HAVE  forgotten  this  yet  it  returns 
With  gentle  mystery  upon  me  as  before, 
As  though  a  trailing  invisible  presence  met  me  at  the  door 
And  drew  me  forward  where  the  pale  lamp  burns, 
Through  darkening  curtains  to  the  darkest  core 
Where  silence  reigns  alone, 

The  sombre  velvet  robes  floating  around  her  throne. 
As  though  a  breath  had  chilled  my  lips  with  sighs, 
Hands  hushed  my  ears,  and  as  though  veils  were  blown 
Smokily,  driftingly  before  my  eyes. 
And  falling  waters  lulled  my  sense  to  sleep 
Plashing  in  darkness.     Till  again  recalling 
My  self  that  came  here  and  that  soon  will  creep 
Back  to  the  streets,  from  exultation  falling 
Into  the  spin  of  hours  that  stand  and  keep 
Watch  for  me,  timing  me  behind  the  gate 
Lest  I  linger  late. 

And  now  I  walk  indifferently,  remember  the  day 
That  brought  me  hither  and  will  take  away. 
Smile  to  the  tickling  purr  of  flatteries 
That  shiver  in  me  still,  observe  the  play 
Of  my  quick  thoughts  against  the  motionless  mysteries 
That  wait  for  prayer,  against  the  whispering  litanies 
Monotonously  passing  in  an  endless  stream. 
Half  envying,  half  pitying  those  that  kneel 
And  bow,  and  dip  their  hearts  into  a  dream 
That  it  may  calm  and  heal. 
The  women  seem  so  small  that  their  appeal 
Appears  the  larger,  the  more  filled  with  light, 
Because  their  little  shrinking  bodies  needs  must  feel 
Their  lonely  darkness  in  the  circling  candles  bright  .  .  . 
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Yet  mournfully  with  weariness  my  sight 

Accepts  their  forms,  my  heart  accepts  their  patience, 

My  heart  that  nothing  stirs  and  nothing  chastens. 

And  wearily  my  thought  looks  down  again 

Observing  all  the  restless  atoms  of  my  brain 

Where  no  faith  dawns,  no  shimmering  renascence 

Of  simple  love.      But  bright  and  vain 

My  moments  light  their  wings  at  every  fire 

And  scream  because  their  triumph  brings  them  pain. 

Because  Life  hurts  in  kiUing  more  than  does  the  martyr's  pyre 

Of  voluntary  death  .  .  .  These  penitents  forego 

Vanity,  yet  many  look  at  me  with  quick  desire 

For  my  vain  joys,  not  knowing  my  vain  woe ; 

So  all  things  cancel  one  another  burning  low 

On  the  same  dusty  level  to  expire. 

These  sufferers  renounce  in  coming  here 

Life  that  would  yield  no  glitter  while  I  wear 

The  golden  nails  that  tear  me  and  still  stare 

With  pity  for  their  tears  through  frozen  eyes  ... 

Ah,  I  feel  guilty  as  though  they  prayed  for  me 

Envious  of  faith  where  I  can  only  see 

An  altar  mailed  with  scintillating  lies  .  .  . 

So  now  I  go,  and  leave  without  replies 

The  haunted  questions  stealing  through  my  brain, 

Remembering  the  gay  hours,  that  came  before  and  come  again. 

Yet  feeling  in  between  as  though  a  door 

Of  Gothic  silence  waited  for  my  cries 

To  rend  its  hush  with  martydom  and  pain. 
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OSCAR  WILDE 


[The  manuscript  of  this  unpublished  poem  by  Oscar  Wilde,  from  the 
collection  of  Mr.  John  B.  Stetson,  Junr.,  of  Elkins  Park,  Pennsylvania,  was 
sold  at  the  Anderson  Galleries,  New  York,  on  April  23  last,  with  a  volume 
of  Wilde's  Poems  for  260  dollars.  It  is  presumably  inscribed  to  Miss 
Margaret  Burne- Jones,  and  must  therefore  have  been  written  before  Septem- 
ber 4th,  1888,  on  which  day  the  only  daughter  of  the  late  Sir  Edward  Burne- 
Jones  became  the  wife  of  Professor  John  William  Mackail,  the  friend  and 
biographer  of  William  Morris. 

The  poem  is  here  reprinted  by  permission  of  the  author's  literary 
executors.] 

To  M.  B.-J. 

SWEET  are  the  summer  meadows, 
Blue  is  the  summer  sky, 
And  the  swallows  like  flickering  shadows 
Over  the  tall  corn  fly. 

And  the  red  rose  flames  on  the  thicket, 
And  the  redbreast  sings  on  the  spray, 

And  the  drowsy  hum  of  the  cricket 
Comes  from  the  new-mown  hay. 

And  the  morning  dewdrops  glisten, 

And  the  lark  is  on  the  wing: 
Ah,  how  can  you  stop  and  listen 

To  what  I  have  to  sing ! 
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G.  M.  BESSEMER  WRIGHT 


THREE   FABLES 


I. — Ideals 


AN  artist,  being  on  his  death-bed,  called  for  his  three  sons 
jfjL  and  gave  them,  in  default  of  the  concrete,  a  quantity 
of  advice.  To  the  eldest  he  said :  "  You,  my  son,  have  chosen 
to  follow  in  my  footsteps  and  to  be  a  painter.  I  charge  you  to 
be  true  to  j^our  art  and  to  yourself.  Eschew  the  fashionable 
drawing-room  and  flatter  no  one  by  your  art  or  your  demeanour. 
Paint  only  that  which  you  see  in^our  subject.  Express  yourself 
in  your  work  regardless  of  whether  your  pictures  please  the 
multitude.  Like  me,  you  will  die  a  poor  man,  but  mayhap 
after  many  generations  your  name  will  be  famous." 

To  the  second  he  said,  "  Having  been  brought  up  to  worship 
only  beauty  it  is  but  natural  that  the  artistic  temperament  which 
I  have  been  careful  to  foster  in  you  should  assert  itself.  You 
have  chosen  letters  as  the  medium  in  which  to  express  yourself, 
and  I  can  offer  you  no  better  advice  than  that  which  I  have 
given  your  brother.  During  your  life,  if  you  are  honest,  you 
will  receive  no  recognition,  no  applause  ;  for  these  are  only 
attained,  in  this  materialistic  and  unappreciative  age,  by  him  who 
prostitutes  his  art  to  delight  the  many.  You  will  die  penniless 
in  a  garret,  but  your  soul  will  be  satisfied." 

To  the  third  he  said,  **  You,  being  the  fool  of  the  family  and 
having  no  artistic  sense,  had  best  become  a  brewer.  You  will 
die  rich  and  respected."  So  saying,  he  turned  his  face  to  the 
wall  and  breathed  his  last. 

The  youngest  son  pondered  over  his  father's  last  words  and 
said  to  himself,  ''  Since  I  am  a  fool  and  not  worthy  to  follow  a 
higher  calling  I  will  become  a  brewer.  I  will  make  it  my 
business  to  brew  perfect  beer ;  beer  so  infinitely  better  than  the 
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beer  of  any  other  man,  that  1  shall  indeed  become  rich  and  shall 
thus  be  enabled  to  help  my  brothers  when  they  fall  upon  evil 
days."  So  he  hired  himself  to  a  brewer  to  learn  his  trade.  But 
none  of  the  beer  which  other  men  brewed  satisfied  him,  and  his 
wages  he  spent  in  travelling  to  far  countries  in  search  of  the 
secret  of  brewing  perfect  beer. 

While  he  was  thus  employed  his  brothers  painted  and  wrote. 
The  eldest,  in  his  determination  to  express  himself  and  to  flatter 
no  man,  painted  pictures  so  hideous  that  the  people  flocked  to 
see  them  and  to  buy  them.  In  spite  of  himself  he  found  he  was 
growing  rich  and  famous,  but  knowing  that  he  was  obeying  his 
father's  last  wish  he  comforted  himself  with  the  thought  that 
the  world  was  growing  more  appreciative  of  true  art.  The 
second  wrote  poems,  entirely  to  please  himself,  with  no  form,  no 
meaning,  no  beginning  and  no  end.  And  the  people,  in  amaze- 
ment, bought  his  books  and  encouraged  him  to  write  more. 
Like  his  brother  he  comforted  himself  for  the  fame  and  riches 
which  came  to  him. 

The  youngest,  after  many  years  of  travel  and  much  poverty, 
suffering,  and  vexation,  discovered  the  perfect  beer,  and  his  last 
pence  were  spent  in  establishing  himself  in  a  cellar  with  the 
necessary  materials  and  equipment  for  brewing  it.  The  beer  he 
made  was  amber-coloured  and  mellow,  like  nectar  in  the  throat. 
The  people,  on  tasting  it,  said,  "This  is  like  no  other  beer 
we  have  ever  drunk."  And  they  would  have  none  of  it. 
Whereupon  the  youngest,  being  an  old  man  before  his  time, 
died.  His  brothers  did  not  allow  him  to  be  given  a  pauper's 
funeral. 

II.— The  Tree 

A  young  woman  married  the  man  of  her  choice  and  lived 
happily  with  him  in  a  cottage.  In  time  children  came  to 
them,  and  prosperity,  and  they  asked  nothing  more.  One 
day  in  the  market  place  the  woman  picked  up  a  little  seed. 
It   was   round   and   shiny   and   she   was  attracted  by  it..    She 
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carried  it  home  and  showed  it  to  her  husband,  and  neither  knew 
what  manner  of  seed  it  could  be.  The  woman  said  idly,  "  I  shall 
plant  it  in  the  earth  and  we  shall  see  what  will  spring  from  it." 
And  her  husband  laid  his  hand  on  her  and  looked  kindly  at  her 
and  said,  "  Plant  it  then,  if  you  have  a  mind  to." 

So  the  woman  planted  it  just  outside  the  door  of  the  cottage, 
and  in  the  spring  a  little  plant  came  up.  She  tended  it  and 
watered  it,  and  the  children  played  with  it.  Her  husband,  not 
knowing  what  was  the  name  of  the  plant,  paid  no  attention  to  it. 
As  time  went  on  the  woman  forgot  to  water  it,  but  it  grew  and 
became  a  young  tree,  until  its  branches  overshadowed  the  door. 
The  woman's  mother  came,  pushing  her  way  through  the  leaves, 
and  said,  *'  You  should  cut  down  that  tree ;  it  has  no  fruit  and 
it  will  be  difficult  to  enter  your  door."  And  the  woman  said, 
''  When  that  time  comes  my  husband  will  cut  it  down.  Now 
the  children  play  in  the  boughs  and  it  gives  us  shade  in  the 
summer  ;  and  it  is  a  pretty  tree." 

The  tree  grew  bigger  and  bigger,  and  the  husband  and  wife 
agreed  that  it  should  be  cut  down.  But  he  was  prospering 
and  had  much  business  to  attend  to,  and  from  week  to  week  he 
delayed.  At  last  a  day  came  when  he  had  to  go  on  a  long 
journey.  At  his  departure  the  woman  clung  to  him  and  said, 
"  I  shall  stay  in  our  cottage  until  you  return ;  never  will  I  go 
out  of  doors.  I  shall  sit  and  think  of  your  presence  until  it 
seems  that  you  are  still  with  me."  The  husband  laughed  fondly 
and  kissed  her,  and  promising  to  make  haste  over  his  business, 
he  went  away. 

After  many  weeks  his  work  was  accomplished,  and,  a  richer 
man  than  he  had  set  out,  he  returned.  At  first  he  could  not 
see  the  cottage,  and  doubted  the  evidence  of  his  eyes,  for  the 
tree  had  grown  all  over  and  round  it.  To  reach  the  door  was 
impossible ;  thick  boughs  lay  across  it  from  top  to  bottom. 
The  man  gave  a  cry  of  despair,  calling  his  wife's  name,  but  the 
leaves  kept  out  all  sound.  Then  he  saw  peaceful  smoke  curling 
out  of  the  chimney  and  he  knew  all  was  well  with  the  woman ; 
so  comforting  himself  he  set  out  in  all  haste  in  search  of  an  axe 
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with  which  to  fell  the  tree.  When  he  returned  with  it  the 
cottage  was  in  ruins,  crushed  into  mortar  by  the  ever-growing 
arms  of  the  tree. 

III.— Fear 

A  certain  youth,  born  of  a  brave  and  warhke  race,  was 
afraid  that  when  put  to  the  test  he  might  be  overcome  by  fear. 
When  a  youth  was  full  grown  and  had  attained  a  man's  strength 
he  was  sent,  according  to  the  custom  of  this  people,  on  a  journey 
through  a  terrible  valley.  Should  he  emerge  alive  from  the 
valley  he  was  counted  as  a  man ;  but  should  he  dare  to  return 
without  following  the  appointed  path  he  was  deprived  for  ever  of 
a  man's  rights.  None  who  had  accomplished  the  journey  would 
tell  of  the  horrors  encountered  in  the  valley. 

When  the  day  grew  near  on  which  this  youth  was  to  set  out, 
his  sleep  was  troubled,  he  could  not  eat,  and  when  he  was  alone 
he  trembled  at  the  thought  of  what  was  before  him.  But  when 
he  was  with  his  companions  he  carried  himself  gallantly,  saying 
"  1  am  not  afraid."  The  night  before  the  ordeal  he  lay  on  his 
couch  trembling  and  sweating  as  one  on  the  rack,  but  in  the 
morning  he  steeled  his  heart,  and  as  he  was  armed  and  capari- 
soned his  head  was  held  high. 

The  elder  men  accompanied  him  part  of  the  way,  but  when 
they  came  to  the  entrance  to  the  valley  they  left  him,  bidding 
him  be  of  good  courage,  for  once  the  valley  was  passed  fear 
would  have  left  him  for  ever.  When  the  elders  had  turned  back 
and  the  youth  saw  the  grey  rocks  rising  on  either  side,  such  fear 
came  upon  him  as  he  had  never  known.  For  a  time  he  lay  on 
the  grass,  and  wrestled  with  it,  then,  grasping  his  sword,  he 
entered  the  valley.  His  way  lay  along  a  path  hewn  out  of  the 
rocks,  which  rose  sheer  to  the  sky.  As  he  advanced,  with  only 
the  sound  of  his  own  footsteps,  he  knew  that  terror  was  coming 
nearer,  and  tried  to  hearten  himself  with  a  song.  The  rocks 
caught  the  sound  and  tossed  it  mockingly  from  one  to  another. 
Fear  came  nearer.     For  a  few  steps  he  ran  to  meet  it.     Then 
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suddenly  it  was  upon  him — it  seized  him,  and  mad  with  the 
fear  of  fear,  he  could  bear  no  more.  Up  the  face  of  the  rock  he 
climbed  carefully,  grasping  and  slipping,  but  forgetting  all  fear 
in  the  fear  of  what  might  have  been  in  the  valley.  Having 
attained- la  great  height  he  stood  upright  on  a  narrow  ledge,  and 
driving  his  sword  through  his  heart,  fell,  fluttering  and  turning 
like  a  leaf.  And  in  the  valley  there  was  nothing  but  his  body 
and  the  silence. 
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